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Success in farming depends almost wholly upon 
attention to small details. This is true, indeed, of 
any business, and it is by looking after cents that 
the dollars are saved, in whatever way we may be 
working. But in agriculture, in gardening, in fruit 
growing, and in any other manner of cultivating 
‘the soil, attention to details is the chief concern. 
Neglect for one day, or one hour, inay cause a loss 
which many days’ labor may be required to recover. 
This is exemplified in hundreds of ways during a 
man’s life ; and it is a strange thing, that repeated 
€xperiences, at the best, are required to fix the fact 
80firmly upon the mind that it becomes a rule of 
action with us, a habit, or an impulse, to be careful, 
4nd to watch that small things shall receive proper 
and prompi attention. Perhaps this is more evident 
with those who have to trust much work to hired 
men, than to those who are always about their own 
4 business. To look after details requires thought, 
a ‘Consideration, promptness of decision, constant ob- 
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servation, and a habit of orderly arrangement. In 
the single item of neglect of tools a considerable 
loss is made every year. The tools and machines 
on a farm now represent a large sum of money. A 
thousand dollars will hardly stock a 100-acre farm 
with all the needed implements. These will be used 
up in ten years even with the most careful manage- 
ment, so that the annual cost will be at least $100. 
But by leaving the implements and machines in the 
field, to be alternately roasted in the sun and soak- 
ed in the rain, or to be covered with dust in an 
open shed, their useful life is reduced one half. 
Here is a direct loss of $100 yearly, which could be 
saved. Perhaps a larger loss still is incurred in 
neglect of fences. Our illustration points a moral 
in this way, which speaks for itself. Poor fences 
are sufficient to absorb the whole of a farmer’s 
profits. There is the loss of property by intrusion ; 
the loss of time in ejecting the intruders; the 
damage to animals by chasing with dogs, or by the 
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beating or punishing of them by irritated owners ; 
and not the least, the cost of keeping a dog, with all 
the drawbacks and expenses incident to this, for 
the purpose of driving trespassing animals out of 
the fields. The constant worry, fear, and uncer- 
tainty, which prevail daily and nightly, preventing 
comfortable sleep and giving occasion to many 
nocturnal raids, for the purpose of driving out in- 
truders, should be sufficient, without the loss of 
property or products of labor, to induce every 
farmer to take measures for protecting his crops, 
and to trust for safety to solid and substantial 
outer fences and well fastened gates, rather than to 
depend upon the ever-too-late remedy of ejecting 
trespassers by means of dog. A well trained dog 
may do very useful service on a farm, but one can 
not very well make a fence or a gate of him. In 
many communities the law presents the best bar- 
rier against intruders, by compelling each man to 





shut in his own animals by building strong fences. 
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when land is to be seeded to grass 

Forty bushels per acre of sir-olstd Mme =a 
spread from the wagon with a long handled sho 
upon the plowed ground, and harrow ed in with ne 
seed. It will do no harm to put on the lime im ¥ 
diately after the manure if it is harrowed in at oe 

Oyster Shells are frequently to be procured for 
small price, and may be burned very cheaply, T 
burn them, make a heap of shells, and smal] weehs 
brush waa can be used if chopped into small] 
lengths and packed close. Wood and Shells g 
packed in layers, and the heap is covered fs 
chips and small wood or brush. As it burns down, 
more brush is thrown upon the heap, and it ma’ 
be left to staoulder for two days, when the fire on 
be burned out. A few barrels of water may be 
thrown upon a heap of 300 or 400 bushels, and 
it will slake into a fine powder; when it may be 
spread upon the field. In slaking the lime, the 
water should be thrown on gradually, lest too 
much be used and the lime become pasty, 

Gas Lime can often be procured for the taking 
away, at any gas works. It is at least worth the 
cost of carting a moderate distance. But it should 
not be used while it is fresh. If hauled now it may 
be laid in heaps on land to be plowed in next spring 
or on land to be fall plowed, and spread either in 
the fall or spring. A few months’ exposure ig 
needed to free it from injurious gases, which pass 
off in time. After 3 or 4 months it becomes Car. 
bonate of Lime, or mild lime, with a considerable 


| portion of Sulphate of Lime (gypsum) mixed with it, 


| 
|D.. M. Wm. Me it. M. |. M. 1. M. 
Full M’n| 2) 2 28 mo.) 2 16mo.| 2 4 mo} 1 52 mo.) 1 22 mo. 
8d Quart.) 9) 9 25 ev. | 9 13 ev. | 9 lev.) 8 49 ev. | 8 19 ev. 
New M’n|17 3 26 ev. | 3 4 ev. | 3 2ev.| 2 50 ev. | 2 20 ev. 
Ist Quart/24 10 28 mo.|10 16mo./10 4 mo} 9 52 mo.) 9 22 mo. | 
Full M'ni31| 2 l4 ev. | 2 2ev.| 1 50 ev.! 1 383 ev.i 1 8 ev. 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1879. 


Hints for the Work of the Month. 
ae 

[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 

never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 

pared for every month, from the latest experience and 

observations, by practical men in each department. ] 

The Stubbles are now idle upon most farms. This 
is not desirable; dry weather at this season seri- 
ously interferes with plowing, and the work can 
not be well done if it is delayed. As soon as the 
oats have been removed the ground should be 
plowed, and if the weather continues dry, it should 
be cultivated or worked with the harrow. The 
disk or wheel harrow is excellent for this purpose. 
Otherwise a cross plowing should be given before 
the ground becomes hard. The loosened surface 
wil keep the bottom from drying out. 

Wheat requires a fine and mellow soil, it is best 
if compact below and roughish on the top. If 
there are any clods, these should be brought up 
from below by repeated harrowings, and broken by 
the roller or the disk-harrow. If they can not be 
broken up completely they are better on the top 
than below the surface. A roller will break many. 

Drilling Wheat.—Many farmers are testing the 
practice of cultivating wheat. We hear of frequent 
experiments in this direction, and these have gen- 
erally turned out satisfactorily. Cultivating or 
hoeing is easily done by drilling the wheat in 16- 
inch rows, by stopping every alternate spout. It is 
not difficult to construct a simple cultivator that 
will work the spaces between the drills. There are 
two different wheat hoes in the market that do the 
work effectively. Wheat that is sown broadcast 
can not be cultivated. This fact, and the better 
condition of drilled wheat, should be sufficient in- 
ducement to use the drill, if the great saving of 
seed and the lessening of labor are not. 

Rye.—Where the soil is not good enough for 
wheat, rye will be sown; but, as a general thing, 
soil that will make a good crop of rye can be made 
sufficiently rich for wheat by careful preparation, 
and the use of 250 or 300 Ibs. of artificial fertilizer. 


Liming Land.—Lime is an old-fashioned fertilizer, 
but it should not for that reason be neglected. It 
is cheap, and rarely fails to pay well for its use 


Swamp Lands.—No better time than the present 
offers for the clearing of swamp lands. To cut off 
the thick growth of weeds and coarse grass and 
sedges, and burn these on a dry windy Gay, will 
leave the surface clear, while it is dry enough to 
plow or break up. We find a disk harrow, such ag 
the Nishwitz, or new modifications of, the old but 
excellent idea of, sharp steel disks, to be very effec- 
tive for such work. The ground, when cut up fine, 
may be seeded to grass at once, with a good 
chance for a successful catch. On swamp lands, a 
good dressing of lime will be found generally useful, 


Drains.—Cut these while the ground is dry. If 
they have been marked, or laid out previously, the 
work can be done now, at half the cost of doing it 
when the ground is full of water. This season is bet- 


| ter than any other for reclaiming swamp meadows. 


| ease and certainty. 
| each way—long, 





"Digging Swamp Muck.—Muck for use in the sta- 
bles and yards, can be dug during this month and 
next. With us contracts can be made at 15 cents 
a cubic yard, for muck laid upon the bank. This 
is the best way to get this work done, when the la- 
bor is hired. The excavation can be measured with 
A cubic yard measures 8 feet 
wide, and deep. The muck on 
the bank will dry, and become fine before winter. 


Fodder Crops that have not been used, should be 
cut and cured for winter. Sweet Corn stalks, from 
which the ears have been pulled for market, should 
not be left to waste, but cut up and cured ag soon 
as the crop is off. The ground may be plowed at 
once, and sown to White Turnips. There should be 
no wastes of fodder, or of ground, and every little 
saving that is possible, should be made. 


White Turnips may be sown this month, and yield 
a valuable crop. The Cow-horn, White Norfolk, 
Grey-stone, and other quick growing varieties, will 
make a good growth, before the ground is frozen up. 


Fall Fallowing.—Experience proves, every season, 
the wisdom of plowing as much as possible, for 
spring sowing. Early fall plowing, has the benefit 
of fallowing to some extent, and the earlier it is 
begun, the more advantages are derived from it; 
it is more beneficial on heavy land than on light, 
but light land cannot fail to be improved by it. 


Mangels and Beets,—Root crops and field cabbages 
need frequent cultivation during this month, and 
up to the time when the rows become nearly closed 
by their growth. So long as the horse can pass 
along the rows the soil should be stirred deeply. 
Sugar-beets are sweeter the deeper they are covered 
in the ground ; white sugar-beets may be earthed 
up, but mangels and globe beets do not need this; 
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mere stirring the soil is sufficient. Thin when 
needed, and pull all weeds that start in the rows. 
Clover. Seed.—Clover that was mown early for hay 
may be ready to cut for seed this month. If cut 
early, the sod may be prepared for wheat. A clover 
god after the seed has been taken off furnishes rich 
soil for a wheat crop. The sod should be plowed 
with a jointer, such as the Syracuse Chilled Plow, 
and the ground well rolled; the surface may be 
then loosened up with a cultivator before sowing. 
Wounds and Bruises in horses and cattle should 
be washed and dressed with some emollient appli- 
cation. The Veterinary Cosmoline, a preparation 
of crude petroleum, has proved an excellent dress- 
ing for damaged skin, sprains, or bruises, on horses, 
cattle and sheep, as well as for softening hard or 
contracted hoofs. It has been found to serve a 
useful purpose for mankind as well as for animals. 
Horses.—A run at pasture at night will be useful 
for a team, but either the pasture should be good 
or the horses should receive a feed of grain before 
being turned out ; pasture alone will not be suffi- 
cient for a tired horse that is kept at work every day. 
Care of the Feet.— Work horses are subject to have 
dry and brittle hoofs while plowing on hot dry 
ground. Occasional washing and application of 
glycerine or Cosmoline to the moist hoofs will 
soften the horn and remedy the brittleness. At 
this season mischief is done by keeping old shoes 
on too long. It is necessary to remove shoes to 
accommodate the growth of the hoof; otherwise 
there is danger that the hoof may become bound. 
a 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 





Harvesting the maturing crops, and weed-killing, 
are the chief occupations of the month. The kill- 
ing of weeds is of as much importance now as 
earlier in the season, and is mentioned. with special 
emphasis, for the reason that it is so often neg- 
lected. The orchard, nursery rows, and garden, are 
often well tilled during the Spring and early Sum- 
mer, but when August comes the weeds too often 
have it all theirown way. This is partly due to 
the pressure of other work, but frequently to neg- 
ligence. Too often, as soon as the crop is well oa 
its way, the hoe and rake are hung up, and the 
weeds take possession of the ground and ripen their 
seeds in abundance for the next season’s trouble. 
Clean culture is not possible unless the weeds are 
persistently killed throughout the whole season. 


> 

Orchard and Nursery. 
Early apples, pears, etc., will be ready for mar- 
ket, and we wish that every one who sends fruit to 
distant markets could visit the places to which his 
produce goes. He would there learn by observa- 
tion many things which he can not otherwise find 
out. It would not take the watchful producer 
long to see the importance of carefully sorting 
his fruit—he would learn that it is to his profit to 
have in most cases at least three grades, namely, 
“Extra,” “No. 1,” and a third sort, unfit to send 
to market and only to be used for feeding out at 
home. In seasons of scarcity a third grade may be 
marketed near home, but usually it does not pay. 
Over-Ripe Fruit.—The visitor at the markets will 
learn the importance of picking his fruit before it 
begins to soften. This is especially to be guarded 
egainst with early sorts, both the character of 
the fruit and the weather prevent ‘dead ripe”’ 

fruit from keeping any length of time. 
Packages.—While barrels are the most conveni- 
ent packages for late apples, choice Early Apples 
sell better in half-barrels, crates, and baskets. The 
preferences of the market should be consulted in 
this respect. Much depends upon the size and 
shape of the package, as regards the care fruit will 
meet in handling during transportation. Use care 
in picking the fruit, and putting it into the package, 
to avoid bruising ; the little extra time expended 
here will pay a large interest. Whatever the pack- 
age—barrel, half-barrel, or crate, it should be so 
filled that considerable pressure is required to 
bring the cover into place. This is necessary to 
hold the fruit firmly, thus avoiding the bruising 
which would otherwise follow from shaking. 
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Early Pears require still greater care, as they ripen 
and decay so rapidly. They should be picked be- 
fore they are at all mellow. Early Pears, like the 
late sorts, are better if ripened in the house. 


Fack Honestly.—The success of a fruit grower de- 
pends upon solid reputation for honesty. Let every 
package be as represented, and like every other of 
its grade. This will insure the confidence of the com- 
mission merchants, the esteem of the consumers, a 
ready sale of the fruit, and an inward satisfaction. 

Careful Pickers.—Let no one pick fruit who has no 
thought for the life of the tree, and the seasons 
that are to follow. We have seen orchards that 
looked, after the picking, as if a hail storm had vis- 
ited it, the limbs were so torn and broken. 

Insects.—Feed all the wind-falls containing the 
Codling Moth ‘‘ worms” to the hogs, or let these 
have an occasional run in the orchard. The bands 
to catch the worms should be looked to every week, 
and the worms killed. Borers should be probed 
and killed with a wire. .Some Bark Lice and other 
plant lice can be killed by a wash of strong soft soap. 


Budding should be done as soon as the bark of 
the stock will raise easily, and the buds are woody 
and well matured. A keen, flat knife and the bast 
or inner bark of the Basswood are all that are nec- 
essary for the work. In the application of the ties 
see that the bud fits closely to the stock. An ex- 
pert wili put in 3,000 buds in a day. 

How to Bud.—We can not repeat instructions for 
such operations every year. In the Notes for 
August, 1877, we gave directions for budding, illus- 
trated by engravings, which, if carefully followed, 
would enable any intelligent person to perform the 
operation. \ This number may be had for 15 cents. 

Seedlings of forest trees, especially Evergreens, 
require shading. If no other shade has been pre- 
pared, stick small leafy branches among them. 

Young Trees.—A mulch will be of great value to 
newly set trees in this, the most trying month. 

Fences around the nursery and orchard should be 
kept in good order; stray cattle may cause much 
destruction when they once get among the young 
trees, or even older ones when loaded with fruit. 

aged 
The Fruit Garden. 

Blackberries.—For home use the fruit should be 
fully ripe before picking, but for market pick ear- 
lier while firm. After fruiting clear out all old 
canes, and leave four of the strongest new ones 
for the next year, and keep these at six feet in 
hight by pinching off the tips. 

Raspberries.—Cut out the old canes, and pinch 
the new growth when it is about four feet high. 

Grapes.—If mildew makes its appearance give the 
vines a thorough dusting of sulphur, as directed 
last month. Cut out any bunches affected with the 
“black rot.’? Hand-pick beetles and caterpillars. 

Strawberries.—Plants struck in pots and set this 
month, will bear the next season. Old beds should 

be well manured and kept clear of weeds. 
Sago 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 

It is now that the well-planted and kept Kitchen 
Garden makes its value felt in abundant supplies 
of vegetables for the table. Though most vegeta- 
bles are beyond serious injury from weeds, the va- 
rious weeding implements should be kept at work 
in the garden. A weed going to seed now, means 
many hundred-fold of-its kind for next year. If 
there is nothing on a strip where an early crop has 
been removed, let the cuitivator run over it every 
few days, but it is better to sow such places, and 
keep all the ground in cultivation. Spinach may be 
sown, and turnips sown now will make‘a good crop. 

Asparagus.—But little can be done now except to 
keep the large weeds pulled out. 

Beans should not be hoed when the vines are wet, 
as it is said to make them rust. Plant Refugee-for 
late crop, especially for pickling. Pinch the stems 
of Limas off when they reach the top of the pole. 

Beets. — Keep hoeing and thinning, using the 
young plants for greens. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Set now for late use. 


Destroy the “worms” by catching the butterfly; 
hand-picking, by brine sprinkled over the plants, 
or by the use of water heated to 180°. 

Carrots must have clean culture. When too large 
to hoe, pull out large weeds that show themselves, 
_ Celery.—If not set, should be put out at once; it 
will yet make a crop in well manured moist soil. 
Corn.—The late crop should be cultivated and 
clear of weeds, and the soil kept open and mellow. 


Cucumbers.—Cultivate the soil as long as the 
vines will allow it, and hand-pull the weeds after- 
wards. Gather for, pickles when of the desired 
size. Some like them of the size of the forefinger, 
and others prefer them even smaller, but the yield 
will of course be less if picked of that size. 

yg Plants.—Keep well cultivated, and. place 
straw beneath the fruit to keep it from the ground. 

Endive.—Set plants for late crop. Tie up the 
leaves when ready to blanch. 

Herbs should be cut while in early flower, made 
into bunches, and: dried slowly in the shade. . 


Melons.—Those which set too late to ripen should 
be picked off. If the ground is mulched with straw 
just as the vines are beginning to run, it will save 
hoeing, and keep the fruit from the ground. If the 
fruit is occasionally turned it will ripen better. 
Musk melons are ripe when the stem separates 
from the fruit. A ripe water melon is known by 
the peculiar and characteristic sound when thump- 
ed ; easier remembered than described. 

Onions.—Harvest as soon as ripe, and when well 
dried, store in an airy place. Onion “ sets ” should 
be kept where they will not heat and decay. 

Potatoes.—Dig the early crop as soon as the vines 
wither and die down. Burn the vines, as they may 








contain the potato-rot fungus. Market at once. 

Seeds.—As a general thing it is cheaper and more 
convenient to get seeds of the regular seedsmen 
than to save them. But if any are saved, let them 
always be of the earliest, fairest, and best specimens. 

Squashes.—Watch the vines for injurious insects. 
Pull out the weeds when you can not hoe any longer. 


Sweet Potatoes.—Do not let the vines root. at the 
joints, as numerous small potatoes will form there 
at the expense of large ones. 

Tomatoes.—Destroy the large green worms ‘by 
hand-picking. Provide a cheap frame of stakes 
and poles, or place straw under the vines, to keep 
the fruit up from the ground. Trim off the late 
branches and flower clusters, and thus throw all 
the nourishment into the fruit that is sure to ripen. 

ea a 








Flower Garden and Lawn. 


If the weather is dry, watering in the flower gar- 
den will be a necessity. This can be done with 
most effect and comfort towards sundown. The 
weeds will always grow, and must. be kept out 
with hoe and rake. Care is the watchword of the 
month. The beds should be kept in order by pick- 

eing and trimming, especially if they are of the so- 
called foliage plants, and represent formal designs. 

Bulbs of spring flowers should now be taken up. 

Dahlias are to be secured to stout stakes firmly 
set in the ground. Cut off the old flowers as fast 
as they have faded away. off grasshoppers. 

Gladioluses will need stakes-€6-4he flower stalks. 

Lawns and Edgings should be kept closely cut. 
Lawn mowers are so perfect now, that there is no 
excuse for not having a welt kept lawn. Large 
weeds can be taken out with an old chisel fixed to 
ahandle. Keep the drives clean by frequent rak- 
ing, and occasionally use the hoe along the edges. 

—<—> 
Greenhouse and Window Piants. 

This should be the time for getting the green- 
house in good order for the incoming plants. Look 
well to the heating apparatus, that no trouble may 
arise here when the cold snaps of autumn come.— 
Wash the woodwork, and do the necessary paint- 
ing. Get in a supply of pots, potting material, 
labels, and all other needful. articles,- before the 
busy time of autumn comes. It should be a gen- 
eral cleaning up time. Fumigate if it is necessary. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—~<—>— 


The following condensed, comprehensive ‘tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agricuiturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending July 11th, 
1879, and for the corresponding period last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MARKKTS. 
Receivts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bar dey. Oats 
28 al" ve this mth, 341,000 2,987,000 5,101,000 fase 312,000 1,171,000 
agg th. Pama 4°510,000 3, 107,000 385 5,000 339,000 952,000 
Rye. Barley. 


Flour’. aC sor" 2, 


Wheat, 
sua *5cinde m1"h456,000 8 148,000* 8,439,000* 289, — Ii, 
id's dast 11'11502,000 10; 763, ,000* 6, 215, 000 603,000 101 1,000 1; 46), 000* 
* Including sales for forward delivery. 


Outs, 
.000* 


EP Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
Reckirrs. pay Wheat. ae n. Rye. Barley. Outs. 
23 days 1879. .341,000 2,987,000 5,104,000 196,000 312,000 I 171,000 
a "382,000 4/907,000 S902:000 490,000 261,000 1,137,000 
Flour, Wheat. Corn. ave. Barley. Oats. 

i. 1879. .456,000 8,148,000 8,439,000 289,000 — 

25 days 1878. .476,000 6,518,000 5, °151,000 570,000 98,000 1 956, 000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 


Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Malt, 
ish. bush. bush bush. bush. — 
July 7, '79..1, 139, 019 1,917,747 G0:147 45,099 211,662 158,640 
July 13, 48. .1,591,182 "720/784 138 ‘852 174,000 207,769 63075 
4. Exports from New York, Jan. 1, to July 10. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 


5 bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
°79..1,529,000 23,233,450 17,821,000 2,213,900 101,800 396,600 193,000 
*78.. 1,299,200 22,978,000 14,317,700 2,220,600 1,512,200 1,202,300 290,000 
3. Tide-ater Receipts at Albany, from opening of nav- 

igation to June 38: 



















Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
i bbis. bush. bush. bush. os. bush. bush, 
i9.. 1,300 2,935,600 —— 578,200 9,100 163,600 92,800 
"78.. 2400 8,001,600 7,109,700 626,500 281,500 1,602,300 110,600 
77.. 2,300 1,361,800 4,111,100 133,100 310,700 j= 200 175,8.0 
"76... 10,100 5,594,100 "887,100 243,500 91,000 1,12 29°00 231,000 
"95... 17,200 4,295,800 1,214,800 54,400 — 182,300 423,308 
Current WHOLESALE Prices. 
June 13. July il. 
FLour—Super to Extra State #8 40 @435 $350 @ 450 
" Super to Extra South’n, 345 @6%7 350 @6% 
Kxtra Genesee.......... 440 @600 460 @625 
** Superfine Western. 840 @330 350 @390 
-* itxtra Western... 83% @8% 3909 @8 5 
sie Minnesota 85 @8H 400 @82 
yz FLovur, — 299 @350 290 @36 
Comx Muar. 19 @22% 200 @255 
T MEAL, ® bbl. 2% @60 2735 @600 
Wares T All kinds of W 100 @118% 10 @121 
: Bed and Amber, 5 @122 10 @122 
_. =e 74 @ 1 06% 3 @115 
Cony—¥ ellow By4%@ 55 44@ 82% 
hite.. 454%@ 51% 45%@ 52 

** Mixed 40 @ 4% 41 @ 4X 
a 36@ 6 37 @ 46 
RYE... 599 @ 6% 6 @ 6 
BARLEY j Nominal. Nominal. 
Hay—Bule, # i100 Ds.. 30 @ 80 3 @ 8 
Srnraw, # 100 fs......... 3 @ 60 5G 
Corron— stad 12K%@ 13 124%@ 12% 
Hors—Crop of 1 5 @ 2 6 @ 18 

77, 2 @ 1 3 @ 5 
olds, # bh. 1@ 2 z2@ 3 
Fearners— Live G 3 @ Mf 3 @ 47 
Seep— ~ Clover, West. & St. 7 ae. Nomina!. 
Timothy, # bushel. . @ 137% Nomina! 
** Flax. # bushel.......... f BS Nomina! 
TOBacco, Kenincky, &C., #D. 24@ 11% 24@ 11% 
Seed Leaf, #D..... 5 @ 40 5 @ 40 
Woo.t—Domestic Fleece, # 200 @ 40 20 @ 4 
** Domestic, pulled, # Db. 13 @ 36 188 @ 37 
eS Rae 0 @ 2% 0 @ Ww 
TALLOW, # Bb ee 5K@ 6 6 @ 6% 
O1L-CakE—# ton : — @2900 200 @29 50 
PorK—Mess, # barrel........ 930 @102% 950 @10 2% 

* Extra Prime, # barrel.. 87% @ — —- @ — 
Beer—Extra mess........ . 1050 @1150 1050 @Il 50 
Lakp, in tres. & bbls, #100 635 @68 610 @6%5 
Burrer—State, _t 5 @ ii 4@ 15% 

** Western.poor tofcy, b 4@ 1% 4@ 8% 
CHEESE. 2@ ver 1 @ 6 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ; 10 @ 4 10 @ 13 
PouLTRy—Fowls, @ ®........ 8 @ 12 9@ 1 

** Chickens. ? D........... 2@ 16 @ % 

Rocsters, # b 4@ 5 5 @ 7 
Turkeys—® D.............s008- 8 @ 18 9@ 22 
Geese, # pair % @ 200 87 @ 200 
IIE v6 pcwecadce sons 40 @ 40 @ 60 
Capons, # .......... 200 @ 2% 20 « 25 
SNIPE, per doz....... 40 @ 200 40 @22%5 
PIGEONS, # (oz... % @100 3 @20 ., 
PLOVER, @dOZ........ .. so 130 @1%7 17% @ 200 
APPLES, # barre)............-- 100 @27 100 @ 2 50 
STRAWBERRIES, # quart..... 3 @ 10 5 @ Ill 
CHERGIES, F D................ 5 @ 12 4@ 8 
RASPBERRIES, € qt. .......... ge ae 20 7 
GOOSEBERRIES, # bushel. . —- @ —- 150 @1%75 
CURRANTS, en eikbeeeraeess - @ —- 6 @ 10 
BLACKBERRIES, # gt.......... -@ - #@ 
WHORTLEBERRIES, # qt..... —— 5 @ 8 
Peacnes, half bush.crate. — @ — 150 @400 
PLO, SEb.....:.- «.2.00 02 —- @ — 4@ RR 
PoraTons, eee -22%5 @32% 10 @350 

weet, # bbl. -. 26 @353 20 @3% 

Tonstes ¥ Dbl eS ee 150 @ 200 5 @12% 
hite, # 100 bunebes. 25 @400 100 @250 
miemeemn # crate........ 153 @253 10 @18 
RaDIsHES, new # 106 bun.. 3 @ ww 1 @ 3 
Beans—® busiel.. HB @130 10 @285 
Pgeas—Canada, in bond, # bu “u@ & 2@ & 

4g new, @ bag...... 100 @ 150 3s @10 
SrRine BEANS, new, # bag. 10 @350 0 @1B 
BROOM-CORN .......2....00005- 2@ 6% 24@ 6% 
BEETs, new, #100 bunches... 250 @400 10 @:0 
CaBsaGEs—® 100..... ....... 200 @550 20 @500 
CAULIFLOWER, # d0Z........ -@¢@- 3b @35N 
Ontons—# bbl....... .......- —-@ —- 3@ 4 4 00 

a . | aoe & @12%3 10 15 
Squasu, # crate.............. D0 @ 6 —-@ —- 
CUCUMBERS, # crate.......... 10 @238 3 @1 9 
WATERMELONS, # 100. —- @ — 10 @3 


Wide fluctuations =a cade, during the mouth, in 
aeveral kinds of Produce, the dealings in which have 
been on a liberal scale. Breadstuffs have been in most 
request at variable prices, as influenced, in good part, by 
the current reports—foreign and domestic—relative to 
the position and outlook of the crops, weather, etc. 
Speculative manipulation, likewise, has had much to do 
with the shaping of values, particularly of Wheat. To- 














ward the close, the market was unusually brisk and buoy- 
ant, especially for Wheat, which was advanced sharply, on 
reduced offerings, and a more urgent inquiry, largely from 
the export interest, stimulated by the more encouraging 
tenor of the market reports by cable, as reflecting the un- 
favorable crops and harvest prospects in Western Europe. 
Spring grades were very prominent in the transactions, 
and—besides other important operations—embraced one 
line of 1,000,000 bushels No. 2 Milwaukee, taken from re- 
cent speculative holders, for actual shipment, at a price 
not made public, but understood to have been relatively 
well up to the current market rate (previous to the nota- 
ble rise of the last few days) for the specified grade, for 
actual withdrawal of stock from market, considering the 
magnitude of the line. No. 2 Red also formed important 
features in the movements. The several grades most in 
favor with buyers, however, wound up heavily at a reac- 
tion from the highest point of 2@4c. a bushel, on a pres. 
sure to sell, due to the improvement in the weather 
and crop prospects. Corn and Oats also met with a 
readier market at hardening prices, but left off ir- 
regularly, Rye, which was quite dull early in the 
month, attracted more attention near the cluse, and 
showed more firmness. A sample of new crop Jersey 
Rye was exhibited on "Change, on the 7th inst. ; quality 
deemed superior....Hog and Beef products have been 
moderately active, and firm, but closed weaker. But- 
ter, Cheese, and Eggs quoted cheaper, on a moderate 
call for supplies... Hops advanced 1c. per 1b., on a bettcr 
inquiry and lighter offerings.... Hay, Straw, and Tobacco 
in fair request at current quotations....Cotton has been 
offered more freely, leading toa decline, on a restricted 
movement..... Naval Stores, moderately sought after, 
closing weaker....Petroleum rallied slightly, on light 
offerings for early delivery, anda fairly active demand.... 


Wool opened buoyantly, on a pretty brisk inquiry ; but 
closed rather tamely at the ruling prices.. ..Ocean freights 


were depressed, on a more liberal supply of accommoda- 
tion for early use, and moderately active call, chiefly from 
the Grain, Flour, Petroleum, Lumber, and Coal interests. 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 





. WEEK ENDING Tt ig Cows. Culves. Sheep. Swine. 
June 16 1,827 51 5,301 35,924 27,888 
June 23 i 12°958 82 4,174 40,184 31,263 
June 30 1 5 108 5,058 34,465 27,812 
July 7%. 46 4,317 32,391 22,224 
Total for 4 Weeks. 45,64 287 18,850 142,964 109,387 
do. for prev. 4 Week 842 "594 20 = 21,225 126,824 135,215 

Beeves. a ~ Culves. Sheep, Swine 
Average per Week....... 11, 4,712 35,741 7,347 
do. do. last Mouth ..10 "613 i 5,306 31,706 34,804 
do. do. prev’s Month.. 9,976 64 «4,667 22,670 34,482 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Range. Larger — 4ve?’ 
June 16.. i4%@1ye. 8Xe 
June 23.. 64%@10Ke. 9 ¢, 
June 30... 7 @l0%e. i 8c. 
July 7... 7 @l0\ye. 84@ 9c. 8&c 





Beeves.—The market has tended steadily down- 
wards until the close of our report, when a gain of \4c. 
per lb. was made, trade being favored by a short supply, 
good cattle, and satisfactory weather for keeping meat. 
Sales were ade at the close, however, at a reduction of 
igc. per lb. from the prices of a month ago; there being 
a wide range in quality of stock, prices were irregular. 
Dry cows sold lowest, at 7c. per Ib. for 54 Ibs. to the ewt., 
while choice steers, for the supply of the watering places, 
‘brought 10%4c. per lb. for 57 lbs. to the cwt.; 26 head of 
such steers, averaging 1,642 Ibs., were taken by one 
butcher at the above price. Kentucky grass stecrs sold 
at 8@9c. per lb., to dress 54 to 56 lbs. to the cwt; corn- 
fed, 56 Ibs., brought 94%@9%c. per lb. Dressed beef was 
in active demand, at 7gc. per Ib. for good and 734. per 
Ib. for extra sides....Cows.—There has been but little 
demand for cows, aud no fresh receipts came to hand for 
a week or ten days previous to the close of our report. 
Prices are steady, at $30 to $55 per head, according to 
quality... Calwes.—Good veals have been in demand 
and sold readily, closing at an advance of Jgc. per 1b. 
Buttermilk calves also met a ready sale at higher prices, 
viz., 24@8c. per lb. live weight ; fed calves brought 34 
@Ac per Ib. live weight. Good to prime veals sold at 
4!,@6c. per lb., and extra good at 64%@6}¢c. per |b. live 
weight.....Sheep. — The market, after an irregular 
course, has settled down at lower prices, although the 
trade has been brisk, and a promise of better prices was 
apparent at the close. Sales were made of poor to good 
butehers’ sheep at 34@4¥c. per Ib. alive; shipping 
sheep at 4% @5c. per ]b.; extra sheep were a little higher; 
lambs sold for 5@644c. per lb... Swime.—The market 
has been dull and weak. Prices have. been irregular, 
closing at 4@4%gc. per lb. for live of 150 to 180 lbs. 
Heavier hogs are very dull. No dressed hogs to be 
found on the market, and uo prices are quoted. 

The Horse Market.—The market for horses has 
been very quiet, and but little business has been done, 
excepting for shipment. A large number of work-horses 
have been exported for the foreign tram roacs, and 28 
coach horses were sent out inone week. These were ex- 
ceptionally fine animals and are expected to open the 
way for more extensive business in this class of horses. 
Prices are so irregular that no quotations can be given, 








Pric 

Bran, per ton., a Feed. 
Middlings, per ton: 
Ground Feed, per ion.. 
Linseed-oil-cake, wester of 
Cotton-seed- cake, per ton’, 
Chandler’s Seraps, OW cceeiviscan 


Prices of Fertilizers, 
Nitrate of Potash (9% per cent.), per lb. 

































Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per ib...’ 8 xe, 
ms do . (potash 274 per cent) eer db. ; @ixe. 
Girne Greate a eh en ha 
Nitrate of Soda, per rb rach cua verb “anette 
ulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), pe Ske@ite 
Dried Bi lood (ammonia 13 er =e a ues Kc. 
No.1. — —" 10 p. ct. es standa dy § ton 4 
do. obos do, 7 50) 
do. do. guaranteed, #® ton, cargo Koos os 
do. do. rectified, per ton, 9.00 p.c., an 
do. do. do. do. 38.40p.¢. rs 
Rcceish Pacific G uano, # ton.. 4 
xcelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground R ‘ Y 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (clay soils) per 1 tnw Bone ~4 
do. do, do. (ight soils) per 1,000 Ibs, 00 
do. do. do. “A” Brand, (for wheat) " 
DOR LPR Se she siccows sé vases osha 00 
do. Fruit and Vine Manure, do. re 17.50 
do. Bone, strictly pure, meal -.-per ton 00 
do. do. do. medium...... do. 00 
do. dissolved.. lo. 2.00 
do. C . ar Cauliflow er Manure per 1,000 Ibs. ..23,00 
do. Corn ES EE © per 1,000 Ibs, | | '93.75 
Stockbridge Corn Manure, per acre...........04. "20,00 
Potato do do 10.00 
“ zobacco 4 do 50.00 
“ tye do per ton 45. 
4 Wheat do : do ny} 
o foonme Down Manure, per ton...... 40.00 
“ urnip Manure, per ton.............. 30.00 
Bow ker’ 8 Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ton.. : 45.00 
Wheat Phosphate, per A aes ; 40.00 
Bz ani 's Raw Bone Phosphate, ei, ee ee 33.00 
Baugh’'s Manure for Tobacco and Grain, per ton.. 45.00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Raw Bone Phosphate. , 40.00 
8.00 


Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 





contuining a great variety of Items, ine'uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 

Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members: 
ora small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates, 





Bound Copies of volume 37, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 cach (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes, 2d cover page. 





Read the Advertising Columns.— 
Letters are daily received by the editors, asking where 
pigs, féwls, seeds, fertilizers, machinery, etc., can be 
procured. We consider all the information of this kind 
that is given in the advertising pages sufficient, if those 
needing anything will only look there ; and can not find 
room to repeat what is already plainly told elsewhere. 
Every page of the American Agriculturist, including the 
covers, is interesting reading, and should all be carefully 
examined every month. In addition to looking after what 
one may waut, the reading of what others have to say, in 
offering their wares, etc., starts up some new idea in the 
mind of the reader.—When writing to any advertiser, al- 
ways tell him in what tei his advertisement was seen. 


The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German edition. Besides 
these, there is a special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they cap have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journa] a most useful and acceptable present. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Africa, ete.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist, 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These.can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates, (postage included), sce our second cover 
page, and reckon the dollar at 4s. 2d. 

The Coming Fairs.—While our list of announce- 
ments of fairs, from official sources, is larger than at this 
time in any former year, there is still great room for im- 
provement in this respect. Our Fair-List is made up, in 
the first place from announcements sent by the officers of 
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the societies holding them ; in the second place from the 
advertisements in the various papers. We would repeat 
our request to the secretaries and other officers of fairs of 
all kinds, to send the dates and place as soon as possible. 
If no printed circulars are issued, send a postal-card. 
Be sure and give State, County, Town, and dates. 





Name the State.—One of the curiosities of fair 
show-bills is the frequent omission of the State. When 
we get a “ broadsider,” brilliant in red, green and black 
ink, of the Washington, Jefferson, or Adams County 
Fair, and find the name of the State omitted, we are puz- 
zled, and a reference to the Gazetteer does not help the 
matter,as there are any number of counties of these names. 

Houghton Farm—Doct, M. Miles.—It has 
been announced by some Western journals that Doct. 
Miles is engaged to conduct the experimental operations 
at Houghton Farm. This is a matter in which the readers 
of the American Agriculturist have an interest, and though 
it was not intended to allude to it in these columns until 
plans were matured and operations were well under way, 
yet as others have already given it publicity, we may, 
with propriety, say that the announcement referred to is 
true. It was stated last year that it was the intention of 
its proprietor to devote a share of Houghton Farm to 
agricultural experiments; owing to the difficulty of find- 
ing a proper person to take charge, the matter has for 
gome time been in abeyance. In the engagement of 
Doct. Miles the most important point in the enterprise 
has been fixed. Through a long term as Professor of 
Agriculture at the Michigan Ag’l College, through his 
lectures in various parts of the country, as well as through 
his reports, his contributions to the agricultural press, 
and his valuable treatise on ‘‘ Stock Breeding,” he is as 
favorably as he is widely known. Doct. M. is one of the 
few who join a thoroughly practical knowledge of agri- 
culture to high scientific acquirements, and we regard it 
as eminently fortunate, not only for Houghton Farm, but 
for the interests of agriculture in genéral, that his ser- 
vices have been secured. It would be premature to say 
anything at this time of the work proposed. The more 
important topic would be, the work that has been done, 
and of this the readers of the American Agriculturist 
will be informed in due time. All we need say now is, 
the work has been begun and is progressing under the 
most favorable conditions. Results will follow in time. 





A Sample of Many. — The usefulness of the 
American Agriculiurist is often attested in some such 
pleasant manner as the following. We might fill the pa- 
per with similar acknowledgements. ‘ W.,” of Mass., 
writes: ‘*‘ Though I am nota practical farmer, I am at all 
times interested in matters pertaining to agricultural 
pursuits ; therefore Iam a subscriber to, and a constant 
realer of, the American Agriculturist. I have received 
through its columns a good deal of practical information, 
some of which has been of advantage to me in my trade 
as a carpenter; hence, when I hear of a really good thing, 
I fee] under some obligations to make it known to others, 
if I may throngh the columns of this valuable paper.” 





Peaches in Florida.—aA correspondent at Waldo, 
Fla., noticing an item on the early shipment of peaches 
from Georgia, writes that they had fine ripe peaches on 
the Santa Fe Lake on May 14th., and that peaches have 
ripened there for several years in May. He says that a 
fine-flavored, good market peach is being largely planted 
in his vicinity, which should place the fruit in the New 
York market by June ist, and at reasonable rates, if 
proper transportation facilities are afforded. He sent by 
mail, on June 25th, samples of a peach from Kennard’s 
Fruit farm, near the Santa Fe Canal, which he says allows 
several pickings, from May 15th, and 20th, to June 30th, 
according to the season. The specimens reached us on 
July ist. We take them to be the Honey peach, or a 
seedling of that variety, which reproduces itself very 
closely. They came in excellent order, and if not, as we 
suspect, the ‘‘Honey,” their intense sweetness gives 
them a claim to be compared to honey. 





A New Cherry.—'D. §.,’’ Lancaster, Pa., sends 
specimens of a seedling cherry, which seems to 
possess excellent qualities. He states that it bears enor- 
mously, and continues for four weeks. As received by 
us, it is of about the size and appearance of ‘‘ Coe’s Trans- 
parent,” with a very long and slender stem. It is of very 
rich quality, being acid enough for cooking, but not too 
much so for eating. It will no doubt prove a fine mar- 
ket fruit, as the specimens on the third day from the tree, 
showed no signs of decay. We are glad to see a renewed 
interest in the cherry, which has for several years, al- 
most been a lost fruit, at least in the older States. 

The Duty on Quinine.—The removal of the 
uty upon quinine has for some time been advocated. 
The great use made of it in malarious localities, where it 
is almost one of the necessaries of life, has induced some 
of the advocates of free Quinine to call the import tax 











upon it “ Blood Money,” and some of the papers have 
been very eloquent over the matter, At the recent extra 
session of Congress, Quinine was placed upon the list of 
articles admitted duty free, whereat the papers rejoiced 
that the fever-stricken sufferers would no longer pay 
tribute to a few wealthy manufacturers. The result was 
very different from that which the advocates of “free 
Quinine” looked for. The largest manufacturing house 
in this country, so soon as Quinine was put upon the free 
list, gave notice that they should discontinue its manu- 
facture, whereupon the holders of the supply in this 
country at once advanced the price $7.50 per ounce. The 
advocates of free Quinine, in their opposition to “wealthy 
manufacturers,”’ overlooked the speculators, and the im- 
mediate result of their efforts is to increase the cost of 
the drug by almost one-third. If the duty was “ Blood 
Money,” what is this advance? Political economy can 
hardly be called one of the exact sciences. 


Sundry Humbugs. 
i al 
"Sh When we advise our read- 
ers to do, or not to do, this or 
that, this advice is founded 
upon what seems to us to be 
the common sense and equi- 
ty of the case. Weare often 
applied to for advice in mat- 
ters involving questions of 
law; this we can not give, as 
‘we make no pretence to legal 
knowledge. It often hap- 
pens that an opinion given 
e according to ‘‘ccommon sense 
and equity” is not in accord- 
ance with law. This is so 
much the worse for the law, 
and still worse for the unfor- 
tunate persons who appeal 
to it, expecting to get jus- 
tice. We have frequently 
described the tricks of the 
: venders of various patent in- 
ventions and machines, who in one manner or another 
procure from those farmers and other persons who 
undertake to act as agents for the sale of their articles 
NOTES WHICH ARE FRAUDULENT. 


The victim, thinking he has signed a mere receipt or 
order for goods, is astonished to find that he has in a 
short time a note to pay. The chaps who took the note, 
signed as an order, sell it toa bank, or to some monied 
neighbor. If the victim refuses to pay the note, he is 
sued by the holder. It has frequently happened that 
the Courts have decided against the farmer, the law being 
in favor of the innocent holder of the note. Another 
fraud has been extensively practised in Iowa. The 
swindlers, sell some patent, or article, for a low price, 
take the buyer’s note for $10, add another cypher, and 
sell the note for $100. When brought into the lower 
courts, these cases were decided in favor of the holders 
of the notes. as evidence of fraud could not be produced. 
One Joun CuarK, of Marion Co., Iowa (Put his name 
in small capitals, Mr. Printer, as he deserves the honor), 
was not disposed to accept such a decision. He had 
given a note for $10; he did not cancel all blank spaces, 
nor fill up the blank designating where the note was pay- 
able, as he was told that an agent would be along to col- 
lect it when due. When the note came to maturity, it 
was found to be ‘raised ** to $110—and made payable at 
a bank at Knoxville, Iowa. He was sued by the bank, 
and the Court decided, as the maker of the note did not 
fill the blank, the holder had the right to insert the place 
of payment, and that the raisinz of the note from $10 to 
$110 was a “breach of trust’ (!) made possible by the 
negligence of the maker of the note. 

SUCH A MONSTROUS DECISION, 


Mr. John Clark could not abide by, and determined to see 
if all Courts were on the side of rascals, as against honest 
farmers, he carried the case to the Supreme Court of 
Iowa. Here there happened to be common-sense on the 
bench, and at once it was decided that, as the blanks on 
the note were partly filled, any tampering with or altera- 
tion of such note was 
FORGERY—AND NOTHING LESS— 
and that the innocent maker of the note should not suf- 
fer because the holder had bought a note that was forged. 
This decision, which we, who know little or nothing 
about law, can not see how it could be otherwise, will 
make the bankers and other buyers of notes careful as 
to the article they purchase. The Western papers speak 
of this decision as one of the most important made for 
years. How much trouble, how much litigation, how much 
loss would be avoided were our oft-repeated warning: 
'*‘ FARMERS, BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN,” 


regarded by every farmer in the country! In view of the 
fact that there are a large number of frauds organized 
with great ingenuity for the express purpose of preying 
































upon farmers, and that the success of these, almost 
without exception, depends upon getting, upon one pre- 
tence or another, the signature of the farmer, we are 
warranted in advising every farmer (and indeed other 
readers) as an inflexible, invariable rule, to 
PUT YOUR NAME TO NOTHING WHATEVER, 

no matter whether it be called order, or receipt, or even 
your correct address. So sure as you write your namein 
any book, or on any scrap of paper in the hands of a 
stranger, you have taken a step which may lead to no end 
of trouble and greatloss. Don’t write your name, If 
the transaction can’t be completed without that, let the 
transaction go. Give your written name to no stranger 
under any. pretence whatever....Complaints now come 
from Kansas concerning a 

“UNITED STATES HOME AND DOWER ASSOCIATION.” 

Last month mention was made of a similar Association 
in Pennsylvania. The circulars before us give no locality 
for this ‘United States Association,” but it has agents 
in various parts of Kansas. This fact of no location, 
joined to that of a special appeal to clergymen, besides 
complaints from persons who have advanced money for 
loans, and after waiting six months have received none, 
make us think that this U. S. concern should be regarded 
with caution. One Postmaster in Kansas complains of 
being $45 ont of pocket, and that there are a dozen others 
in the same State in a similar condition....We hear of 


THE LIGHTNING RODDERS 


in all directions; it reminds us of the old negro song: 
“* Some come in June, some in July. 
But August brings de Blue-tailed-Fly,” 
but the species of the genus Humbug, known as the 
Lightning (rod) Bug, knows not months. It comes with 
the early showers of April and buzzes about—stinging 
when it gets a chance, until frost comes. We can add 
nothing to our advice to let these Rodders and their Rods 
alone. If lightning rods are needed, there are makers, of 
skill and reputation, who can supply them. A corres- 
rondent in Wayne Co., Ind., writes that the Rodders have 
been in his town and “swindled several people out of 
more money than would supply them with the American 
Agriculturist during their whole life time *—which we 
do nut doubt....It seems very odd to receive, after all we 
have said about lotteries, inquiries if some particular 
lottery is not safe. We can make but just one reply to 
such letters: Provided that lotteries are honestly con- 
ducted—which they seldom are, the chances are so mnch 
against the ticket holder that he is foolish to take the 
risk. We have just come across a new lottery scheme— 
to be genre, it is called a 
“GRAND MAMMOTH CONCERT,” 
and is alleged to be “In aid of the Nevada Building As- 
sociation and Public Charities of Nevada.” Virginia 
City has the misfortune to be the headquarters of the 
concern, the programme of which reads so like the 
Topeka and other earlier schemes that we should not be 
surprised to find the renowned Pattee at the bottom of 
this. The sending out of schemes has begun, and they 
will no doubt be everywhere. We can save many the 
trouble of writing to ask about this by giving them our 
advice in advance, which is to let all Lotteries, Gift-con- 
certs, Distributions, cr whatever the thing may be called, 
severely and entirely alone... . Besides swindles especial. 
ly for farmers, there are 
SWINDLES FOR FARMERS’ WIVES. 


We learn from Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., that a couple of 
smooth-tongued chaps have been abont, representing that 
they are makers of mattresses; for which they require old 
feathers ; they propose to take away old feather beds and 
return them filled with new feathers, a sample of which 
they show. As strange as it may seem, some farmers’ 
wives trusted these fellows with their beds, and are wait- 
ing yet-—months after the appointed day for their new 


_feathers. If ‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the 


bush,” so is an old feather bed in hand worth two new 
ones that never come....Something new in the way of 

FRUIT HUMBUGS 
comes to us from Perry Co., Pa., where some chaps are 
taking orders for Apple-trees, grafted on the White Thorn, 
at 50c. each. Freedom from all kinds of insects, and 
early bearing, are the advantages claimed. Another 
novelty is a Grape which grows.in a“ tree-form” with a 
one-seeded fruit. Let both stay on the other side of the 
Canada border, where they are claimed to have originat- 
ed....Ten or fifteen years ago our Humbug column gave 
each month several new schemes for 

“SHOVING THE QUEER,” 

the “‘ professional” term for getting off counterfeit money. 


“This business now and then makes a faint effort at re- 


vival, the majority of the circulars offering counterfeit 
money in plain language. These are schemes to entrap 
and swindle greén-horns, for the chaps do not have any 
counterfeit money. The latest circular of this kind isa 
curions affair, It offers “ Cigars of Green Tobacco,” and 
has all the talk about making these “ Cigars ” that others 
apply to counterfeits. Then follow arrangements for 

































































































meetings, injunctions as to secrecy—a curious lot they 
are—and an injunction: to “read the enclosed slip care- 
fully.” This slip, cut from a newspaper, gives an ac- 
count of an arrest of a man for having some of this cigar 
money, but a bank officer pronounced it genuine and the 
man is discharged. As with the old style of ‘* Queer ” cir- 
culars, these of the Cigar stamp are signed with different 
names. We do not mention this as a warning to our 
readers, for no one can be swindled by these chaps who 
is not as big a rascal as they, but to show how this 
form of hambugging has altered within a few years..... 
We once knew an old gentleman who had a great fancy 
for attending auctions. He would buy all sorts of out of 
the way and aseless things, such as others would not take 
for a gift, and send them to his barn. We once knew 
him to buy the pews of a church about to be torn down, 
and have them carted to that spacious barn. If any one 
questioned him as to kis odd purchases his reply in effect 
would be: *‘1t will come into use in seven years. Keep 
anything seven years and it will come out as good as 
new.”’ We may say that to our knowledge the old pews, 
though not put into a church, answered a purpose “as 
good as new.” We recently came across a humbug 
which called our old friend to mind, and made us wonder 
if there was any one who stored away played-out hum- 
bugs in a big barn, or other storehouse of rubbish, and 
brought them out ‘‘ as good as new”’ at the end of seven 
years. It is just about seven years since that chap 


STOPPED DIEING AT HOTELS, 


and now some one has brought him out of the barn of 
things forgotten, and he dies “just as good as new.” 
This dodge is old enough to be new to a majority of our 
readers, but it is a very well worn affair, and this time it 
appears with modifications. When it had its former run 
—and at one time it was worked very lively—the dear de- 
parted died at a New York hotel, which had no existence, 
and the keeper thereof told the story in much fewer 
words than the San Francisco landlord, who appears to 
be new at the business. This letter was directed toa 
gentleman in Attleborough, Mass., and it appears in the 
“Chronicle,” a wide-awake paper of that place. The 
printed letter heading is: 

HamittTon HovseE, 

2 San Francisco, Cal. 
P. O. Box 102, Station A. R. V. KINegswELt. 

The letter reads as follows: 

San Francisco, April 25th, 1879. 
V. H. BuackrneTon, Esq., 
North Attleborough, Bristol Co., Mass. 

Dear Sir :—It is my painful duty to inform you that a 
stranger registered at this house as Mr. Blackington died 
of pneumonia on the morning of March 29th, after a short 
illness. We can find no one who knew him. But from 
among various memorandums found on his person your 
name and address is mentioned. This leads me to he- 
lieve him to have been an acquaintance, at least. I have 
not written sooner, as I was in hopes that I could learn 
something more respecting him, but without avail. This 
course was necessary, inasmuch as I hold some valuable 
effects belonging to the deceased, which I must now 
make some disposition of as Iam about closing out my 
business preparatory to a journey to Arizona, where I 
shall be too far out of the line of communication. Under 
the circumsiances I feel that I shall be justified in send- 
ing the things to you. The deceased had but $50 on his 
person, which I permitted to be paid, to the attending 
physician and, for burial. The sum to which he was in- 
debted to me is $30 for board and attendance. If you 
will forward that amount, I will, on the receipt of the 
same, express the things to you securely packed. Should 
the deceased prove a relative or friend, allow me to offer 
my sincere condolence, and assure you that everything 
was done for him that was possible. 

Your best way to send to me would be to merely en- 
close the amount stated (thirty dollars) either in gold 
notes or greenbacks, together with any instructions you 
may wish to give, and address as below. An immediate 
answer will oblige, Yours very respectfully, 


R. V. KrneswE.t, 

P. O. Box 102, Station A. San Francisco, Cal. 

This man if he didn’t “‘ know how to keep a hotel’ any 
better that he knows how to write a humbug letter, had 
better shut up and go to Arizona. The chaps who died 
in New York seven years ago, used to have silver-mounted 
revolvers, a gold watch and chain, and lots of things. 
....In medical matters we havea large bndget, but all 
relate to the old dodge of 

SENDING PRESCRIPTIONS FREE, 
by thoee who have cures for Nervous Debility, Catarrh, 
and various unmentionable troubles. We have had a 
wide knowledge of these free prescriptions, and have 
found that in every case save one, they were absolutely 
fraudulent. They pretend to give the names of articles 
to be made up into a syrup, decoction, or other com- 
pound, but, in whole or in part, these 
NAMES WERE ABSOLUTELY BOGUS, 


that is, made up in imitation of scientific names, but in 
reality have no meaning, and do not belong to botany, 
medicine, or any other science. We make above one ex- 
ception to the rule that all the prescriptions were non- 
sense. In just one case a genuine prescription is given, 
by a man calling himself a‘ Rev.” He says that in view 
of the fact that some druggists do not have the ingredi- 
ents, he has made arrangements with one Syracuse drug- 
gist in particular to put up the stuff for $3.50, and adds, 
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“‘Tcan say of my own knowledge the price for which the 
remedy is sent, including the cost for putting it up, etc., 
is barely remunerative ’’—which fora ** Rev.”’ is—well—a 
little steep. A well known druggist in Mass. writes that 
he has the medicines in stock, and puts up the whole for 
$1--which leaves him a good margin of profit, and from 
our own knowledge of drugs, we should say that the chap 
who gets $3.50 has a good thing of it. The * Rev.” says 
that the price $3.50 ‘“‘is barely remunerative”’ for the 
“cost of putting it up, ec.” There’s where it is. Our 
Massachusetts friends do not put in any et cetera. They 
can make $1 cever the cost of “ putting it up,’”’ and leave 
a fair profit. The Syracuse chap finds $3.50 * barely re- 
munerative,” when besides the cost of “putting it up,” 
there is the ‘‘efe.”” What is this e¢ cetera, that increases 
the cost by $2.50?—What is the e¢ ce/era to which the 
* Rev.” man refers ?—Can it be that ‘efc.”’ stands for 
the share of the $3.50, which the man of drugs pays to 
the “ Rev.’’ man ?—This is a conundrum—we give it up. 
pe oe 

The Kansas State Board ot Agriculture 

issues a Quarterly Report; that for the first quarter of the 
present year was duly received, but we have been pre- 
vented from noticing it until now. Asit is made up by 
Alfred Gray, the estimable Secretary of the Board, we 
knew in advance that it would be creditable, but we did 
not expect to find so much of interest to one not a resi- 
dent of Kansas, as an examination shows to be the case. 
It is accompanied by a map, very minute as to details, 
but admirably clear, and must be of great value to every 
resident of the State, while the reports by counties upon 
the Diseases of Animals, Grasses, Fruit Prospects, Wheat, 
and other crops, must be most welcome to every farmer. 
Besides there are articles on Castor-Bean Culture, on 
Building-stones, Coal, and other geological products, and 
others of interest. The Report is not without its amus- 
ing feature ; a newspaper writer over the name of * Eli 
Perkins,” has in one of his letters warned emigrants, in 
effect, against “‘ Drouthy Kansas.” Mr. Perkins’ “ specu- 
lations”? are met by an array of facts, presented with a 
pungency which must make Eli wish he had not touched 
a point upon which al] Kansasians are sensitive above 
all others. We doubt ifany older State is doing so much 
for its agriculture as Kansas. 

The Colorado Beetle and Paris Green.— 
This pest has greatly mitigated its unwelcome presence 
this season. Now we should make an effort to finish 
him. The last brood will gather on the late potatoes, 
and if every one interested would exert himself, an end 
might practically be made of the insect. This has been 
an unfortunate season as regards accidents from the use 
of Paris Green. ‘Familiarity has bred contempt” for 
this dangerous substance, and there have been more 
horses, cows, pigs and fowls lost by poisoning, than ever 
before. There have been some curious accidents. A 
horse tied to a wagon in which was a can of Green, 
reached over, opened the can with his teeth, licked the 
poison, and died ina short time. A portion of a barrel 
of water, in which the Green had been mixed for appli- 
cation, was upset on a meadow and neglected. Cows 
pasturing on the field, ate the grass. and three died, and 
the others recovered with difficulty. A workman coming 
in to dinner, left the shaker, containing some * Greened”’ 
flour at the door-step. some fowls came, and pecked at 
the flour, when the mar came out, the fowls lay dead. A 
calf ‘chewed up a piece of paper, in which some Green 
had been wrapped, and which was thrown down care- 
lessly, and blown about by the wind. The calf died. 
Such accidents as these, show that people have become 
careless. Carelessness always leads to loss, if not dis- 
aster, and carelessness with poisons is criminal. 

Raspberry Rust.—* A Reader,” W. Mill Creek, 
Pa., sends specimens of Raspberry leaves, which are of 
a bright orange color on the under side. This trouble is 
caused by a parasitic fungus, belonging to the Rust 
Tribe, and lives upon the juices of the Raspberry leaves. 
The bright color is due toa vast multitude of small, 
orange-colored spores, in forming which, the nourish- 
ment of the leaves is used up, and they soon wither and 
die.—A fuller account of a closely related fungus—‘‘ The 
Wheat Rust,” is given elsewhere. If any one has tried a 
thorough application of the Flowers of Sulphur upon the 
first appearance of the Rust, we should like the results. 





Rawle’s Genet, Not ** Janet.??—Last month, 
p. 252, in a note upon this apple, we quoted ‘“ Down- 
ing’s Fruits of America,” for ‘‘ Rawle’s Janet,”’ as the 
propername. Mr. Charles Downing, in reference to this, 
writes us as follows: ‘‘ For the proper spelling of this 
apple, I refer you to the report on nomenclature, by Dr. 
Wm. M. Howsley. of Leavenworth, Kansas, in the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society’s Transactions for 1871, page 74. 
The Dr. has thoroughly investigated the origin, history, 
etc., of Rawle’s Genet, and also McAfee’s Nonsuch, Large 
Striped Pearmain, and Fall Queen apples, and it would 
be well for those interested in Pomology, to carefully read 












the report.”—As all who are interes i Spars 
their names, may not have (and mate ‘ad mer px 
Transactions referred to, we abstract from the pede 
teresting paper of Doct. Howsley, the followin ae 
While Washington was President, and Jeetbon dee 
retary of State, M. Genet was Minister from resi 
These dignitaries, (as dignitaries do to the present aaa 
liked good things, and Jefferson, at Mr. Gene th 
table, found apples, which he (G.) had sent 
France, and so admired them, that he (J.) proc 
of the variety from France, and Jefferson gave the ci 
to a Virginia nurseryman, Rawles, for propa rons 
There is much more of the story, but it is comical si 
from this, that the name should be Genet; not * Senna 
Mole Plow.—‘ A. M.,” Somerset Co., Pa, A mole 
plow may be made useful in heavy clay soil, by breakin; 
up the subsoil, and opening a passage for the water ne 
it to escape into permanent ditches, at the foot of the 
slope. But the effect is soon lost, and the plow must be 
used every year, to be of any considerable benefit, 
Light, sandy, or gravelly subsoils do not need drainin 
and to use a mole plow in them, would be labor ands 
away. Miner’s subsoil plow, is an excellent implement, 
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Crossing Poultry.—'W. S.,” Clay Co, Mo. 
Crossing common poultry with pure bred cocks, is gen- 
erally found beneficial, if the breed is well chosen, To 
cross Leghorns or Games, in the hope of getting large 
fowls, for instance, would lead to failure; and the egg 
producing fowls, such as Leghorns, Hamburgs, and 
Black Spanish, crossed on native hens, do not improve 
the kind atall. The best breed for improving common 
fowls, is the Light Brahma ; this cross produces a large 
early maturing fowl, and good layers of large eggs. 

To Fatten a Milking Cow.—‘L. 8. L.,” Bel- 
videre, Ili. Some cows that are milking, are difficult to 
fatten, as the food goes to milk, rather than fat. But 
fine corn-mea] fed dry, will fatten a cow, and tend to dry 
up the milk. Give 4 quarts a day, in two feeds of 2 quarts 
each, for three or four days, then add a third feed of 
one quart at noon for a few days. Then gradually in- 
crease the quantity, until the cow will eat 6 or 8 quarts 
a day. If she does not fatten, or begin to fatten, then 
she is not one of the fattening kind. It will not be safe 
to stop milking, lest the exciting food may provoke 
fever and trouble with the udder. 

Cough in a Cow.—‘G. E. E.,” Whitings, N. J. 
A cough may be caused by irritation of the air passages ; 
by the effects vf cold upon the lungs ; by indigestion, and 
in young animals, by the presence of parasitic worms in 
the air passages. By neglect, a cough becomes chronic, 
and in cows, is apt to result in permanent disease of the 
lungs, which in course of time is fatal. General treat- 
ment fora cough, consists in giving laxative, and cool- 
ing medicines, such as Epsom Salts, in 8 to 12 oz. doses, 
Saltpetre, in 4 to 8dram doses, and to apply Mustard 
paste to the throat or sides of the chest. Warm, soft 
food, and good nursing are beneficial. 





Keeping Water Cool.—Water for the harvest- 
field can be kept cool a long while if put in an earthen- 
ware vessel wrapped by several folds of cloth, which 
should be kept wet. The water evaporates from the 
cloth and cools the vessel and the coutents. Every time 
the jug is used, a little water can be spilled upon the sur- 
rounding cloth. Upon the same principle, the water ves- 
sels, in warm countries, are of porous, unglazed earthen- 
ware ; the small portion of the water that oozes through 
them and evaporates from the surface,cools the remainder. 
In such countries these water jars are placed in the shade 
and in a current of air, a hint that should be heeded by 
those who use a cloth-covered vessel. 

Treatment of a Worn-out Meadow. — 
Meadows that have been run down, become sod bound 
or covered with moss, sorrel, or other weeds, may be 
renovated without plowing. The old sod needs to be 
disturbed, but a thorough harrowing or a chopping of the 
surface with a disk harrow will disturb it sufficiently 
without plowing. Fresh seed is needed, and a dressing 
of lime may in many cases be all that is required in the 
way of a fertilizer. If it can be afforded, a moderate 
quantity of fine manure used as a top-dressing, and har- 
rowed in just before sowing, will be of great benefit. 
The work may be done at any time before September, 80 
that the grass and clover, the latter more particularly, 
should be well set before severe frosts occur. Orchard- 
Grass will thrive upon soils that are not rich enough for 
Timothy ; but it is better to have the ground good enough 
for the latter even if the former is to be sown. Grass isa 
crop for which the soil can not be too rich, for if the 
growth is excessive it can be cut at any time and made 
into hay or fed green. 





Muck.—The dry weather of late summer is the best 
time to get out a supp¥4 of this valuable substance. 
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Muck, when of the best quality, contains a large amount 
of nitrogen ; and it is an excellent absorbent for liquid 
manures, and above all, is of great value in composting, 
as this process renders the elements of the muck availa- 
ble to the plant, while at the same time the muck pre- 
yents too rapid, and therefore wasteful, decomposition of 
the other materials of the compost heap. 


Driving after Eating.—The digestion of a horse 
is governed by the same laws as that of a man, and as we 
know that it is not best for man to go at hard work the 
moment a hearty meal is eaten, so we should remember 
that a horse ought to havea little rest after his meal, while 
the stomach is most active in the processes of digestion. 
Many a good horse has been ruined by injudicious haste 
in working him with a fall stomach. 

Storing Hay.—When properly cured, hay keeps 
the best in a darge mow in which it has been thoroughly 
packed. Hay thrown up loose on a scaffold loses that 
aroma and freshness which characterizes that from the 
center of a large mow. Hay does not demand the large 
spaces between the outside boards of many barns in 
order to preserve it. Put the boards close together and 
keep out the air and rain, and save the hay which would 


otherwise spoil by weather staining. It looks better, too. 





Butter Not Gathering.—“L. B. K.,” Hunter- 
don Co.,N. J. The food has a great influence upon the 
milk. So has the condition of the cow. When the but- 
ter will not gather, but remains in the condition of a 
thick emulsion, it may sometimes be brought into order 
by throwing into the churn a gallon of cold water in 
which a handful or two of salt have been dissolved, and 
then operating the churn slowly to gather the butter. 
The cream may be improved in condition also by stirring 
a teaspoonful of salt in the jar in which it is kept. But 
to give the cows a daily feed of bran, or meal, if only one 
quart, is perhaps the best remedy, and its cost will be re- 
turned in the increase of butter. It pays to give this 
extra food even when cows are on pasture. 





Sour Grass on a Swamp.—“P. T.,”’ Maywood, 
N. J. Timothy will not grow on a swamp vigorously 
enough to crowd out the wild grass, although the tus- 
socks have been cut off. The land should be thoroughly 
drained and well limed, 50 to 100 bushels per acre, and 
then, after a few years mowing, the Timothy will take the 
place of the sedges and keep it, if the drains are kept 
Manure will not help such land; lime will. 


open. 


Cooking for a Few Cows.—‘‘S.” The prac- 
tice of cooking food for cows is rarely followed now. It 
seems to have been more laborious than profitable. We 
would not advise it under any circumstances for 4 or 
even 10 cows. It may answer well for a larger number. 





Harrow for Grass Seed.—“ W. L.,”’ Cresfield, 
Md. A light harrow should be used for covering grass 
seed. A flat plank drawn over the surface, will cover 
the seed sufficiently, and will smooth the surface. A 
brush harrow is an old fashioned and homely implement, 
but if weil made, is both effective, and cheap. 





Where Should the Forelock Go ?—“H. D. 
M.,” Somerset Co., Pa. The forelock may be placed un- 
der, or over the forehead band of the bridle. It isa mat- 
ter of fancy. If the lock is short, it may go outside of 
the band: if it is long, it should go under. If long it 
may blow about, and annoy the eyes, and is therefore 
best under the band. There is no rule about it. 





Seed Corn.—“ A. R. S.,”’ whose locality in Virginia 
we do not quite make out, ina letter giving an account 
of fair crop prospects, says: ‘‘ There is much complaint, 
that seed corn does not grow,” and very properly sug- 
gests, that this trouble may be avoided, by selecting 
corn for seed, and proper care of it afterwards. Corn 
taken at random from the crib in the spring, where it 
has been exposed to al) weathers, can not give so good 
results as seed selected as our correspondent says: 
* Select at once, the earliest and best ears, and they will 
give an earlier and larger crop, than any from seed taken 
from the crib. Headds that: ‘‘ Farmers will be surprised 
at the difference produced in their crop, by a careful se- 
lection of seed corn.” 

The Mass, Agricultural College.—We learn 
that the Hon. Chas. L. Flint, long the able Secretary of 
the Mass. State Board of Agriculture, has been elected 
to the Presidency of the College. We have not learned 
whether Mr. Flint accepts the position or not, but if it 
involves giving up the Secretaryship of the Board, we 
hope he will hesitate. Presidents are much more easy 
to find than good Secretaries. 





Time to Cut Fodder-Corn.—lIf a crop of fod- 
der-corn is worth the trouble of growing, it is certainly 
of sufficient importance to be properly harvested. The 
corn plant, like every other, starts with a view, so to 





speak, to the reproduction of its kind—the formation of 
seed—and all its fanctions tend toward this end. We 
may divide the life of the corn plant into three distinct 
stages—germination, or getting established; assimilation, 
or the preparation of food material, and seeding, or the 
ripening of the seed or grain. Up to the time that seed 
begins to form it is engaged in rapidly collecting ma- 
terials out of which to make and perfect the seed, but 
this work gradually diminishes, and when the corn is 
full grown no food is being gathered. Besides the fact 
that the nourishment passes from the leaves into the ear, 
where it hardens and becomes partially indigestible, the 
soluble substances of the stalk are also changed into hard 
woody fibre to make it rigid and capable of bearing the 
ear. To get, therefore, the full benefit of the crop, it 
should be sowed thin enongh so that each plant can have 
a good wholesome and natural growth, and then cut it 
just as that growth is finished. 

Burning Straw Stacks.—This is one of the 
swiftest methods of destroying a large amount of valua- 
ble organic matter which, when used as bedding and an 
absorbent of liquid manure, is of great importance. 





Multiplication of Weeds.—It has been found 
by careful and patient counting of the number of perfect 
seeds produced in a number of seed pods, and then count- 
ing the number of mature pods, that on a single plant of 
Purslane (Portulaca oleracea) there will be one million 
seeds matured. This will furnish a seed for every square 
foot of ground on 23 acres. Suppose each of these plants 
of the second generation does as well as the single parent, 
we will have the enormous sum of 1,000,000,000,000, as 
the seeds of the second generation from a single plant, 
or a seed for every square foot of 23,000,000 acres. 





Hurrying the Cows.—If moderation is needed 
anywhere on the farm, it is in the driving of cows. A 
boy, or a dog, that will hurry, and therefore worry, the 
cows as they are taken to and from the pasture should be 
—to put it mildly—attended to. Boys, do not run the 
cows home, even if it is getting late, especially if it is on 
the way to the yard and their udders are full of milk. 





Raising Water for Irrigation.—‘G. S.,” 
Salt Lake City. There is no wheel made, that will run 
by means of the water raised by it: The water-wheels 
in use at the lead mines in the Isle of Man, (Englan4,) 
are ordinary over-shot wheels, but of extraordinary di- 
ameter; one of them is 60 feet in diameter, with only 8 
feet buckets; the streams in that little island are 
small, but have generally a great fall. Unless there is 
a great quantity of water to waste, a water-wheel will be 
found far from economical, and a wind-mill will be both 
cheaper to begin with, and waste no water. A recently 
published book on Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and 
Orchard, gives all information on this, and other points 
in irrigation. It can be had at this office, for $1.50. 


A Horse Breaking Down.—‘F. W. §.,” 
Summerville, Ga. ‘Breaking down,” consists of a se- 
vere sprain of the ry lig t, by which the 
fetlock joint loses support in bad cases, and comes to 
the ground. The treatment consists of bandages, blist- 
ering, and rest ; but it is so serious that the services of a 
competent veterinary surgeon should be procured. 

Boys at the Fairs.—There is no public gather- 
ing of people and things so pleasant and profitable to the 
farmer boy as a fair. Many a youthful farmer has had 
his interest in improved stock, new machinery, and fine 
fruits kindled by attending such an exhibition. By all 
means take the boys (and girls too) to the fairs. 











Rule in Buying Live Stock.—Mr. Wm. Mc- 
Cullock who, of late, has been buying Shorthorns so 
largely in England, to establish a herd in Australia, gives 
as his rule in purchasing animals: ‘‘ Pedigree first, beast 
afterwards; and unless both were good, I did not buy.” 
This puts the matter in a nut-shell. 

Salt to Prevent Garget.—“ 0. W. W.,” Ster- 
ling, Mass., writes: ‘* A friend having a herd of cows was 
considerably troubled with Garget. A portion of the bag 
would become inflamed and hard, the milk from that por- 
tion thick and ropy, and finally the inflamed portion 
would become useless. Four or five years ago he com- 
menced giving to each cow, in her stall, a small handful 
of salt, every morning before milking, and has not had a 
single case of garget since he commenced the practice. 
He says he does not know that the salt prevents the 
Garget, but is inclined to think it does. His cows seem 
to be anxious for their salt the first thing in the morning. 
Not long since he omitted to give the usual ration of salt 
before milking, and the first cow he sat down to was so 
uneasy that he was reminded of the neglect, and gave the 
cows their salt, after which there was notrouble. The 
reason he commenced to give the cows salt in their 
mangers was, because when he put salt in any receptacle 





where the cows had it in.common, only the stronger of 
the herd would get any, these driving away the weaker 
ones, which would soon learn that the salt was not for 
them, and cease all attempts to get any. 





Rye, for Soiling in early spring, should, in the 
Northern States, be sown late in August or early in Sep- 
tember, on rich, well drained soil. With proper care in 
cutting it before it heads out, it will spring up again, and 
in this way three or four cuttings can be had at inter- 
vals of a few weeks, before other soiling crops are ready. 

BRabbits.—Persons having Rabbits of choice breeds 
for sale, keep the secret remarkably well. During the 
past six months we have had numerous inquiries asking ~ 
where Rabbits of this or that breed can be had, but have 
been unable to return a satisfactory answer. Should any 
breeder advertise that he has the animals, people would 
find it out and get his pets away from him.—Moral; If 
you want to keep Rabbits, don’t let any one know that 
you have them, but if they are kept for sale, advertise. 

Lucerne for Soiling.—This clover-like plant 
takes a deep root and equals clover in the nutritions 
character of its herbage, while the yield, under proper 
treatment, is considerably greater. It stands a drouth 
better than clover, and will grow on dry and porous soi). 





Feeding Pigs.—It is very important that pigs be 
fed with a plenty of nutritious food while they are young. 
If they are let to “ run” for their living at this age, they 
will be stunted, and the profits of pork raising small, 

— 

Iron in Grain.—The use of iron wire in binding 
grain in self-binding reapers, has cansed a new trouble for . 
the millers. With all ordinary care in threshing, some 
bits of wire will get among the grain, and these make a 
deal of trouble at the flouring mill. The iron is separated 
from the wheat by the simple device of placing a magnet 
in the grain-spout, where it at once arrests the iron. 





Soiling saves fences, one of the most expensive fea- 
tures of ordinary farming; prevents the seeding of 
weeds ; and keeps stock from trampling down and wast- 
ing more fodder than they eat. It doubles the amount 
of stock which can be kept on any given amount of land, 
and there is a vast increase in the amount of valuable 
manure that may be saved. There is some additional 
labor, but the returns are so much greater, that Soiling 
is the system of the present as well as future agriculture, 


The Largest Wheat Farm on the globe is 
along the Red River, in Dakota, near the town of Fargo. 
It contains 40,000 acres, and gives an average yield of 25 
bushels per acre. Theowner does not walk over it be- 
fore breakfast. 

Root Crops vs. Fallow.—The old idea of ren- 
ovating the soil by a season of rest, after two or more 
similar and exhaustive crops have been grown, is fast 
going out of date, and the root crop is taking the place 
of the fallow. This change is a great improvement, and 
means a mixed husbandry and rotation of crops, in place 
of the single crop system, which should be practised on- 
ly in a new country, and perhaps not always there. 





Drain TilJes.--As so many farmersare laying down 
tile, it may be well to remind our readers, that there is a 
choice even in drain tiles ; that there are good, bad, and 
indifferent tiles, and some worse than useless. A whole 
drain system, costing hundreds of dollars may be spoiled, 
and made useless by one bad tile ; just as a chain or 
rope may be worthless, because of one weak place. But 
the rope or chain may be repaired without much trouble ; 
while to find the defective tile, may require the undoing 
of the whole costly work. If a tile has a hole clear 
through it, it may perhaps be supposed to be all right: 
without considering the shape of that hole. In the drying, 
some tiles will lose their shape, some will flatten ont a 
little and become oval, and in the burning, some will 
curve. Every tile that is not perfectly round, quite 
straight, smooth and square-edged, smooth within, free 
from lime pebbles, and thoroughly well burned, so that 
two will ring sharply, when struck together, should be 
remorselessly rejected. No thought of the makers or 
dealers interest should be entertained; it were better 
even to pay twice for defective tiles, and throw them 
away, than to use them. But that is wasting one’s rights 
and money. No dealer should deliver imperfect tiles, 
and when one buys, he should stipulate to discard every 
unserviceable one, and do this without hesitation. 





Paint and Putty cover up a multitude of defects. 
But they are very useful also in preserving machines, 
implements, and vehicles. There is no better time than 
now, when everything is dry, to fill up open cracks with 
putty, and cover wood and iron work with a coat of 
paint. A small quantity of varnish in the paint will 
much improve it, with but little addition-to the cost. 
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Dairying in a Warm Climate.—‘H.Q. A.,” 
Beaufort Co., S.C. Where the climate is warm, and there 
is no cool spring, the following method can be used for 
setting milk. Dig a well as deep as possible, and fita 
pump in it, to allow the water to be frequently agitated 
and changed, and thus keep it fresh. Procure a few 
deep pails with covers, such as are used in the Cooley 
Creamery, and attach fastenings to hold down the covers 
when the pails are submerged. The can should be 
weighted to sink it in the water. (See American Agricul- 
turist, July, 1879, page 265:) Lower the cans with the 
milk into the well and to the bottom where the water 
will be the coolest. The cream may be cooled and the 
butter hardened in the same manner. A porous felt used 
for boiler coverings would answer the purpose of a non- 
conductor, and when wetted, as a cooler, by evaporation. 


Concrete Buildings.—‘“ J. A. T.,” Britt, Iowa. 
Cellar walls and root houses may be made of concrete 
with advantage. Directions for this work were given in 
November, 1874, which number can be had for 15 cents. 





To Destroy Ants,.—Since the note on page 310 
was written, we have seen two remedies suggested in 
the European journals. A correspondent of the “ Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle’ suggests to those troubled with ants 
“to get their druggist to dissolve some Arsenic in Hon- 
ey, and place the mixture on pieces of slate or glass, 
where the ants will eat it and die. Be sure that the Ar- 
senic is properly mixed with the honey [and be sure to 
keep children out of the way]” adds the Editor. As Ar- 
genic is very slightly soluble, we would suggest, to those 
who wish to try this, the use of the Arsenite of Potassa 
as preferable to Arsenic....The same journal quotes the 
German “ 1. Garten Zeitung” assaying that dilute Car- 
bolic Acid is perfectly efficacious. One part of Carbolic 
Acid is mixed with 100 parts of Water, thoroughly stirred 
repeatedly during 24 hours, and any scum that may rise 
to the surface carefully removed. This mixture is said 
to kill the ants and not injure vegetation, and may be 
poured freely into their nests. 





Still More About Ants.—‘ H. L.,”’ Kankakee, 
Ill., writes in full his interesting experience with ants 
in his lawn, grapery, and elsewhere, from which we con- 
dense the following. He had tried hot water, kerosene, 
and sugar poisoned with Paris Green, without much 
success. Last year he had about 30 chickens of choice 
breeds, which were allowed to run at large in the grapery, 
and on a portion of the lawn. By mid-summer, he found 
that the ant-hills in the vicinity of the coops had disap- 
peared, and observation showed, that the chicks would 
“gobble up” the ants whenever one appeared. He 
moved the coops to other parts of the grounds, where 
there were ant-hills, opened the hills, and both ants and 
their pups were greedily devoured, the pupz being pre- 
ferred. The experiment was repeated this year ; some 30 
or 40 chickens were hatcbed expressly as ant-killers, and 
at the time of writing—the end of June—‘“‘ not an ant- 
hill can be found on my premises,” though the ants are 
still troublesome in the house, where the chicken remedy 
can not be applied..... Several correspondents write that 
they have killed ants, by pouring kerosene into their 
holes. “F. D.,” of Jacksonville, Fla., says that he thus 
got rid of a small black ant, with a poisonous bite, by 
the use of kerosene..... “FF. K..” Watertown, Mass., 
writes that a few years ago, ants appeared on a bank in 
the frent of his house, and completely ruined about 15 
feet of it. After trying every suggested remedy, without 
good results, he removed the sod from a portion of the 
bank infested by the ants, and thoroughly sprinkled the 
ground with benzine, applying it with ‘a watering-pot. 
New sods were laid, and he has had no trouble since. 
We thing that benzine will destroy vegetable, as well as 
animal life, but the liquid is exceedingly volatile, and 
probably there was time between its application and the 
laying of the new sod, for it to evaporate....J. A. Fet- 
ters, a well known small fruit nurseryman, Lancaster, O., 
writes that if salt is sown broadcast, lawns will not be 
infested by either antsor grubs. The application should 
be repeated aftera rain. Mr. F. says that salt is especi- 
ally useful where bees are troubled by ants, and that he 
finds it beneficial to protect his strawberries from the 
white grub as well as ants. Mr. F. does not state the 
quantity, but says ‘“‘sow broadcast as for wheat.” As 
from 5 to 20 bushels to the acre have been used upon 
wheat, this is not very definite....‘‘J. L. McC.,”” Wood 
Co., Ohio, sends his method of catching ants ; he says: 
“Soak sponges in sweetened water, squeeze out, sprinkle 
with granulated sugar, and place them near the ants’ 
nests. When the insects fill up the sponges, which they 
will do very soon, kill the ants by dropping the sponges 
into boiling hot water; prepare the sponge traps as be- 
fore, and set again. I have tried this method and know 
that it is sure death toants.”....‘* H. O.,”” Waterloo, IIl., 
gives a sort of 4th of July method of disposing of ants. 
He says: “ Get a bunch of fire-crackers (or more if need- 
ed), take a spade and push it intoa hill, then pry the 








spade sideways, to make a cavity wide enough for the 
bunch to drop into it, light the fuse to the crackers, and 
you will witness a scene both amusing and useful.” 





“is Higher Farming a Remedy for 
Lower Prices? is tlie title of a lecture before the 
* fast Berwickshire Agricultural Association,” by J. B. 
Lawes, LL. D., F. R. 8., etc., of Rothamsted. Succes- 
sive bad seasons and immense importations, together with 
the higher price paid for labor, have paralyzed the Eng- 
lish farmer, and led him to inquire: What next? Dr. 
Lawes presents no specific for these troubles, but inquires 
into the advice, so frequently given, of meeting lower 
prices by increased production. It is possible to greatly 
increase the production on a large part of the land, but 
to do this there must be an importation of manures and 
fertilizers from without—and it is this method which he 
understands by “high farming,” when the farm becomes 
a factory where imported manures are made into food, just 
as wool and cotton are manufactured into cloth. Except- 
ing the extra cost of the manures, the charges for growing 
a crop do not increase very greatly ; and if the amount of 
produce bear a constant ratio to the fertilizers applied, 
then it would appear that high farming would be a remedy 
for low prices. But three times the quantity of manure 
does not bring three times the amount of produce. Be- 
yond a certain limit, the manure costs more than the in- 
crease of the crop. It isacommon fallacy that, in feeding 
stock, the cost of the food will be covered by the meat 
and other products sold, and the manure costs nothing. 
In a true account something must be charged to the ma- 
nure.—The bulk of the paper is given to tables and the 
discussion of his experiments at Rothamsted, proving 
the truth of the statements made above; that the increase 
of the crop does not keep pace with the increase in the 
amount of manure applied to the land; and also, that 
manure made on the farm costs money. ‘‘So far, how- 
ever, as increased production is to be attained by the ex- 
ercise of freedom, intelligence, and economy in manage- 
ment, so as to get the maximum amount and value of 
produce from the manure that is applied to the land, and 
the maximum amount and value of meat and mauure for 
the outlay in store-stock and in food, increased produc- 
tion is a necessity of the times and would prove the best 
remedy for lower prices of farm produce.” 





(Basket Items continued on page 319.) 





Wheat Insects: The Hessian Fly—The 
Midge. 
= Na = 

The U. 8S. Entomological Commission, have in hand an 
investigatiom, which is of vital importance to every 
wheat-grower in the whole country. The first step to- 
wards the abatement of an insect pest, is to learn its pres- 
ent exfent and condition,—in fact all about it, that obser- 
vation can teach. This investigation, while made by the 
Commission, is in the special charge of Prof. A. 8. Pack- 
ard, Jr., and those who know his thoroughness, will feel 
sure that it conld not be in better hands. But for one 
man to visit the principal wheat regions of the country, 
and make observations in each, would require years, 
Prof.. Packard must have help, and the farmers, for 
whose benefit the work is undertaken, are those who can 
best help him. Even those living where the Fly and the 
Midge are unknown, should not be indifferent to the 
work. Excu.ption this year, is no assurance of a like 
freedom next year, and the first appearance in a locality, 
of destructive insects, is an important part of their his- 
tory. The Commission has issued a circular, asking help 
from the farmers, and we show our appreciation of its 
importance, by giving space toit. In doing this, we ask 
our readers to give it a careful perusal, for it is very in- 
structive to all wheat-growers, and then to lend their aid 
to the work in the manner there indicated. 

The circular says: ‘‘In brief, the habits of the Hessian 
Fly are as follows: In May or June two or three small, red- 
dish-white maggots may be found imbedded in the crown 
of the roots of the wheat, at or near the surface of the soil, 
causing the stalks and leaves to wither and die ; the mag- 
gots harden,turn brown, then resembling a flax-seed, and 
change into little black midges with smoky wings, half 
the size of a mosquito, which appear in spring and au- 
tumn, and lay from twenty to thirty eggs in a crease in 
the leaf of the young plant. Specimens of the fly may 
be obtained by sweeping the wheat when three or four 
inches high, with a gauze net, Please send me speci- 
mens of the fly, eggs, maggot and “ flax-seed,” in vials 
of alcohol, with notes as to the date when found, and full 
information as to the insect enemies and parasites. 

Tie Wheat Midge is apt to be confounded with the 
Hessian Fly. It is a small, mosquito-like fly, orange yd- 
low, with clear wings, which hovers over fields of young 
wheat in June. It attacks the heads of the wheat, laying 
its eggs when the wheat is in blossom. On hatching, 
the maggots crowd around the young kernels of wheat, 
causing them to become shrivelled. The maggots in 








Jul dA . ail , 
July an ugust descend into the 
round cocoon smaller than a svustard! seed, Ticket ~ 
inch below the surface till the following Tue ais 
Information regarding the following topics is 
fully solicited ; to be forwarded at the close of thes 
1. When, where, and how are the eggs deposkten yt 
2. When does the maggot appear ? 
8. When is the “ flax-seed ”’ state of th i 
the seed-like cocoons of the Wheat ahora nani V4 -«! 
4. At what date do the Mi tie 
Pe sowects dges appear in spring and 
5. Look for minute parasites in the eggs and maggots 
They may be bred by placing the eggs and maggots with 
the wheat in bottles covered with gauze, and the parasitic 
flies preserved in vials of alcohol. 
6. Statistics as to abundance and losses in your town, 
7. State the best preventive remedies, as deep plow. 
ing or burning in the fall, or the rotation of crops. 
Specimens of the wheat affected by these insects, and 
of the eggs, maggots, and flies, together with their para. 
sites, in alcohol, are requested. When mailed, the alco. 
hol can be poured ont, and cotton soaked in alcohol will 
keep the specimens wet until received. Packed ina tin 
box they can be sent through the mail, to A. 8, Packard, 
Jr., Providence, R. I.” 





Cotton-Worm.—Important Investigation, 
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The ravages of the ‘* Cotton-worm ” (so-called), which, 
by seriously diminishing the cotton product, affect not 
only the cotton grower, but some of the most important 
industries of the country. In view of these facts, Con- 
gress made a special appropriation for a thorough inves- 
tigation of the habits of this insect, in order that its de- 
structive work may be checked. For reasons, stated in 
another column, Congress has transferred the appropria- 
tion from the Department of Agriculture to the Entomo- 
logical Commission. The Commission have placed this 
investigation under the special charge of Prof. C. V, 
Riley, under whom it was commenced while he helda 
position in the Dept. of Agriculture. Prof. R. has for 
some time been in the field, our last letter from him be- 
ing dated Marion, Ala., in which he incloses a new cireu- 
lar issued by the Commission. As it is important that 
the request to cultivators for aid in the work should reach 
every grower of cotton, we give the questions to which 
replies are wished, with the remark that it is desirable 
that the answers to these be made whatever previous cir- 
cular may have been replied to. 

‘**1. During what year was cotton first grown in your 
State, county, or locality ? 

2. How many years elapsed after cotton first began to 
be grown, before the worm began to work upon it ? 

3. Is the worm most dreaded after a mild or aftera 
severe winter ? 

4. Do wet or dry summers favor its multiplication? 

5. What is the earliest date at which you have known 
the worm to appear in spring ? 

6. In what locations does it most often first appear? 

%. What is your experience, and what are your views, 
as to the winter habits of the insect ? 

8. What natural enemies of the worm among birds, 
quadrupeds, or insects, are you familiar with? 

9. What has been the result of the efforts to allure and 
destroy the moths, and what methods have proved most 
satisfactory? Give your estimate of the relative value 
for this purpose of poisoned sugar, molasses and vinegar, 
or other poisonous substances, and fires. 

10. Are the moths most attracted to sweetened snb- 
stances when smeared upon trees, boards,etc. or when con- 
tained in vessels in or near which lamps may be lighted ? 

11. Are any flowers known to be attractive to the 
moth? Ifso, specify them and their season of blooming. 

12. What do you know, from your own observation, of 
the influence of jute grown near or with the cotton? 

13. Has anything been found more generally useful and 
applicable, or cheaper, than the use of the Paris Green 
mixture,or of Arsenic in some form, to destroy the worms ? 

14. Have you known of any injurious effects following 
the use of this poison, either to the plant, to man, or to 
animals? 

15. State what you consider the best and most effective 
method of destroying the worms in your section. 

16. State the cost per acre of protecting a crop by the: 
best means employed. 

Correspondents will confer a favor by numbering the re- 
plies to correspond with the questions, and by writing on 
but one side of the paper. 

Prof. Riley will be glad to receive figures, either phote- 
graphs, or drawings, of machines or contrivances em- 
ployed for the wholesale use of the Paris Green mixture, 
either in the fluid state or as a powder; or any ocvher 
kinds of machines or traps employed for the destruction 
of the insect. Models of such are still more desirable, 
and may be sent by express, unpaid, to the headquarters 
of the Commission. Correspondence is solicited when- 
ever any expense must attend the carrying out of these 
requests, in order that authority may be given to make 
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essary outlay and thus insure the refunding of the 
amount Replies should be sent before October next.” 
All communications should be addressed to Chas. V. 
Riley, Chief U. S. Entomological Commission, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


The Entomological Commission—The De- 
partment of Agriculture, 


Congress ‘builded wiser than it knew” when it es- 
tablished the ‘“« Entomological Commission,” primarily 
to investigate the Rocky Mountain Locust or Grasshop- 
per. The Governors of the Locust-ravaged States applied 
to Congress for relief; it was understood that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under its then Commissioner could 
do nothing, and this opinion was manifested by estab- 
lishing a Special Commission under the Department of 
the Interior. This Commission consists of the well 
known entomologists, Prof. C. V. Riley, Prof. A. 8. 
Packard, Jr., and Cyrus Thomas, Esq., and much good 
work was done, as the reports show. When the Dept. of 
Agriculture had a new (and novel) Commissioner, and 
he, in an interval of good sense, appointed Prof. Riley to 
the charge of the entomologica! work, it was felt that the 
Dept. was equal to any entomological investigation that 
might come before it. Hence when an investigation of 
the Cotton-worm was ordered, the appropriation was 
placed in charge of the Dept. of Agriculture, and the 
work was actually begun, by Prof. Riley, as the Ento- 
mologist of the Dept. As stated some months ago, Prof. 
Riley, finding his usefulness interfered with, resigned his 
position in May last. But by getting away from the 
Dept. the country did not lose his services. Fortunately 
the time for which the Entomological Commission was 
established has not expired, and so long as it continues 
to work for the benefit of the farmers of the country it 
will no doubt be continued. So soon as Prof. Riley left, 
Congress expressed its opinion of the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture by transferring this Cotton-worm appropriation to 
the Entomological Commission, of which Prof. R. was the 
Chief, This Cotton-worm investigation,concerning which 
more will be found elsewhere, and the proposed investi- 
gation of wheat insects, also noted in another place, 
show that the Commission has planned for work, the 
results of which can not fail to be of the greatest value 
both North and South. But isn’t it funny, to have a 
nominal Department of Agriculture, and put out some of 
its most important work to a Special Commission? 
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American Products in England—Prizes 
for Our Butter and Honey. 


The great Dairy Exhibition held in New York in Dec, 
last, had its interest greatly enhanced by a remarkable 
collection of rare and curicus cheeses from various foreign 
countries. This contribution was made by Messrs. H. 
K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., of this city, and the same firm 
is doing a good service in making American products 
known abroad. Not only have our dairy products been 
sold in England as English, but a large number of pecu- 
liarly American articles, such as canned and dried fruits 
and vegetables, the trade being wholly in English hands, 
had their brands and labels so changed that the consumer 
bought them as English products. As the farmer is di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned in the production of these 
articles, our readers will be glad to know that they are 
hereafter to be sold as American, and upon their own 
merits. The Messrs. Thurber have opened a branch in 
London, for the purpose of making: American goods 
known abroad. 
products into prominence was in entering American But- 
ter and American Honey for competition at the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Agricultural Society. Ina note to the 
Editor, dated July 2d, they say :—‘* We have just received 
acable dispatch from our London office, stating that the 
highest prize for American Butter at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, held in London, beginning June 30th, 
had been awarded to butter made by John S. Murray, 
Delhi, N. Yovand that the second prize was taken by but- 
ter made by John Stewart, Anamosa, Iowa, both of whom 
were represented by our firm; and also that the highest 
prize for honey had been awarded to American Honey, 
exhibited by our firm. The exhibition of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society this year was of more than usual im- 
portance, owing to the fact that it was open to the pro- 
ductions of all the world, giving it an international char- 
acter, which previous exhibitions of the Society had not 
had. We have not yet heard whether other branches of 
American food products were on exhivition or not, as 
Honey and Butter were the only two articles exhibited by 
us. It is to be hoped, however, that the great staples in 
the cereal and provision lines were represented, as prizes 
taken at these exhibitions bring the fine quality of Amer- 
ican productions to the attention of consumers, create a 
demand, and thus help American producers to obtain a 
better price for their products than they otherwise would 
have been able to-get.” 


One step towards bringing American: 





Editorial Correspondence—Notes by the 
Way. 


_—~ 

(Mr. OnaneE Jupp left home the middle of June for a 
somewhat extended tour among our Readers, particular- 
ly at the West,—not so much to ** write up ” his journey- 
ings, as to mingle with practical men, observe and talk 
over their “‘ ways and means,” their modes of culture, 
etc. We give below a first installment from his memo- 
randum book of Notes by the Way.—Eps.] 

Crop Prospects. 

Burlington, Iowa, July.—Reasoning from analo- 
gy—from the “nature of things,”—I have not 
looked for very good crops generally, in our coun- 
try, during 1879. After two successive years of 
productiveness considerably above the average, 
taking the country as a whole, we could hardly ex- 
pect a third good year. Yet, judging from what I 
have seen, in a journey of over 1,200 miles, by day- 
light, between N. Y. City and here, through parts 
of Southern New York, Northern Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Indiana, and Central Illinois, the out- 
look is certainly very encouraging. Farmers have 
yet, perhaps, to run the gauntlet of unfavorable 
harvest weather and early frosts; but from careful, 
constant observation, and diligent inquiry, I gather 
that the present prospect through the region re- 
ferred to is quite as good as at this time last year. 
Leaving the cars on the ‘‘Western Reserve”’ of Ohio, 
I rode many miles with and among the farmers, 
and found them in good spirits. The Wheat fields 
show a fair to heavy straw, with heads well de- 
veloped. Plenty of fields promise 20 to 30 bushels 
per acre. The Hay crop is fair, not a heavy bot- 
tom, owing to lack of early rain, but thickening up 
now, and pushing forward well. I noticed con- 
siderable old hay, in barns and stacks—now selling 
at the farm for $6 to $9 per ton, according to quali- 
ty. Oats look tinely, asarule. The Corn is small 
as yet, owing to late planting, but it has a healthy 
look, and with a continuance of the present favor- 
able weather, wheat, corn, oats, and potatoes, will 
be fully an average crop, or better. The above re- 
marks apply also to Northern Indiana and to 
MIllinojs, in the counties crossed between Chicago 
and Burlington, and so far as I could learn north- 
ward and southward of this line. An intelligent 
observer at Mendota, and another at Galesburg, IIl., 
agreed in saying that ‘‘ we usually have good farm 
crops hereabouts, and this year they promise excel- 
lently, except that grass is a little short.’’—I have 
just talked with the enterprising Editors of the 
“Burlington Hawkeye,’’ who on Saturday received 
direct special telegraph reports from over seventy 
localities in Southern Iowa, and Southern and 
Western Llinois. While there are exceptional un- 
favorable local accounts, the general report is in the 
highest degree satisfactory. ‘The stand of corn is 
magnificent,” is the language of the Editor, in sum- 
marizing the reports. The acreage is increased, 
and the condition most vigorous and promising. In 
8. W. Iowa the Chinch-bug has done considérable 
damage to wheat, and Rust has affected the crop in 
limited localities, but the increased acreage and 
general good condition will give a full average crop, 
if not exceed it. On Saturday I visited some wheat 
fields near Burlington, already cut, and the thick 
sheaves, good heads, and plump kernels, are full 
of promise. Harvesting will be in full blast be- 
fore this week closes. Qats are good in some 
places, poor in others ; in the aggregate a little be- 
low the average, according to these reports. I call 
them good in Ohio, Indiana, and Dlinois, where I 
saw them. Upon the whole, the reports from 100 
miles and more east and west of this point are de- 
cidedly encouraging. ‘‘Corn has not been better 
at this season, in Western Illinois, since the big 
crop of 1870.’’—My tour will take me into Northern 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

P. 8. Chariton, Iowa (180 miles west of Burling- 
ton). Ican confirm the above report as to corn. 
In coming from Burlington here, we have seen 
numberless great fields, in most vigorous growth, 
already waist high and more. We have seen thirty 
or forty fields of wheat in the shock. The general- 
ly wide space between them, and their smallness, 
does not indicate a large yield. Other crops now 
growing look well; corn is just magnificent, as 











year, or indeed in other years at the same period. — 
Quite unexpectedly, I met in Lorain 
Ohio, a well-to-do farmer, Mr. Alfred Gillette, who 
was my neighbor and school-mate, 45 to 47 years — 
ago, near Niagara Falls, which was then almost the 
“far West,” though even then many of our 
bors pulled up takes from time to time and pushed 
on in emigrant wagons, to Ohio and Michigan, and 
later to Illinois—a great attraction being the fact 
that in the oak openings of Michigan, and especial-_ 
ly on the prairies of Illinois, they would find land — 
ready to work, without the heavy “clearing” re- 
quired in the densely timbered regions south of 
Lake Ontario, between the Genesee and Niagara 
Rivers.—It was a most enjoyable treat to talk over 
with friend Gillette, the struggles of youth, when 
we worked hard on adjacent farms, gathered all 
the advantages we could from the district schools, 
and while yet scarcely grown up boys, taught in 
neighboring districts during winter, We discussed — 
the peculiarities of old neighbors, and followed out 
the subsequent history of the boys that grew up 
with us, few of whom now survive. The old fami- 
ly physician, Dr. Cook, the greatest man we knew, - 
because he had “been to College” and was won- 
derously learned, filled our boyish heads with an 
ambition for “‘ larning,” and when the writer struck 
Eastward, friend G. went to Oberlin on a like 
errand. He afterwards taught in some of the Ohio 
schools, and finally settled down at farming near 
Oberlin, where I found him enjoying a good farm, — 
and independence, the result of many years of hard 
but intelligent work and economy. It was, of 
course, gratifying to me to learn that during the 
past quarter of a century he has had the American 
Agriculturist as a suggestive counsellor. It would 
have been still more gratifying, if he had carried 
into execution, his oft-formed purpose of sending 
for its pages some of the practical suggestions 
gained in his experience. Thousands of others in 
like manner fail to write out what would be of 
great use to their fellow cultivators. He has had 
the pleasure of aiding other young men, who are 
now settled upon good farms. While he has made 
profits in general farming, his best gains, I judge, 
came from raising sheep, of which, at one time, he 
kept some 400 fine wools. He says one year he 
took the premium over all others, in LosmNe sheep. 


Sheep Freezing to Death in June, 

Some years ago his sheep had just been shorn and 
turned out to pasture. A cold storm came on, but 
being unwell he forgot his coat-less flocks. A 
neighbor called his attention to them, and on going 
out he found in one flock of 100 valuable animals 
87, I think it was, dead or so chilled that they soon 
died. Of his other flocks he lost less, as they were 
partially protected. One large flock gathered in a 
bushy grove, and with considerable care, nine- 
tenths of them were saved. I tell this incident to 
suggest to all owners of sheep the importance of 
carefully protecting newly-shorn animals, not mere- 
ly from cold storms, but from chilly nights. Though 
they may not be fatally affected by cold, there is a 
great change to them in removing a heavy coat of 
warm wool, and the cold of an ordinary night is 
enough to induce diseases that will greatly deterio- 
rate their value. Think of a man wearing four or 
five thicknesses of heavy woollen garments, day 
and night, until into June, and then having all 
these removed in a day except a thin gauze. under- 
shirt, and having his bed out of doors upon the 
ground without mattrass or coverlet-4 

Dry Curing Pork and Beef, 

Mr. Gillette informed me that he had for a num- 
ber of years practised, with entire success and great 
satisfaction, a method of dry curing, which sup- 
plied far better and sweeter bacon and ham than 
the usual brining process. After killing, the car- 
casses dry and thoroughly cool, 24 hours orso. The 
sides and hams are then rubbed over with molasses 
—he uses the Porto Rico. Salt is heated in an iron 
vessel to a dry fine powder, and almost “red hot,’ 
when it is spread quickly over the smeared pork, | 
and when cool enough is thoroughly mixed in with 
the hand. After about three days the same pro- — 
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cess is repeated. They then lie in a dry and cool 
place for a couple of weeks, when they are ready 
tor smoking. No brine is used to toughen the pork 
or hams, or affect the flavor. The smoking is con- 
tinued at intervals, with care not to get up a heat 
by a continuous fire. Two *°es a day are made 
with corn cobs, or dry oak or hickory. The total 
smoking, that is the time the meat is well surround- 
ed with smoke, is 100 to 120 hours in all. After 
smoking enough, the bacon or hams are packed dry 
in barrels, or hung up, and kept dry and cool. That 
to be kept into or through the next summer, is 
rolled in plenty of newspapers, packed in barrels, 
and covered over with a thick layer of dry wood 
ashes. He says he has never lost a pound, and 
never failed to have bacon and hams sweet and de- 
licious to the taste, and commanding the highest 
price in the market. Weshould add, that in curing 
very large hams by this process, as a safety precau- 
tion, he makes small openings down to the bone 
joints, and fills them with the hot salt.—He cures 
BEEF in the same way, but only puts it through the 
first salting process. Indeed some of his neigh- 
bors give pork and hams only the first salting, but 
he deems the second application, above described, 
as better, and insuring perfect success always. 
An Ohio Cheese Factory. 

Friend Gillette drove me out to the South Am- 
herst Cheese Factory, which is conducted as fol- 
lows: The Messrs. Eggleston, Bramon & Co. own 
the factory and apparatus, receive the milk from the 
producers, attend to all details of making, curing, 
and marketing, deduct 1? cent per Ib. for the cheese 
and 4 cents per Ib. for the butter made, as their pay, 
and the balance, received every month, is divided 
among the milk producers, in proportion to the 
number of pounds of milk each has furnished. 
(The Factory charge last year was 2 cts. per Ib. for 
cheese, and 5ets. per lb. for butter). The sales are 
made at the discretion of the manufacturers, but 
they.are glad to divide the responsibility as to the 
best time of selling, by taking counsel with the 
owners. The milk brought in at evening, is set in 
small cans in cool water, and the cream removed 
in the morning and made into butter. The skimmed 
milk is then mixed with the fresh morning milk, 
and made into cheese. We understand that the 
cheese thus made-sells within one cent a pound of 
that made from whole-milk, with no cream removed. 
—About one pound of butter is taken from 86 lbs. 
of the night’s milk.—Ten pounds of milk yield one 
pound of cheese, on the average. This Factory 
received the milk of 600 cows during 1878, from 
which it produced about 206,000 lbs. of Cheese, and 
35,000 lbs. of Butter.—In 1877, the producers re- 
ceived $1 for each 100 Ibs. or 50 quarts of milk ; in 
1878, sixty cents for each 100 Ibs., or say 1}/, cent 
per quart, reckoning milk at 2 Ibs. per quart.—The 
producers received in 1877 about $50 per cow on™ 
the average. In 1878, about $35 per cow. Some 
were dissatisfied with last year’s results, and only 
500 cows contribute milk this year. The produc- 
ers at a given hour, morning and evening, strain 
the milk into a large can or cans, standing upon a 
platform on the side of the street, at home. Con- 
tractors pass around on specially fitted long plat- 
form wagons, and gather these cans and take them 
to the factory, receiving for this and returning the 
cans, $2 per cow for the season, from April to No- 
vember. Each producer receives back daily in his 
cans his proper share of the whey from the factory. 
This is valued at $5 per cow and upward, for feed- 
ing to ealves and swine, and is taken into account 
in estimating the profits. The whole working is 
regular and simple. The entire dairying work upon 
the farm is reduced to milking and depositing the 
milk in the covered cans by the roadside, twice a 
day, receiving and using the returned whey, and 
washing the cans.—I have only given a general 
outline of the system, without going into details of 
manufacture, profits, etc. The fact thut such estab- 
lishments are very frequent in many sections of the 
country, and are multiplying instead of diminish- 
ing, is evidence of their utility. The better pro- 
ducts obtained, and of course better prices, are in 
theirfavor. Whether the proprietorship plan above 
described, or the coéperative one—the producers 
owning the factory and employing agents to make 
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and sell the butter and cheese is the better, is 
still a question. 
Fultz Wheat—(Winter). 

Mr. Gillette scores one point in favor of the U. 8. 
Agr. Department. He received therefrom a parcel 
of wheat which he has multiplied until he now ex- 
hibited to me a 4-acre field that I estimate will yield 
120 to 140 bushels this year, or 30 to 35 bushels per 
acre. It is on heavy clay land, from which two suc- 
cessive corn crops have been taken, the first from a 
pasture sod turned under. No manure has ever 
been applied to the land, I believe. The Fultz is a 
white-chaff, bald variety. It was sown in drills, 
and tillered from 10 to 25 stalks—15 to 18 stalks be- 
ing very common. Unfortunately this has been, 
accidently, mixed with some of another hard- 
bearded variety, and can only be saved for pure- 
seed by careful and laborious hand-picking. 

Permanently Good Land. 

The soil is, in one sense, the farmer’s machine for 
manufactoring crops. Its wearing power is an im- 
portant element in its valuation. A good loam, 
while easy to work, may produce well during a few 
years and wear out; the same of a dark peat or 
vegetable mould. A strong clay soil, on the con- 
trary, is hard to work at first, and but moderately 
productive, except when lying so as to have a nat- 
ural drainage, and at the same time have a consid- 
erable accumulation of humus (decaying vegetable, 
leaves, etc.), in its surface. But when freed from 
water by under-draining, or by a thorough system 
of ridges and deep dead-furrows, and thoroughly 
broken up by tillage and exposure to frosts and 
ameliorated by mixing with it turned under sods, 
or green crops, or manure. There is no better, 
permanently good farming land than the original 
strong clay soils. They will last, and be productive 
generation after generation, with small expense for 
foreign fertilizers. They contain inexhaustible sup- 
plies of fertilizing elements, that are gradually re- 
leased as wanted by thecrops. The straw pro- 
duced suffices to keep them mellow enough for the 
roots of plants. With their straw, and an occasional 
clover crop turned under, they increase in fertility 
with successive cropping. 

Some soils of this class may in time need the ad- 
dition of phosphates, though in many cases the 


phosphoric acid seems to be abundant after 40 or | 


50 or more years of continuous cropping. 1 write 
this at evening, after spending a day in examining 
some clay farms on the ‘‘ Western Reserve,” and 
studying the experience of those who have been on 
them 30 to 40 years. Some of the most thrifty 
farmers tell me that they neither need nor use any 
other fertilizers than an occasional plowed-in sward. 
They save and apply all the barn-yard manures pro- 
duced, and when they can buy at the village stables 
manure for 50 cents per wagon load they get it, and 
apply it upon the surfaces of meadows, or upon 
potato or corn ground, which has not recently had 
a sod turned under. When produce is high, or 
they have special need of manure for particular 
fields or crops, they can afford to pay as high as $1 
per load if they do not have to haul it over three 
or four miles. That it will not pay to give over $1 
per full farm wagon load, as plowing-in sod or 
green crops would be cheaper. 


A Grindstone Manufactory. 

I visited in North Amherst, O., the Halderman 
Quarry, and chanced to meet as one of the foremen 
an old subscriber of the American Agriculturist, Mr. 
Henry Ludwick, who took me through the works. 
This is similar to, if not a continuation of, the noted 
Berean deposit, and it is claimed that the stone 
here has a better “‘ grit’? for grindstones. The de- 
posit extends for miles (I know not how far). At 
this quarry the sand-stone, nearly white, is in a 
solid deposit, without any perpendicular seams or 
cleavage, and goes down to an unknown depth— 
improving with the descent. They are working 
some 65 feet below the surface. There is some 
horizontal cleavage, sufficient to allow partially 
regular splitting. Deep grooves are cut down with 
picks, through a layer, on all sides of a large mass. 
This is broken into smaller squares or pieces by 
picked grooves and iron wedges. It is then split 
horizontally into sheets or blocks of the desired 
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thickness. The blocks are rough dressed 
picks, and in part sent to cities east and west 
building (dressed cut) stone, and in part world 
into grindstones. For the latter purpose, the large 
blocks are roughly worked round with Picks, 4 
square hole is picked and finished with Chisels 
through the center, and the great stones, weigh 
anywhere from 100 to 4,000 lbs. or more, are put 
upon the shaft (mandril) of an immense turni 
lathe. While revolving rapidly, a man with a ms 
of pointed crow-bar turns the stone down to the 
desired diameter, thickness, and smoothness 
when they are slipped off the lathe, and are ready 
for market. They are sold by the pound, [ meas- 
ured a few of those the weight of which was 
marked, and found them thus: 


Diameter. Thickness. Weight. 
4} feet 6 inches. 1,112 Ibs. 
5 feet 8 inches. 1,832 Ibs, 
5 feet 10 inches. 2,290 Ibs, 
6 feet 10 inches. 3,298 Ibs. 
6 feet 12 inches. 3,958 Ibs. 


The last, a pretty big grindstone, lacking only 42 
Ibs. of weighing two tons! Larger stones even are 
sometimes worked out. They can get them of any 
size, however large. These one or two ton grind- 
stones were handled with all ease, by one or two 
men, using cranes and steam power.—There ig 
evidently material enough in this part of Ohio to 
supply all the good grindstones and whetstones 
the whole world will want for centuries to come, 


Wood and Timber for the Prairies, 

Omaha, Nebraska, July.—Through the kindness 
and courtesy of the Hon. O. F. Davis, we have en- 
joyed an instructive ride through the country sonth- 
west of Omaha, one special object being to see the 
40 acres of forest grown on the high open prairie, by 
Mr. J. T. Griffin. He was originally from Otsego 
Co., N. Y.; then resided at Oakland, Mich., and set- 
tled here in May, 1856, taking up a farm of 400 
acres. He was absent from home, but we met him 
on the way tothe city, and gathered some of his ex- 
perience. He first planted Black Walnuts in the 
fall of 1856, making holes about one foot apart, 
dropping in the Walnuts, and covering about two 
inches deep. They started well in spring, grew 
finely, and in the spring of 1858 were planted out in 
the fields, 10 feet apart, in the quincunx order, 
This, he says, was far too thickly, and it is very evi- 
dent. There is a multitude of small, well-grown 
trees. Where, from any cause, one was left 20 or 
mre feet from the others, it has grown much 
larger. As it is, Mr. G. has a dozen acres or 80 of 
fine, straight, thrifty Black Walnut trees, yielding a 
good deal of fruit (nuts), and worth, acre for acre, 
many times as much as the cultivated land. 
While young, occasional trees were trimmed a 
little, but they usually grew straight and erect 
without it.—Mapies.—In 1860 he gathered Maple 
seed as soon as ripe in May, and at once sowed 
it in drills near together. It sprouted quickly, 
and by autumn there was an immense supply of 
young Maples a foot high or more. Mr. G, says 
the great point is to sow the seed shallow 


- just as soon as it is well matured and before it has 


time to dry. They were transplanted 2 to 8 years 
from seed, and half a dozen years from the: seed 
he began cutting out for fuel, and in 10 years 
the 8 or 10 acres supplied all the wood for 
fuel wanted on the farm. He planted the Soft 
Maple, gathering the seed from wild trees growing 
along the river. He grows successfully the White or 
Green Ash, and Cotton-wood, taking young plants 
of each from the native groves. Hard Maple does 
fairly. Chestnut grows, but does only fairly. 
Honey Locust is good, and he has a large number 
of thrifty trees. The Black Locust would be first 
rate, but the borers destroyed it after a time; yet 
he would grow some of them. In order of value, 
Mr. Griffin prefers: 1st. Honey Locust for timber, 
etc.—2d. Black Walnut for timber, fuel, ete.—8d. 
Soft Maple for early fuel.—4th. Cotton-wood 
for fuel, and many uses as timber, set 4 to 6 
feet apart, and as they enlarge, cut out for 
fuel. Mr. G. says he would guarantee to ob- 
tain any number of young Cotton-wood trees 
wanted for planting for $2.50 per 1,000, loaded on 
the cars. They grow rapidly almost anywhere, 

and there is no reason why prairie farmers should 
not have them in abundance. He advises sowing 
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acorns (Burr or White Oak) wherever Cotton-wood 

is planted ; the small oaks will come up, and grow 
well as the Cotton-wood trees are removed. I 
noticed on his farm long border lines of large Cot- 
ton-wood trees 10 to 18 inches in diameter, which 
cisneted a pleasing appearance at a distance. His 


THE SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW. 


groves and belts of trees show what can be readily 

done. Such groves of large and small dimensions 

are becoming a feature of the Nebraska prairies. 
Apples. 


Mr. Griffin has some good apple orchards. The’ 


trees are large and thrifty ; but some of the best of 
them growing along the southside of one of the 
groves of trees, which act as a wind-break, are 
dying. He thinks they are too warm in hot 
weather, and that the wind-break groves should be 
planted on the south side; that they will thus stop 
the force of the northern winds about as well, and 
the trees will be in a more uniform atmosphere ; 
that it is not the degree of cold that injures the 
trees, but the variations of temperature. This put- 
ting wind-breaks on the south to break the force of 
the northern winds is a novel one, to the writer at 
least. For varieties, Mr. G. says the Northern 
Spy and Ben Davis are the best for Nebraska. 


The Syracuse Chilled Plow. 
—_—— 


A few weeks ago, a dialogue something like this 
oceurred upon the writer’s place. ‘‘ Here is a new 
plow which is to be thoroughly tested, and I wish 
you to use it in the fall plowing.”’—“‘ Guess I don’t 
need to try that plow.”—" Why not ?’’—** Because 
I know all about it already. Now you’ve got a 
plow that there is no mistake about. It’s there 
every time—why where I came from, you could’nt 
give away any other plow.”—The implement in 
question, was the “‘ Syracuse Chilled Plow.” The 
“ where I came from,’ is Dutchess Co., N. Y., and 
upon reading the numerous certificates published 
by the makers, we found that a large share of them, 
and those of the most positive character, were from 
citizens of that county. The Syracuse Chilled Plow 
is one of those implements, that tell their story at 
sight. Just as a sailor knows from the “‘ lines,”’ and 
the “rig ”’ of a vessel how it must sail, so one who 
is a judge of such matters, knows at sight, that this 
plow can’t help doing good work. The “ cut of its 
jib,” is altogether in its favor. But the ‘‘form and 
manner,”’ are not the only essentials in a working 
implement, and this is especially the case with a 
plow. We must have here, matter, as well as man- 
ner, and in this respect, the testimony in favor of 
the ‘Syracuse Chilled,’’ is as decided as to its 
character, as it is abundant as to numbers. Among 
the recent improvements in the arts, none is more 
important, than that which allows iron to be hard- 
ened in such a manner, that for many purposes, it 
is equal in all respects to steel.. The makers of the 
Syracuse Chilled Plow, claim to have a superior 
process for producing their wares, and the various 

prizes awarded at fairs, and the testimony of those 
who have used them, go to show that their claims 
are well founded. The plow here figured, is fur- 
nished with a eoulter; an engraving of the plow, 
with a jointer has already appeared in our adver- 
tising columns. The makers are very positive in 
recommending the jointer, and regard it as a mis- 
take if a farmer prefers a plow without one, as 
they claim that a jointer will work wherever a coul- 











‘rig’ for one of these plows, comprises : two Plow 
Points; two Jointer Points; one Clevis; one 
Wheel; one Wrench: one Jointer, and one Band. 
The company allow their agents to make very lib- 
eral terms with farmers, for a trial of their plows; 
before purchasing. The first a of this kind, 


was made Aug. 2nd, 1876, and it was estimated, 
that there were in 1879, 40,000 of the Syracuse 
Chilled Plows at work in all parts of the country. 


A Modern _Gider-House. 


The traveller throughs 60 some of the older States, 
who sees the veglected orchards, and the cider- 
mills and cumbrous presses going to decay, might 
infer that cider was no longer made in this country. 
On the other hand, were the same traveller to come 
across one of the catalogues of Boomer & Bosclert, 
he would conclude from the fullness and complete- 
ness of this, that cider-making was an important 
industry in this country. Both conclusions would 
be right. In some of the older States, orchards, 
from the attacks of insects and other causes, join- 





needed adjuncts. We give here the 

across the end of one of their bevtecnwy oe : 
produce 100 barrels per day, the other engr : 
being inconveniently large for our columns. — 
apples brought to the mill, are delivered in bins’ 
placed at some distance from the building. ‘These’ 
bins are of such size that each two inches in depth 
holds one bushel of fruit, and allow of ready 
measurement of the owner’s apples or those sent 
by aneighbor. The apples are conveyed from the 
bins, by means of an elevator upon the endless- 
chain principle, to the hopper at the upper part of 
the building, shown in the engraving at ZH. An 
annex to the building, seen at the left hand of the 
engraving, contains the boiler which supplies'steam 
to an engine upon the main floor, ok 
motive-power of the house. Directly below the 
hopper is the apple grater, cpracteiins ge i 
as it has th 
pages. pe dS to say that this pea t 
rapid work and is ingeniously contrived to prevent 
damage from the presenceof stones or other foreign 














for laying up the cheese, press-cloths used. 
When the SL icsae “ie pette nts eee the 
press, the end of which is seen at the right hand of 
the engraving. Here the same power is made to 
work the press, and the juice, as it runs out, passes 
into large vats in the base of the building, to be 
raised into barrels by means of a pump for the pur- 
pose, also worked by steam. The catalogue refer- 
red to gives every possible accessory, down toa 
hydrometer to test the strength of the juice, and: 
many minor details which we have not space to 
enumerate. Of course the juice, when once pressed 
from the apples, may be disposed of as cider, or 





ed to the lessened demand for cider, have been 
allowed to go to decay, and 
have not been replaced by 
new plantations. In other 
localities it is found that 
properly managed orchards 
pay, if not by marketing the 
fruit, then by converting the 
fruit into cider, and ultimately, 
as paying better, into vinegar. 
Intelligent orchardists are 
ready to conform their opera- 
tions to the season and the 
markets. If it will pay bet- 
ter-to do so, they barrel their 
apples and send them to mar- 
ket. If this does not promise 
paying returns, they are sure 
that if converted into cider or 
vinegar, their fruit will yield 
a profit, and enterprising fruit 
growers are ready for either. 
The large orchards of the 
fruit districts have their cider 
and vinegar-houses, provided 
with the needed machinery for 
working up the fruit whenever 
that is the best disposition to 
make of it. The old cider-press, with its cheeses 
laid up with wet straw, and its big wooden screw, 
the creaking of which could be heard fora long 
distance on a clear morning in autumn, has given 
way to presses which, while they take up much 
less room and make vastly less noise, dispose of 
the apples with remarkable rapidity. In July, 1877, 
we described a press which we saw at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition the year before. This press, which, 
by a combination of the screw and toggle joint, 
possessed remarkable power, was one of the Power 
Cider Presses made by Boomer & Boschert. While 
an efficient press is a most important part of the 
outfit of a cider-house, there are many accessories 
needed for its most efficient working. That cider- 
making is not one of the “lost arts,” is seen by the 
catalogue of the firm named, where they not only 
offer to supply the apple grater and press, but every 
accessory needed for their rapid working. Indeed, 





ter will, and be much more effective. The full 





they give plans for erecting cider-houses with all 





converted into vinegar. Messrs. Boomer & Boschert 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF CIDER-HOUSE. 
afford every facility for exp: 
most effective manner ; Ww 
with it afterwards, they do not concern er 
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shall be done 


Lining Boxes op ae Metal 


J. C. Green, 3 Co., N. J., sends the follow- 
ing practical He writes: ‘“‘I have 
with interest, the directions, in the June and July 
numbers, for re-filling machinery boxes with Bab- 
bitt Metal. These are very timely, as I find much 
ignorance among farmers on this and kindred sub- 
jects, and many farm machines come to ou® shep 
for repairs when they only want. “cleaning tp” and 
new lining in one or {wo boxes, which the farmer 


might just a8 well do himself {f he sick ek 
As this comes direetly in my | line of 


mit me. to supplement your sis ab me 
additional hints and sugy s. “If the two. f 
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it will be found difficult to adjust the shaft in each 
so that they will fit in all respects when they are put 
We think a better plan is, to pour the 
metal into the lower half-box while it is bolted to 
the frame where it is to be used, as this is the easi- 


together. 





——_— 
4 — 


bearing or bearings on the same shaft. After the 
lower half of one or more boxes is filled, remove 
the shaft and trim off the upper surface of the new 
metal ; then replace the shaft, and put on the up- 
per half-box, with a thin strip of pasteboard or 
wood on each side of the shaft between the two 
half-boxes, and screw the upper half down firm 
upon these strips. Then, after stopping the ends, 
it may be filled through the oil-hole (to be after- 
ward punched or bored out), or through other holes 
made for the purpose, or it may be poured at the 
end of the box on top of the shaft, by making a lit- 
tle tunnel-shaped place of putty to guide the metal 
to its place. Indeed, we seldom fill boxes without 
using putty or clay to stop small openings where 
the metal might leak out. Don’t forget the wood- 
en plug in the oil-holes if they are not used to pour 
through. In place of the strips of pasteboard or 
wood, commonly used between the two parts of the 
box, I prefer to put in several layers of thick paper, 
and then when the bearing wears a little loose, one 
or more layers of paper may be taken out, and the 
upper half screwed down, making it as snug as new. 

“Very good Babbitt Metal is made by melting to- 
gether 9 or 10 parts, by weight, of Lead with one 
part of Antimony. Lead is cheaper than tin, and 
many farmers have scraps of old lead lying about 
that might thus be utilized. Persons living near a 
nrinting office can often get worn-out type for 10 or 
.2 cents per Ib., which is most excellent Babbitt 
letal. I may add what seems not generally known, 





that wooden boxes may be lined in this way, even 
easier than iron boxes, and thus farmers may often 
replace broken iron boxes with wooden ones, or 
build some kinds of machinery themselves, and 
make boxes in this manner as good as the best, 
i, in any enee, the space for the metal is quite 


Fig. 1.—THE ‘‘ CHAMPION’ GRAIN DRILL. 
est way to get it exactly “in line” with the other 
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thin, it is a good plan to form, with putty, a tun- 
nel-shaped place where the melted metal is to en- 
Ifa 
proper ladle is not at hand, use an old frying-pan, 
though it will not hurta new one. If a stove or fur- 


ter, so that it can be poured very rapidly. 





nace is not convenient, lay three bricks or stones on 
the ground a few inches apart, and set the ladle on 
them and build a fire below, with dry chips, etc.” 





About Grain Drills. 


Improvements come about slowly, but the regu- 
lar planting of wheat by means of a drill possesses 
sO many advantages over broadcast sowing, that 
farmers adopt it at once, wherever the land is in suit- 
able condition. The writer’s experience in a grain 
country has been in one originally heavily timber- 
ed, where the old methods was, tosow wheat among 
the stumps until time and decay allowed of 
the easy removal of these obstacles. Farm- 

_ers in such a country are on the lookout for 
economical methods, as they have to compete 
in their grain growing with their brethren 
on the easily worked prairie lands. So 
soon as it was shown that the use of a Drill 
made an important saving of seed, the fields 
were cleared and put into condition to allow 
of its use much earlier than formeyly, and 
wherever practicable the Stump Puller, anti- 
cipated the natural process of clearing the 
stumps. But it is not merely in the saving of 
seed that the Drill shows its value ; the even 
sowing at the desired depth, and proper covering, 
are strong points in its favor. Recently our farm- 
ers have learned that cultivating—a very indefinite 
term for keeping clear of weeds—wil! pay in the 
wheat field, and there is now nothing of greater pro- 
mise to our grain-growers than 
this one of stirring the soil be- 
tween the rows of wheat and kill- 
ing the weeds that retard its 
growth. Ofcourse cultivating is 
only possible where the grain is in 
regular rows, and regular rows 
are only possible when the grain 
is sown by a Drill—an interesting 
illustration of the inter-depend- 
ence of inventions. Had there 
been no grain Drill there would 
have been no Wheat Hoe, and 
the invention of the Wheat Hoe, 
or cultivator, has on the other 
hand greatly enhanced the value 
of the Drill. The grain Drill is 
merely a seed-sower upon a large 
seale. A box contains the seed, which is delivered 
by tubes—usually eight—at the proper distance 
apart for the drills. The difference in the various 
styles consists in the arrangements for opening the 
soil, for covering the drills, and for the regular sup- 
ply of the seed, Modern drills have an attachment 








Fig. 3.—CONE GEARING OF “‘ FARMERS FRIEND’? DRILL, 








for sowing concentrated fertilizers with the 
and some are so constructed that they ma be 
converted into Corn-Planters, and may be a y 
to sow grass seed. We give here engravings of ¢ 
of the popular kinds of Drill now in use, Meant 
shows the ‘‘Chatapion Grain Drill,” made atOw. 
N. Y., for which the makers find an ine ty 
mand. They claim for this machine that its feeders 
are so constructed as to deliver an exact amount of 
grain, that needed changes can be made Without 
loss of time, and that the arrangement for |ift 
the hoes out of the ground or stopping the feeders, 
are worked with the greatest ease. This Drill hag 
an arrangement forsowing grass seed ; it has also g 
corn-planting attachment, which deposits the corn in 
two rows, 42 inches apart, with the kernels at dis. 
tances of 6, 12, or 18 inches, as may be desired. The 
“Champion Grain Drill’ was one of the imple- 
ments that received a medal at the great trig} 
of drills made during the Centennial Exhibition, 
Another prize Drill at the Centennial was the 
“Farmers Friend,’’ made at Dayton, 0., shown in 
figure 2. An engraving of its exterior is an unsatis. 
factory matter of illustrating a grain drill, as the 
importaut portion, the one which a judge of ma- 
chinery would examine first—i. ¢., the feeding por- 
tion—is hidden from sight. The makers of this 
Drill also claim great perfection for its f 
device, as well as for its “‘Cone Gearing,” by 
which the distribution of the seed is regulated. Ags 
will be seen by the engraving of this device in 
figure 3, the several wheels or gears, regulating the 
movement, are bolted to a cone. A cog-wheel 
on the main shaft is moved by a lever to 
with every wheel of the eone which will cause 
the delivery of the desired quantity of seed. As 
with other first-class drills, this is made to sow 
fertilizers, and has an attachment for 
grass. Not content with the award at the Cen. 
tennial, the makers competed at the Paris Expost- 
tion of 1878, at which this Drill received medals, as 
it did in the same year from the Agricultural §o- 
ciety of Scotland. Knowing that the “ Farmers 
















































































Friend ” was in use by a farmer of our acquaintance, 
we asked his opinion of it. 





The reply, not a very 


| long one—‘“‘ I consider it a first-class machine inall 
respects ’—is, to those who know the writer, quite 
as expressive and says as much as would be con- 
veyed in a long letter. Indeed, those few words 
from an intelligent farmer are to some persons 


a more valuable testimonial than many medals. 
ae 


Fall Plowing.—The better the preparation of 
the ground the better the crop. The high average 
yield of the English farms is no doubt largely due 
to the thorough preparation of the ground before 
seeding. Our climate is superior to that of Eng: 
land for wheat growing; yet a yield of 64 bushels 
per acre is not at all infrequent among good farm- 
ers there, while here 40 bushels per acre is an un- 
usual yield. Two plowings, several harrowings and 
in many cases rolling or crushing ; and the excel- 
lent preparation of the soil by a previous root crop 
must have a much better effect upon the soil, than 
one plowing, very poorly done because of the hard- 
ness and dryness of our soil in midsummer, and 
very imperfect harrowing. It might be well for us 
to lay out more labor on our wheat crop, and 80 
prepare the ground better, and raise our average 
from 12 to at least 20 bushels per acre, The dif 
ference in the amount of wheat at harvest would 
pay for a good deal of extra work in plowing, ett, 
and yet leave a profit; besides, the soll would not 
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English Cart Horses. 
———~— 


The cart is an old and firmly established farm 
vehicle in England, and also in other European 
countries. More work is done with it than with 
the wagon, upon the road, as well as in the field ; 
to draw hay, and manure, and carry in the harvest, 


= 0 a 


the farm cart is in constant requisition. This gen- 
eral use of the cart has given rise to, and kept in 
use, a breed of horses adapted for the work. The 
Cart-horse of England; the Flemish draft horse 
and the Norman horse, all serve for this special use 
in their different countries. In England, cart horses 
are in such general demand, and local customs and 
habits are so distinctly marked, that we can not 
characterize any one breed as the cart-horse, there 
being many kinds, all of which, while they possess 
a gerferic likeness, have each their peculiar and 
specific differences. Thus, there is the Clydes- 
dale-horse ; the Norfolk-horse, the ‘“ Shire,” or 
Yorkshire-horse ; the Derbyshire-horse and others, 
all of which are specially ‘cart horses, and to 
distinguish which of these, or how many of them 
can be considered as “‘an English cart-horse,’’ puz- 
zles even the adepts in England themselves. Just 
at present, as every valuable race of domestic ani- 
mals is considered worthy of a stud book or Herd 
record, so the English Cart-horse is honored in this 
way, and an ‘‘ English Cart-horse Society,” with a 
proposed stud book, has been organized. This is, 
however, the beginning of a serious trouble, for no 
one seems to know what should be admitted or 
what rejected, and the result may be, that by and 
by, each different race of cart-horse, localized by 
close breeding and confinement to a narrowly 
bounded district, may have its society of breeders, 
and its stud book. In this case it is probable that 
the race, of which we here give an illustration, 
which is the Derbyshire Cart-horse, may become the 
one which shall receive the greatest attention. 
Derbyshire is a noted county in England; being 
rough and rugged as to surface, fertile as to soil, 
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and covered with limestone, which in many places 
rises into considerable hills of the most picturesque 
form. It contains the magnificent Chatsworth, the 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire ; the ruined castle 
of Castleton, made famous by Sir Walter Scott in 
his ‘“Peveril of the Peak,” and the great cavern 
which runs for miles under the mountains. Be- 


DERBYSHIRE CART-HORSES—STALLION “FOUR OAKS”—MARE “DUCHESS.” 


sides, it contains the first cheese factory ever estab- 
lished in England, and is an excellent dairy coun- 
try. The roads are hilly and rough, and are excel- 
lently matched by the rough and rugged cart-horses 
which traverse them. Our illustration, for which 
we are indebted to the London ‘“‘ Agricultural Ga- 
zette,’’ was taken originally from a catalogue of 29 
Derbyshire cart-horses, which were sold recently at 
Alfreton, Derbyshire, for Mr. John Nix, of Out- 
seats stud farm. Mr. Nix has bred this class of 
horses for more than 50 years, adhering to it with 
steadiness and perseverance. His stock, he states 
in his description, to be ‘‘ the old-fashioned sort, 
possessing weight and power, with great bone and 
abundance of hair, strong firm feet, and the best 
action.” The stallion, “Four Oaks,’’ is a 2-year- 
old colt, 17 hands high, and a rapid walker; the 
mare, ‘‘ Duchess,”’ is 4 years old, very wide across 
the loin, short in the leg, gray in color, and, as May 
be seen, has great substance. She is an excellent 
worker, and has taken the first prize as a yearling, 
and the second prize as a 2-year-old in the two ex- 
hibitions in which she has been shown. 

The cart-horse, proper, has no place in our agri- 
culture, yet it may well be questioned if we do not 
miss something by neglecting both the horse suita- 
ble to the vehicle and the cart as well. Thenarrow 
tired wagon in general use, with its double team, 
carries no greater load than an English farm cart 
with its one broad-footed, big-boned, wide-bodied 
heavy cart-horse, able to move a ton in a broad- 
wheeled cart over a plowed field. The usefulness 
of the carts; the ease with which they can be 
moved, turned, tipped, and unloaded, and their 
convenience in many other respects, have much to 








recommend them ; and the few enterprising Ametr- 
ican farmers on whose farms they have been in use 
for years, could not be induced to. discard them. 
It is true that very heavy horses are needed to 
move them, but a pair of such horses will be found 
as active in a wagon as a lighter team, and able to 
move twice as much. It is safe to estimate that 
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two heavy horses and carts, with three men, will 
do as much work, or more, than can be done by 
four light horses, with two wagons and three men, 





Harvesting Buckwheat. 


—~<>— 

Buckwheat being easily grown, succeeding on 
poorly prepared soil, giving a quick return, and 
generally yielding a remunerative harvest, is a fa- 
vorite crop with inexperienced farmers. Still it re- 
quires peculiar treatment in the harvesting, and 
those who are not acquainted with it are apt to 
make mistakes. It requires cutting before it is ful- 
ly matured ; and its habit of throwing out blossoms 
at the top until killed by frost, is apt to mislead. 
When frost is expected, the cropshould be cut, and 
many immature grains will become perfect in the 
few days during which it is drying in the field. 
Whenever the lower branches are well loaded with 
ripe grains, it may be cut; this should be done 
with the cradle, and while the stalks are damp with 
dew or moist aftera shower. The grains aré loose- 
ly attached to their stalks, and are easily shaken 
off in the cutting or raking, unless these are care- 
fully done. After the swaths have lain fora few 
days for the grains to ripen, the buckwheat is raked 
up into buuches and these are set up in gavels or 
loose stooks, without being bound ; the tops being 
gathered together as much as possible. In this 
condition the crop remains until it is thrashed. As 
it heats very rapidly it should never be put intoa 
stack, nor mowed away in a barn, as has been 
sometimes done by inexperienced farmers, When 
the buckwheat is sufficiently cured and dry, and 
the unripe grains have matured, it may be thrashed 
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by treading out with horses, with the flail, or 
the thrashing machine. It is frequently thrashed 
in the field, by making a bed of cleanly swept 
ground and beating the swept surface as hard as 
possible with a ranimer made of plank. The gavels 
are placed in a circle, upon the bed thus prepared, 
the heads towards the center, and to a depth of two 
feet. A pair of horses are ridden around over the 
bed until the straw is freed from the grain; when 
it is removed and a new bed is laid down. When 
the whole has been thus trampled out, the straw is 
raked off, the fanning mill is brought out, and the 
grain cleaned up atonce. When the grain has been 
cleaned, it cannot be safely put away until it has 
been well dried, or it will heat and spoil. It should 
be spread upon a dry floor in an airy shed or barn, 
and turned over repeatedly until it is dry, and then 
it may be stored in bins orin the granary. A dry, 
breezy day should be chosen for the thrashing. If 
the thrashing machine is used, the concave should 
be removed, and a piece of smooth plank put in its 
place, else much of the grain will be broken and 
lost. If the straw is at all damp, it should be fed 
into the machine slowly, otherwise it is apt to wind 
around the cylinder and give trouble. The grain 
should be cleaned from the chaff soon after 
thrashing, as there is much danger of heating and 
moulding, by which the quality and yield of the 
flour will be greatly lessened. The first buckwheat 
flour in the market brings the best price, and it is 
not unusual for the price to fall one half in a few 
days, after the first demand for new flour has been 
met. It is a crop to dispose of as soon as possible, 
at least as regards that portion intended for sale. 
When taken to the mill for grinding, a dry windy 
day should be chosen, as the best quality of flour 
ean be made only in such weather; indeed, few 
millers will grind this grain, unless obliged to do 
so, in any other weather than that described. 





Among the Farmers.—No. 43. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
— 


Injury to Cows by allowing Calves to Suck. 

There is no truer thing in my experience, and [ 
believe in that of hundreds of others, than that al- 
lowing a calf to suck is an injury to the cow. This 
injury is more or less permanent according to how 
long it is continued, and doubtless depends largely 
upon the vigor and digestive powers of the calf 
and the quantity of milk given bythe dam. The 
udder of a young cow, thus treated in the full flush 
of her yield, loses capacity to hold a large ‘‘ mess”? 
of milk, if it ever had it, and older cows becoming 
accustomed to the steady half-hourly drafts of the 
calf, fall off in their yield rapidly after the calf is 
sent to the market. Calves, it is true, usually fat- 
ten better on the cow than as fed, in general prac- 
tice in this country, but our practice is certainly 
wrong, and I am by no means sure a calf may not 
* be just as well fattened off, as ‘‘on the cow.’’ In 
fact I have once or twice fattened a calf so well 
on the pail,’ that the butcher complimented the 
veal, saying that any one could see that that was no 
skim-milk calf, whereas, after the first three days 
of its life, it had had no milk which was not 
skimmed. The loss of cream was made up to the 
calf by as much scalded linseed-meal cake as was 
judged good for it, and it always had a wisp of 
sweet hay, or bite of grass in its season, to nibble 
upon. All calves are not alike in this respect, but 
where milk is the principal thing, veal is secondary, 
and so we are willing to sacrifice something of the 
excellence of the veal to the good of the dam. 

When a deep-milking cow has two calves put 
upon her, their thrift will often indicate an enor- 
mous milk secretion. I presume no harm comes 
from such practice, commenced after a cow is four 
or five years old, but thousands of good heifers are 
spoiled every year because, not being pleasant to 
milk, their calves are left to run with them. Their 
udders never becoming distended, they lack capac- 
ity to carry their milk from one milking to another, 
and when their calves are taken away, not only do 
the teats leak, but the discomfort caused by the 
unusual distention of the udder results in a de- 
crease of yield. Whereas, had the distention oc- 
curred when the whole system was in the plastic 








condition in which it is just after calving, when the 
udder is naturaly swollen and more or less painful, 
it would have become for life adapted to the cir- 
cumstances and would be of increased capacity. 
A very sensible article is going the rounds of the 
papers, showing that it is just because wild cows 
have their calves running with them that they never 
give much milk. It seems folly for farmers who 
want milk to follow the course, which they can see 
in nature produces just such results as they do not 
want. See how itis with mares. I was surprised 
to find that a good mare gave 14 quarts of milk in 
a day, and yet most mares will sustain in good or- 
der a larger animal than a big calf, and one which 
grows much faster. This fourteen quarts of milk 
was given when the colt was weaned. What, is it 
fair to assume, was given by the mare during the 
period soon after foaling, the time when cows yield 
most? In cows, of course the decrease of milk is 
not observed until the system of milking twice a 
day is adopted. So long as the calf takes its ra- 
tions as often as it can digest what it takes, the flow 
keeps up—but it renders the cow more or less inca- 
pable of carrying the milk produced, and of pro- 
ducing move than she can comfortably carry. 


Feeding Calves from the Pail. 


The desirableness, therefore, of promptly remoy- 
ing the calf from the cow is apparent. It is in fact 
demanded by every motive of economy. A calf is 
easily taught to drink, and will empty a pail of milk 
in a veryshort time. Theusual practice is to leave 
the calf with the cow three days, and then remove 
it, because the milk may then be used. It is better 
never to let the calf suck, unless the condition of 
the udder be such that the butting and, so to speak, 
manipulation, of a hungry calf, are needed to re- 
duce swellings and cakey masses within the udder. 

The system of allowing calves to drink from the 
pail is an evil one in every respect, except merely 
that it is better for the cow that they should drink 
rather than suck her. The practice of feeding 
calves, by means of what is termed a ‘‘calf feed- 
er,” is a growing onein England. This is a pail 
arranged with a close fitting top and a rubber teat 
upon the top of it, which is connected with a tube 
having a simple valve at the lower end, which lies 
or is fastened in the bottom of the pail. I put this 
apparatus (shown in section in figure 1) in use this 
year, getting up one for a neighbor who was 
unfamiliar with its construction, and the results 
have been most satisfactory. 

The objection to a calf drinking from a pail is, 
that by this means no saliva of any account is 
mingled with the milk. The effect of this fluid in 
aiding digestion is well known, and it is a fact, also 
well known by every farmer, that calves fatten much 
more rapidly, and bet- 
ter, as a rule, upon the 
cow than upon the pail, 
even if they get a pail- 
ful of new milk fresh 
and warm from their 


dams morning § and 
night. A good many 
calves become ‘“pot- 


bellied’ from drinking 
rapidly, and I have no 

Fig. 1.—A OALF-FEEDER, cg are thus per- 
manently dwarfed. I am by no means certain 
that skimmed milk taken slowly by the operation of 
sucking, will not prove of more real benefit to a 
calf than whole milk drank rapidly. In the home- 
made calf-feeder above alluded to, the contraction 
of the larger tube is effected by placing, for a short 
distance, a smal) one inside of it. This secures 
slowness of flow, and enforces sucking and mouth- 
ing necessary to a flow of saliva. 


Permanent Label and Halter for Cows. 

A few weeks ago Mr. J. P. Haines, of Cranmoor, 
N. J., showed me a necklace for cows which he 
finds so convenient that he has adopted it for his 
entire herd, and had his stables built with reference 
to it. To me the plan has much to recommend it. 
Strong galvanized-iron twisted-linked chain is cut 
into suitable lengths to go easily around the necks 
of the cows—in fact of all cattle which are ‘to re- 
main permanently in the herd, the chains being of 
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$e 
different lengths to suit. These are bo 
un 
leather, hand-sewed, the leather being cane 


drawn around the links. 
Brass plates, like hea: 

trunk checks, (of which 
I send you a sketch), 
are provided also—an 

the Scandinavian a, 
now sO common, are 
found to be just the 
things to carry the label 
and lock the ends of the 
chain strongly together, 
This neck gear, (shown 
in figure 2,) when oneg 
put upon a yearling, 
need never be changed, 
unless she grows be- 
yond all expectation, 
and then it is easily 
changed. The cattle 
are fastened in the 
stable by means of the 
common frog and loose 
ring fastening, running 
upon an iron rod. The leather is not worn by the 
fastening, which always rests upon the bare links 
and padlock. When iron rods are used there is g 
good deal of noise in the stable. For my own 
part I should decidedly prefer wooden upright rods 
or posts upon which the stable fastening should run, 
The label has stamped upon it: “Cranmoor Herd, 
No. —, J. P. Haines ;” it is, as seen in the engray- 
ing, of oval form, and measures 244 by 1}¢ inches, 

Grades or Cross-bred Fowls. 

I have not been able of late to give much atten- 
tion to fowls, in fact never have found very much 
profit in raising pure-bred ones. At one time, how- 
ever, our Light Brahmas were very good, and we 
could sell all that we thought were fit to go as 
breeders at $3 to $5 each—which certainly was 
profitable. The fancy breeds need much attention 
or they run down. Several yards must be kept or 
one finds suddenly that some cross has “‘ knicked” 
badly, and he hasa lot of unsalable fowls, which are 
no better than dunghills for use or for market, if 
indeed as good. Of late years we have always had 
full-blooded cocks, and also a few pure hens 
of their breed, but sometimes none, so that our 
chicks have all been grades. We find that for har- 
dy chicks, good motherly hens, and real satisfac- 
tion in fowl-keeping—pleasure in seeing the young 
ones grow—and the gratification of having always 
an abundance of fresh eggs, there is no system like 
it. We have used in succession, Light Brahma 
cocks, White Leghorns, Dorkings, and Plymouth 
Rocks. These last we have had for two years, and 
have them booked for the third. Chicks never 
seemed hardier—never grew more rapidly. We 
have never had steadier layers, better setters, more 
gentle, quiet, careful mothers, and this without 
noise, without fighting, without flying over fences, 
or any other annoyance. I do not think that they 
lay as many eggs as the Leghorns, but they surpass 
the Dorkings greatly as layers, equal the Brahmas 
as winter layers, are yellow-fleshed, make large, 
quick growing, juicy broilers and roasting birds. 
The grade Plymouths, in the same brood with pure 
Asiatics, surpass them in growth and early maturi- 
ty, and they weigh more at any time before they 
are 9 or 10 months, or perhaps a year old. After 
that, the Asiatic breeds, if they do well, will grow 
larger because they grow longer. As to ease of 
keeping, I can not say exactly how much or little 
they will eat, but when not laying or sitting, they 
are always in condition for the table. I refer to 
grade and cross-breds with particularly well marked 
Plymouth characteristics. If a cross-bred takes 
after the other breed, whatever it may be, as some 
of them will, they are counted as mongrels, and 
not as Plymouth Rock grades. The progeny of 
the grades show the P. R. cross very strongly. 

a ee te 

When to Cut Fence Posts.—“ Experience 
teaches.” It is difficult to prove by argument why 
fence posts or timber cut for other purposes, in 
August, will be more durable than if cut at any 
other season. But it is well known to many who 





Fig. 2.—a HALTER FOR 
cows. 
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are experts in the timber business that ‘‘ powder 
post ” or the destruction by larve of wood-eating 
beetles, never occurs in hickory or oak cut in 
August ; and that pine saw-logs, cut in the sum- 
mer, will be sound after being left several years in 
the woods, when those cut in the winter will often 
be seriously rotted. Many farmers aver, as their 
experience, that fence posts cut in August will out- 
last by many years, others, that are cut in the win- 
ter or in the spring. While we may not be able to 
explain the reason from any difference in the 
character of the sap, or the condition of the wood 
itself at the two seasons, it may be well to accept 
the fact as shown by experience, and get out the 
fence posts, if possible, in the month of August. 








The Wheat Rust. 
—_— 


By the time this number of the American Agricul- 
turist reaches its readers, many will have had their 
attention called to what is generally known as 
“Wheat Rust.”” As the skin 
and clothing of the harvester 
are covered with the fine, bright, 
orange-colored powder which he 
brushes from the leaves and stems 
~ of the wheat plant, he will natur- 
yi] ally ask: ‘What is this rust?” 
| “ What causes it?’ ete. But to 
the farmer who sees his hard 
earned grain almost ready for the 
harvest, shrink to worthlessness 
at the withering touch of this 
destroyer, there will occur the 
more important question : ‘‘ How 
to prevent it?’’ At the outset, 
‘we may say that the Wheat Rust 
is a minute fungus known to 
botanists as Puccinia graminis. 
Those who would learn some- 
thing of the manner of growth 
of these plants are referred to an 
article in the July number, en- 
titled : ‘‘ Fungus—Fungi— What 
are Fungi?’’ With the statement 
that the Rust is due to a minute 
parasitic vegetable, let us en- 

deavor, with the aid of the micro- 
scope, to more fully understand 
its real nature and its habits of life. 

To begin at the proper place in the life history of 
this fungus, we must observe that grain stubble, in 
autumn, is often covered with small, black, or 
dark-brown streaks, which might be easily mistaken 
for weather stains. If the whole plant had re- 
mained upon the ground, the leaves and stalks 
would have had these same dark patches and lines 
upon them as are shown in figure 1, where a small 
portion of an affected stem, and the base of a leaf 
are represented. A small part of the leaf is shown, 
somewhat magnified, in figure 2, and the dark spots 
are seen to be due to a vast multitude of dark 
colored spores, which have developed from the in- 
terior and ruptured the epidermis, or skin, of the 
leaf. If, with a sharp knife, or better, the keen 
razor, we used in this case, we make a thin cross- 
section of the leaf through one of these dark spots, 





1.—WHEAT STEM. 
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Fig. 2.—PORTION OF WHEAT LEAF. 


we have what is shown in figure 3. The lower por- 
tion of the engraving, c, represents the interior of the 





leaf; a, a, the epidermis which has been ruptured 
and pressed back by the spores, }, 6, as they formed 





Fig. 3.—CROS8S-SECTION OF SPOT. 


and increased in size. These spores are always 
double, that is, there are two, end to end, at the 
extremity of each slender thread. Figure 4, a, shows 
one of these double spores separated from its 
neighbors and highly magnified. The germination 
of these spores is shown in b, which consists of the 
bursting of the thick outer coat of the spore, and 
the contents elongating into an irregular filament, 
¢, upon which in a few hours a number of very 
minute ovate bodies are formed, d, d, which soon 
become detached. We have, in fact, had five or 
more small spores formed out of the old one ; this 
takes place in the spring whenever the winter spore, 
as we will call the one with which we started, is 
provided with heat and moisture. From the winter 
spore we have the small spores, (d, d), formed 
directly, one of which is much magnified at f 
These spores, (d, d), find their way to the leaves 
of the Barberry, and if there are no Barberry bushes, 
probably to some other plant, where they germi- 
nate, sending their filament into the tissue of the 
leaf, and in the course of a few days a yellow spot 
is formed on the Barberry leaf, figure 5, a, and 
shortly after a number of cups are formed from the 
bursting open of the epidermis of the leaf. As 
these cups are close together they are often spoken 
of as “Cluster Cups,”” which is shown somewhat 
magnified at 6, and a single one more highly at ¢, 
with a side view of the same at d. The lower por- 
tion of figure 5 represents a still more highly mag- 





Fig. 4.—SPORE GERMINATING. 


nified view of a cross section through one of these 
cups, showing the ruptured epidermis of the leaf 
at e and f, between which the cup, h, extends down 
into the interior of the leaf, g. The cup is packed 
with spores which are formed in rows and break 
away from their attachment, h, and are carried 
away by the wind. Owing to pressure, they are 
more or less angular in outline, as seen at i, which 
shows one of these spores enlarged. These spores 
soon find their way to the growing wheat, upon the 
leaves and stems of which they germinate and send 
their absorbing threads through the plant tissue. 

After a short time these threads congregate at 
certain places near the surface of the wheat leaf, 
and, in enlarging, rapture the epidermis, a, a, rapid- 
ly ripen the myriads of yellow spores which gives 
the rusty color to the parts affected, and the com- 
mon name to the fungus. This stage of the fungus 
is known to botanists as Uredo. Figure 6 shows a 
cross section through one of these Uredo spots, 
with the rough orange-colored spores, 6, crowded 
together, each on a slender stalk, which attaches it 
to the filaments in the tissue of the leaf,c. From 





these same filaments, and in these same spots, the 
brown spores appear later in the season and close: 
the cycle of changes of this polymorphic fungus. 


The Clover Crop. 
ae 


Many farmers look toa crop of clover, to restore the 
fertility of their land, and in so doing, they look in 
the right direction. Why is it that this plant is so 
potent in bringing up exhausted soils, as it cannot 
of itself create any plant food? In the first place, 
we have in the clover a plant which exposesa large 
expanse of leaf surface to the air and sunshine, and 
is able to transpire a large amount of moisture: 
An average acre of clover will send off from its 
leaves, over 8 tons of water in 24 hours, in the state of 
vapor, while underthe same circumstances, an acre. 








Fig. 5.—BARBERRY LEAF AND CLUSTER OUPS. 


of wheat will transpire only one-fourth as much. 
Such being the case, a much weaker solution of 
plant food will suffice for the clover plant. It is on 
this account that clover is known as a close feeder, 
because is can thrive on a soil that is poor in plant 
food. But this is only one factor in the success of 
clover on a soil where a cereal would fail. The clover 
plant is a deep feeder, sending its fine roots far 
down into the soil, and filling all the sub-soil as 
well as the top-soil with its multitude of absorbing 
rootlets. If it is a close feeder, it must follow that 
it must have abundant provision for the absorption 
of a large amount of the weak solutions of plant 
food, which it concentrates in the leaves by evap- 
oration. One man may be able to profitably man- 
ufacture salt from sea water, while another would 
starve when engaged in the same industry, owing 
to inferior facilities for using the weak solution. 
So with the clover,as contrasted with wheat, or many 
other crops. Having shown why the clover plant 
can succeed where others will not do well, let us see 
why a crop of clover can benefit the land by making 
it more productive. There are many instances 
on record, where a heavy crop of clover has been 
removed, and the following year, a much larger 
crop of wheat has been obtained, than on like soil 
where wheat had succeeded wheat. We must also 
remember that in removing a crop of clover, we 
take off much more of the essential food elements, 
than in the case of the wheat. The explanation is 
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Fig. 6.—CROSS-SECTION OF RUST SPOT. 


something like this: The stubble and the part be- 
low ground, is to be remembered as making up no 
small part of a clover plant, and here we have a 
large quantity of plant food, especially nitrogen, 
in a concentrated and available form. The clover 
plant has pumped up and accumulated a quantity 
of food which the wheat plant cannot of itself reach, 
but gladly accepts when thus prepared. If the 
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potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen, which is re- 
moved in a clover crop, is returned in manure or its 
equivalent, or if the crop is plowed under, then there 
is no loss in any sense, but on the other hand an 
accumulation and concentration of available plant 
food, especially of the nitrogen, which the clover 
plant secures from that great store-house of this 
element—the atmosphere. It is well said that, *‘ clo- 
ver seed is the best manure that a farmer can use.” 


A Smoothing Plank for Seeding to Grass. 


In seeding to grass, alone, the harrow ridges are 
apt to cause the seed to come up in rows, unless 
the surface is smoothed over before the seed is 














Fig. 1.—sMOOTHING PLANK. 











sown. To avoid this, we have found a smoothing 
plank, drawn over the ground, the best and easiest 
method. The plank is 12 feet long, 2 inches thick, 
and 12 inches wide. Holes for clevises are made 
as shown at figure 1, so that the plank may be drawn 
squarely or diagonally across the ground. A draft 
chain may be fastened to the clevises, to which one 
horse may be hitched. Astrip 2 inches wide and 
thick is bolted under the plank, which helps the 
smoothing effect. This plank may be made intoa 
corn or root marker by adding runners, which are 
placed at proper distances on the bottom. 

A subscriber sends a description, with sketch, of 
& smoothing plank which will operate well upon 





Fig. 2.—SMOOTHING MACHINE. 


heavy and rough ground. This is made of a series 
of planks, six feet long, fastened together and ar- 
ranged as shown at figure 2. A seat may be pro- 
vided upon which the driver may ride, his weight 
adding to the effectiveness of the smoether. 





How to Box and Ship Calves, 


Farmers who wish to improve their stock find it 
more profitable to buy calves, and wait for them to 
grow, than to purchase mature animals at a much 
higher price. But there is the difficulty that a 
three months calf is quite too young to be shipped 
as freight. without being carefully boxed, conse- 
quently there is now a large business done in sell- 
ing calves, which are boxed, and sent safely for 
thousands of miles, from the East to the farthest 
West, and from the United States to many distant 
countries. Now that the true significance and yalue 








CALF BOX. 


of a good pedigree is well understood, one may 
safely purchase a young animal whose descent from 
excellent parents is known, with but a small risk of 
disappointment. It is true that, in rare cases, a 
young animal may not develop all the good quali- 
ties of its parents ; but then it may just as probably 
surpass them, and generally it will, at least, equal 
them, so that the chances may be taken without 








much risk of disappointment. In boxing a calf 
or any other small animal for shipment for long 
distances, the box should be sufficiently roomy, 
but not large enough to permit it to turn around or 
even to attempt it, lest it might become fastened 
and injury result from its struggles to free itself. 
For a calf of three or four months, a box 5 feet 
long, 8 feet high, and 2 feet wide, will be about the 
right size, and it may be made as follows: Four 
stout posts, 2x 2 and 3 feet long, are used for the 
corners, strips 9 inches wide and 1 inch thick are 
nailed around these at the bottom ; the other strips 
are 3 inches wide, leaving aspace of 6 inches between 
them. There are four strips and three spaces, 
Diagonal braces are put in to strengthen the frame, 
if necessary. The bottom is boarded tightly, and 
the top is closed by three cross laths securely 
screwed down. At the front the upper three strips 
are made into a door fastened with leather or other 
hinges, and a staple and a hasp, so that it may be 
opened to water or feed the calf. When live ani- 
mals are shipped by express, the carriers engage to 
furnish water, and give whatever feed is sent with 
them. <A bag of cut feed and another of meal, 
should be sent with each box, with plainly marked 
directions how to give it. It will also be prudent to 
send a pail with each box, in which the feed and 
water may be given to the confined calf. 





Seeding to Grass in Autumr. 
> sonal 


It is hardly safe to follow a strict rule in any agri- 
cultural practice. Where a farmer owns his land, 
and can do as he pleases with it, there are times 
and circumstances in which he may do some things 
which are unusual. The best cultivation is that 
which produces from the soil, the greatest possible 
yield, wit the least expense. It may be that in 
doing this, we set at defiance all the supposed rules 
of “ good husbandry,’’ so called ; but in agriculture, 
as in other affairs, ‘‘circumstances alter cases.” 
Thus, it may be desirable to get a field into grass 
as early as possible, and it is generally supposed 
that it is necessary to seed down with a foster crop, 
as wheat or rye in the fall, or barley, and perhaps 
oats in the spring. But while this is the custom, 
there is nothing imperative about the rule. Grass 
and clover may be sown early this month, with 
every probability of success. Something, of course, 
will depend upon the weather ; for if it is dry for a 
few weeks after the sowing, the germination may 
be so late as to seriously risk the loss of the seed. 
For this reason it is best to sow some sheltering 
crop with the grass and clover, by which these may 
be protected during their earliest stages of growth 
and weakness. Perhaps nothing else answers this 
purpose so well as white turnips. These grow 
quickly, and the broad 
leaves shelter the 
ground from the heat 
and keep it moist, thus 
greatly fostering the 
young grass. The tur- 
nips, besides doing this 
valuable service, will 
furnish a large amount 
of green fodder for late 
fall or early winter 
feeding. Three hun- 
dred bushels per acre, 
is not at allan unusual 
yield of turnips, when 
grown in this way. It 
is not desirable to have 
the roots very large,nor 
the tops very broad, 
lest the grass and clo- 
ver, instead of being = 
protected, may be Fig. 1.—FasTENING FOR 
smothered. The clo- STANCHION. 
ver will become sufficiently large to resist the 
frosts, and as soon as the turnips are pulled, which 
should be done early, the grass and clover thicken 
up very rapidly, and often cover the ground before 
it is frozen for the winter. Then a top dressing of 
fine manure will be of great benefit, and in the 
spring the growth will be very rapid. When the 
soil-is in good condition, and can be made very fine 











and mellow by repeated harrowings, it may be safe 
to sow the seed alone, and trust the chances fora 
good catch. For this method, the seed should be 
liberally applied. If Orchard-Grass is sown with 
Clover, 24 bushels, (21 lbs.) of the former, and one 
peck (15 Ibs.) of the latter peracre, will be sufficient, 
If Timothy is sown, a peck (12 Ibs.) should be used 





Fig. 2.—A CORN SHOCKING HORSE. 


with the same measure of Clover. If the soil is low 
and moist, a bushel (13 lbs.) of Red-top per acre, will 
be desirable to take the place of half the above 
mentioned quantity of Timothy. If Kentucky Blue- 
Grass is to be sown, a bushel (12 or 13 lbs.) peracre 
is a proper quantity, mixed with Timothy and Clo- 
ver. Fora pasture, nothing can surpass a mixture 
of 81bs. of Red-top ; 8 lbs. of Kentucky Blue-Grass 4 
13 lbs. of Orchard-Grass; 6 lbs. of Timothy, and 8 
Ibs. of Red-Clover. This produces an herbage that 
gives an early and late, as well as a good mid- 
season growth ; the different grasses coming in suc- 
cession ; as one fails it is followed by another, 


Hints and Helps for Farmers, 





FASTENING FOR STANOHIONS.—“ C. F. A.,”’ Gran- 
ville Ferry, N.S., sends a sketch of a wooden spring 
used by him asa self-acting catch for cow stan- 









Fig. 3.—FASTENING FOR FEED-BOX. 


chions, The shape of the spring is shown at a, 
fig. 1, and it is affixed in the manner shown below. 
As the movable stanchion is pushed up, the spring 
is raised, and when itis in place, the latter drops 
behind it and holds it closed firmly and safely. 

A Corn SHockina Horse.— F. A. P.,”? Dudley, 
Mass., sends a drawing of a corn shocking horse, 
provided with a rack for holding a bundle of straw 
for bands, which is something novel, though the 
horse itself is not. The horse is used in the ordinary 
manner, by setting up the corn against the cross- 
bar at the end, which is movable in a hole bored 
through the pole. The bar is drawn out when the 
pole is to be moved for the next hill. The straw 
lies upon the rack made by the pins, a, a, figure 2. 
The legs of this horse are 24 feet long for short 
corn, and proportionately longer for taller corn. 


A TrmBerR DRAIN.— 
‘‘ A Subscriber,” sends 
his method of making 
a cheap drain of timber. 
This is made by plac- 
ing short pieces of ¥ 
stout plank, diagonal- S& 
ly, across the ditch, as 
shown in figure 4. In 
place of plank, pieces 
of round timber split § 
in halves, will arswer § 
a good purpose, and * : 
if the ditch is partly Fig. 4.—a TIMBER DRAIN. 
filled with small brush of pine or hemlock, the 
drain will be durable enough to pay for the labor. 


FasTeninG FoR Feep-Box.— “J. T. McL.,” 
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Beatty, Pa., sends a description of a fastening for a 
feed-box by whicha trespassing animal is prevented 
from getting access to the meal, as is sometimes 
done accidentally, even in the best arranged barns 
or stables. It consists of a bar of wood pivoted 
across the top of a feed-box (figure 3), which may 
be turned over the lid when the box is closed and 
pushed aside when it is to be opened. There are 
cows and horses which have sufficient sagacity to 
lift the lid of a feed-box to steal the meal ; but this 
fastening will be beyond the ingenuity of the most 
sagacious and intelligent of our four-legged thieves. 





Supplying Milk to the Consumer. 


The production and selling of milk, while itshould 
be profitable to the farmer, is, as ordinarily con- 
ducted, one of the poorest kinds of business in 
which he canengage. He is notonly miserably paid 
for his product, but he is rob- 
bed by dishonest persons, some 
of whom skim his milk in 
transit, and by others who wa- 
ter it; thus they not only rob 
the producer of his property, 
but “filch from him his good 
name” and leave him ‘poor 
indeed”’ in both ways. The 
milk producer consequently 
lives under a cloud of suspicion, 
but fortunately, he is, as a gen- 
eral thing, undeserving of it. 
As a rule, the milk farmer is 
honest, and sends pure milk to 
market; the milk may not be 
remarkably rich, because ordi- 
nary cows, fed upon grass, will 
not give rich milk. It is quite unreasonable to ex- 
pect,that a farmer who receives the miserable sum of 
a cent and a fourth per quart for his product from 
the city dealers, will be, or can be, philanthropic 
enough to feed costly cotton-seed, or palm-nut 
meal, or even corn-meal, for the purpose of enrich- 
ing it and making it rich in cream. The milk farm- 
er knows that while he gets 13 cent for a quart of 
milk, the railroad charges 1% cent, and that the 
dealer and peddler, between them, get 5 or 6 cents 
per quart. This does not seem to him to be a fair 
division, and yet the farmer is helpless, both against 
this oppressive division and the exasperating dilu- 
tion of the milk, which adds still more to the pro- 
fits of those who distribute it to the consumers, 
There are some honorable and upright milk deal- 
ers in the cities, but there are also those whose ne- 
farious ways are occasionally discovered. But the 
truth is, that the milk business is rarely satisfac- 
tory to either producer or consumer, and the trouble 
lies somewhere between the two. As there are 
means of surmounting all difficulties, this one is 
not beyond the reach of the enterprising milk farm- 
er. There is a market always open for something 
that is really better than 
the ordinary quality. 
Butter, cheese, meat, 
bread, fruit, milk, and 
every other product 
that is of extra good 
quality, and is put up 
in a better shape than 
usual, will find a ready 
and profitable market. 
Just now there has 
been favorably iutro- 
duced into the market 
pure, good milk, put 
up in sealed bottles 
holding one or two 
quarts, by which the 
consumer may be cer- 
tain that the milk 
will reach him just 
as it came from the 
cow. Some time ago we illustrated a French 
method of distributing milk in bottles; but like 
most French affairs it was not well adapted for our 
more off-hand business ways. We here illustrate a 
practicable method of packing milk, in use in a 
Connecticut and a New Jersey dairy. The former 





Fig.1.—MILK CAN. 








Fig. 2.—MILK CAN AND 
SKIMMER. 





uses the bottle with glass covers, and sealed with a 
ring of cork and metal clasps, shown at figure 1; 
the second dairy uses this same bottle, and also 
that shown at figure 2, which has a glass cover 
screwed down upon a rubber ring, and has also 
a convenient handle for carrying it. The bot- 
tles are expected to be washed clean by the pur- 
chasers of the milk, as soon as emptied, and before 
being returned to be refilled. The extra labor and 
the use of the bottles cost something to the dairy- 
man, which he, however, gladly shares with the 
consumers, who are supplied with pure milk with 
considerable unusual cream upon it, arriving sweet, 
fresh, and clean, and in excellent condition for 
keeping. They also have the use of a bottle in which 
the milk can be kept protected from the air until 
needed ; and all these for no more, or for very little 
more, than they have been paying for the poor milk 
usually served to them from the peddler’s cans. 


This method of distributing is both convenient 
and economical, as it saves much of the waste made 
by frequent measurements, and loss of quality by 
constant repeated stirrings and disturbance of the 
milk in the cans and consequent exposure to injuri- 
ous atmospheric influences. The bottle shown at 
figure 1 has a comparatively narrow neck, which 
to some extent prevents much movement of the 
milk; while that at figure 2 has a wide mouth, 
that renders the removal of the cream easy, by 
means of the dipper, shown in the engraving. The 
cream may also be separated by inverting the glass 
cover, and holding it close to the mouth of the jar ; 
by inverting the jar, the cream may be floated to 
the top of the milk, which, by careful management 





Fig. 3.—I0E-BOX FOR MILK. 


of the cover, may be all drawn off, leaving the 
cream by itself, so that it may be saved for use sep- 
arately. The bottles here illustrated are of beau- 
tifully clear glass ; and are engraved from samples 
furnished by the ‘‘ Dairy Supply Company ” of this 
city, who have taken great pains to hit upon a ves- 
sel which shall be equally acceptable to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. A hint may here be given in 
regard to the delivery of milk in cans of the kind 
used by milkmen. In hot weather it is difficult to 
keep the milk sweet without ice. A method of 
using ice for this purpose is shown at figure 8. It 
consists of a box made of pine or ash, with rabbetted 


joints, tightened with white lead and fastened by - 


screws, so a8 to hold water. It is divided into par- 
titions, as shown, and thoroughly painted or oiled, 
or the divisions may be made of zinc. These are 
large enough to admit some pounded ice around 
the cans. The delivery cans are placed in these di- 
visions and packed with broken ice; a piece of 
thick woollen blanket is put over the tops of the cans 
and the cover shut down. With a box of this kind 
thus furnished and used, the milk may be kept at 
a temperature of 50 degrees at the end of a route of 
several miles, if it is cooled to 40 degrees at the 
start. To cool the milk to this temperature, a 
Cooley Creamery, with 50 to 70 lbs. of ice daily for 
300 quarts of milk, will be found convenient and 
effective ; and it may also be used. economically to 
keep over milk from one day to another in the best 
condition, a matter with which many dairymen ex- 
rerience much trouble. The above quantity of ice is 
sufficient after the creamery has been cooled down. 





Carriages for Moving Milk. 
ass 
A correspondent sends a plan for moving milk 


from the stable to the dairy house. This work is 
usually done by carrying the pails in the hands, and 






is slow and troublesome, requiring several trips be- 
fore it is completed. In this proposed method, a 
carriage is provided, of which a plan is given at 
figure 1. This shows a frame mounted on wheels, 
having a box to receive a 
large can of milk, and a 
foot-rest which supports 
the handle. At figure 2 is 
a strainer used to strain 
the milk the second time, 
as it goes into the large 
can ; this has a wire gauze, 
and a fine muslin cloth 
tied below this, serves to 
further remove any im- 
purity. Another plan used 
in a dairy known to us, is 
shown at fig. 3. This is a 
light carriage having sev- mie STRAINER 
eral divisions in each of ee 

which a deep can can be placed, and the whole 
quickly and easily moved to the dairy and pool. 


Woodland Pastures. 


The clearing of woodland for a pasture, may be 
cheaply done without burning. ‘ Time is money” 
in agriculture; and by taking time, the expendi- 
ture of money may be saved ; just as by spending 
money freely, an immediate result may be gained. 
When the money can well be spared, and it is 
spent judiciously, it can be made to return a 
larger interest in agriculture, than in almost 
any other industry. A hundred per cent is 
often returned in one year, or even less, by skil!ful 
management. But farmers must often learn “ to 
labor and to wait,” for want of sufficient capital to 
do as they might wish. In clearing rough wood- 
land to be seeded to grass, the fine brush may be 
spread about, «ll else having been cut and removed 
for use or for sale, and the seed sown directly. 
The fact should not be overlooked, that much 
small wood may be profitably cut up for do- 
mestic use, that would otherwise be burned 
on the land, ang comparatively wasted. The 
first shower will take the seed down into the. 
soil or among the decayed leaves, where it will find 








a congenial seed-bed, and spring up readily. The 
cattle may be turned into the field forthwith, where 
they will find some agreeable food among the 
sprouting shoots and young growth. By the tramp- 
ling over the ground by the animals, the dry litter 
will be broken into small fragments and trodden 
down, forming a useful mulch, and this will after- 
wards furnish much fertilizing matter. An excel- 
lent pasture may thus be formed, which can be used 
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easily plowed. A permanent pasture will always 
be found one of the most valuable parts of the farm, 
and if in clearing the wood, a few shade trees have 
been left, it will in many cases be advisable to keep 
the land in grass, which will, under these circum- 
stances, grow vigorously, and recover rapidly after 
having been eaten down by the pastured animals. 
2 Se 


Corn Shellers and Grinders. 


on Sea 

The magnitude of the corn crop has made neces- 
sary a corresponding effectiveness in the machinery 
for disposing of it. To shell more than 1,000 mil- 


lion bushels of corn requires a vast quantity of 





Fig. 1.—GEARED SHELLER. 


machinery, and the better and more effective this 
is, the greater the saving to the growers of the crop. 
The demand for such mechanical helps has greatly 
stimulated invention, and there are now on the 
market numerous excellent shellers and grinders, 
suited to the purposes of the smallest as well as 
the largest growers, and for the most extensive 
mills, cleaning as much as 3,000 bushels per day. 
The value of a machine of this kind may be esti- 
mated by considering the fact that 1,000 of them at 
work constantly through the year, would be suffi- 
cient to shell every bushel of corn grown in the 
United States. A machine of this character is 
shown at figure 1, which represents the “‘ Geared 
Sheller” of the Sandwich M’f’g Co., of Sandwich, 
IIL ; it is adapted to run by the 6 to 8 horse powers 
used for ordinary threshing. For use in mills, 
steam power is applied by means of a belt....The 
same Company has a hand sheller called the ‘ Vet- 
eran,” shown at figure 2; this is able to shell ond 
clean 300 bushels of corn per day....Another ma- 
chine, of equal capacity, is shown at figure 3—the 
“< Peerless Sheller,’’ made by A. P. Dickey, Racine, 
_ Wis. This is intended to be op®rated by one per- 
son, who can feed and turn at the same time, by 
having a basket of ears at his left hand. This hand 
sheller has a capacity of 30 to 60 bushels of ears per 
hour. It is in feeding corn that we find one of the 
greatest present wastes of agriculture. The greater 
part of the crop is fed whole, and of this doubtless 
one-third is wasted, so far as regards feeding effect. 
Horses, cattle, and hogs bolt a large portion of 





Fig. 2.—THE “‘ VETERAN.”’ 


the grain fed to them, and eject it whole and undi- 
gested. Frequent and careful experiments, if suf- 





ficient practical experience were wanting, have 
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shown that ground meal is much more economical 
than whole grain, and that, not only is the cost of 
grinding repaid, but a large gain is made in the 
consumption of grain. In the writer’s practice he 
has found that a given quantity of grain, fed ground, 
will keep working horses and cattle in as good con- 
dition as twice as much fed unground; and the 
purchase and use of a feed mill has saved in one 
year’s feeding of 12 head of horses and work cattle 
as much as 500 bushels of grain, while the animals 
have been in a more healthy and vigorous condition, 
with less loss of time from the usual ailments of 
working animals. Where many animals are fed, a 
feed mill is indispensable, and where but a few are 
kept, a small hand mill will be found to pay well 
for its use. Some time 
ago (American Agricul- 
turist, January, 1878, 
page 17) we described 
and illustrated several 
feed mills for farm use, 
among others was the 
“TXL Mill” of the U. 
8. Wind Engine Co., of 
Batavia, Ill., which has 
a capacity of 20 bushels 
per hour with two or 
four horses....A farm 
mill, made by Livings- 
ton & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., is shown at figure 
4. This is for hand or 
for power, and is cheap 
and useful for those who 
do not need a large or 
powerful mill. It has a 
capacity of 4 to 5 bushels 
per hour when run by 
power, with 500 revolu- 
tions per minute. For 
use where a small num- 
ber of stock is kept, for poultry-keepers, or for do- 
mestic use for grinding meal, either of the two last 
mentioned mills will be found useful, as it would 
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Fig. 4.—IMPROVED FEED GRINDER. 

be to those who have a sufficient source of power 
to make it effective for a larger consumption. 
....1n the illustration below something new in 
the shape of feed mills is presented in the 
“New Improved Feed Griuder,”” made by the 
Stover Wind Engine Co., of Freeport, Ill. (fig. 5). 
This mill is the invention of O. E. Winger, a 
lad seventeen years of age, and is certainly a 
wonderful example of inventive genius in a mere 
boy. Its mode of operation is quite novel, con- 
sisting of the oscillating action of a lever which may 
be attached to the rod of a wind mill by means of 
an angular elbow ; in fact, it is intended for the use 
of those who have wind mills near their barns ; 
although it may be attached to and worked bya 
common horse power or even by hand. For attach- 
ment to a wind mill it has special advantages. By 
filling a capacious hopper it may be left to run all 
night as well as inthe day-time, and needs no atten- 
tion, working while the owner sleeps. It also util- 





izes a cheap power, which would otherwise have 
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intervals of idleness or would run empty. The 
grinder, or mill, consists of a double metal case in- 
closing three burrs; two of these are stationary 
while the central one revolves ; the mill has there. 
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Fig. 3.—THE ‘‘ PEERLESS” SHELLER. 





fore two pairs of grinding surfaces ; in fact, is two 
mills in one, and does double duty. It will grind 
fine or coarse by adjusting a set screw, and can 
be affixed to any wind mill made in the country, 





Protection against the Robbing of Robins. 


After thirty years of gardening and careful obser- 
vation of the Robin (Turdus migratorius), we are 
prepared to give him the first place among fruit 
thieves. We admit he is a comely bird, a fair sing- 
er, and in the early part of the season an industri- 
ous hunter of insects. But after his brood is 
hatched, he seems to eschew his old provender, 
and brings up his whole family upon the costliest 
products of the garden. No sooner are the June 
days come, than he perches upon the pear tree, and 
eyes the strawberries as they redden in the rows be- 
neath him. Before you dream of picking any fruit, 
he begins to gouge their red cheeks, destroying far 
more than he devours. He then takes his turn at 
the cherries, the currants, the raspberries, the 
grapes, and not satisfied with the smaller fruits, he 
makes love to the pears, both upon the tree, and as 
they fall upon the ground. He feeds upon the fair- 
est, and best, of the gardener’s products, from June 
to October. If there is a more tantalizing robber 
in the village garden, we have not yet made his ac- 
quaintance. Yet this sturdy thief is so intrenched 
in the affections of the household, that it won’t do 
to suggest cold lead for him, or snares, traps, or 
poison. The nuisance must be abated by gentler 
methods. We have hit upon one this present sea- 
son, which is more effectual than anything we have 
ever tried. Discarded fish-nets are abundant all 
along the coast, and are sold fora trifle. The men- 
haden fish-net, or seine, has about an inch mesh, is 





Fig. 5.—A FARM MILL. 


forty feet in depth, and of any desired length. It 
sells for about four cents per pound, and a dollar’s 
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worth of it will covér four square rods or more of 
strawberry vines. With light poles, and sticks, at 
the sides of the bed, the netting can be spread over 
the plants so as to exclude all birds from the fruit! 
It was an interesting sight, after this covering had 
een thrown over the strawberry bed, to see the 
Robins perched upon the neighboring trees, and to 
hear their protests against their exclusion from 
their favorite feeding ground. It was an impossi- 
bility for the birds to reach the ripening fruit. The 
netting is equally good to protect all the small 
fruits, and even peas, which are frequently injured 
by the Cherry bird. The fish-net in the garden is 
the grand desideratum we have been looking for 
during these thirty years. We publish it for the 
penefit of our afflicted fellow gardeners, who do 
not exactly like to kill Robins, and do like to save a 
fair share of their small fruits. CONNECTICTT. 





Roosts for Turkeys. 
paterrere 

The turkey instinctively goes to roost at night- 
fall, and in its native haunts, takes to the highest 
trees, in order to be safe from numerous enemies. 
The domesticated bird has the same instinct, and 
prefers the roofs of buildings, or the branches of 
trees, to any perch under cover. Yet if taken in 
hand when the broods are young, turkeys can be 
trained to roost in almost any place not under cover. 
For safety, the roost should be near the house or 
baru. If left to roost upon fences or trees at a dis- 
tance from the house, they are liable to be dis- 
turbed, or carried off by foxes, or by poultry 
thieves. The roost should be some 15 or 20 ft. from 
the ground. Poles of Red, or White Cedar, from 3 
to 5inches in diameter are the best material, and 
these are the most convenient sizes for the scaffold- 
ing upon which the birds are to roost. The odor 
of these woods is a protection against the ver- 
min which sometimes infests the young birds. The 
size of the poles, for the roosts, is a matter of im- 
portance. It is much easier for these heavy birds to 
keep their balance upon a large pole than upon a 
smallone. Then, in the freezing weather of winter, 
the feet of the birds are more completely protected 
by the feathers. Another advantage of baving the 
turkeys roost together, is the saving of manure. 
If the ground under the roost is kept covered with 
muck, or loam, and occasionally stirred, several 
loads of a valuable fertilizer may be made every 
season. A roost made of durable wood, like cedar, 
will last for a lifetime. It is but a little trouble to 
train the young broods to go to their roost every 
night. And after the habit has once been formed, 
they will go to the same roosting place regularly 
every night. One of the secrets of success in 
turkey raising, is in having a secure roosting place. 





Cats as Farm Stock.—“ The harmless neces- 
sary cat’ is not so well treated as it deserves. One 
rarely considers that a well kept cat may be more 
profitable than a cow. If one rat per day is de- 
stroyed, the services of the cat may be estimated as 
at least equal to $100 per year. Let us try to cal- 
culate the enormous damage done by 365 rats in 
one year, to say nothing of the ravages of the 
numerous progeny of so many vermin. One rat 
per day isa moderate amount of business for an 
active cat. Recently the writer counted five rats 
captured in a stable by one cat in one day, and pos- 
sibly others were not seen. The cat being well fed, 
hunted for amusement, and did not eat the prey. 
This is the principal point in the management of a 
cat. It should be well and regularly fed, for rats 
are unwholesome food. They are infested with 
larve of tape-worms, and cats are frequently tor- 
mented with the mature parasites in consequence 
of devouring diseased rats. When kept free from 
hunger a cat will watch more patientiy, and will 
only occasionally devour a rat or a mouse. The 
most healthful food for a cat is a mixed animal and 
vegetable diet. Milk and bread; a few potatoes 
with meat gravy, or a little fat, and a sprinkling of 
salt, with an occasional scrap of meat, are excel- 
lent food, and will keep the animal in good health. 
A farm can usually support four or five cats profit- 
ably, and these should be chiefly males, and the 
majority of these should be castrated. A castrated 

















cat will grow to an enormous size, and if of a good 
breed, as the Maltese, will make a superb hunter. 


Cheap Sheds and Barns, 


Much money is wasted in building sheds and 
barns of needlessly heavy timber. No timber neéd 
be larger or stronger than is sufficient to hold up 
the roof, and 4x4 studding or posts, will do this. 
Where strong winds prevail, much may be saved by 
having the buildings low. Indeed there is a saving 
anywhere, by having everything as near the ground 
as possible. The common idea that high buildings 
are the cheapest, because roof space is thus saved 
is erroneous, and it should not be forgotten that a 
three story barn must necessarily have a very strong 
and heavy frame to support its own weight, as well 
as the side thrust and weight of its contents. A 
studding, 2x4 inches, will be strong eriough for a 
hay shed 8 feet high at the eaves, while one 16 feet 
high will spread, and sometimes burst with 6x6 
timbers. Thus it may very often be found better 
to take up more ground, and make twice or three 
times as much roof surface, than it would be to 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF CATTLE-SHED. 


save in floor and roof space, by building higher. 
We give here a plan of cattle sheds, recently built 
at a cost of only $15 per head of the cows sheltered, 
and for comfort and convenience, they are all that 
can be desired. To accommodate 10 cows in a shed 
costing $150, is certainly more desirable than to 
build a barn costing $1,500, that will supply no more 
room. Where economy must be very closely con- 
sidered, this matter is well worth studying, and the 
plan here given, will furnish a very good text forit. 
At figure 1 is a plan of a shed having 41 box stalls, 
each 6x8 feet, and separated by boarded partitions 
4% feet high. The shed is 9 feet high in the front, 
7 feet in the rear, is 12 feet wide, and 90, or 100 feet 
long. The roof is of boards. The frame is made 
of posts set in the ground, with a 2x4 inch plate 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF OATTLE-BARN. 


and girts of the same size where needed. There is 
a feed passage leading from a room in one end (A, 
fig. 1), for preparing the feed which traverses the 
whole length. There is a feed trough in each stall, 
and a bar or pole is fastened along the whole range 





of stalls,18 inches from the top of the front partition, 
by which the cattle are prevented from :approach- 
ing the front too closely, and mounting ‘the feed 
troughs, or putting their feet into them. The cows 
are kept loose in the stalls, unless otherwise desired; 
in which case they can be fastened to rings screwed 
to the sides of the stalls. A cistern, which collects 


the water from the 
roof, is made at B 

wnt 
| 


The front of each 
stall has a double 

Fig. 3.—sECTION OF IN- 
TERIOR. 





door, so made that the 
upper part may be left 
open for ventilation. 
Ventilating apertures 
may be made above 
each door, for use in 
cold weather. The 
sheds are arranged 
in a square, as shown, with a gate at one side for 
entrance into the interior yard. The yard will give 
room for exercise, and racks may be provided in it, 
for feeding green fodder, hay, or straw. The plan 
is admirably adapted for the soiling system of feed- 
ing, and the making of a large quantity of manure, 
while 40 or 50 cows are provided with comfortable 
room, at a cost of $600 or $750 only. In many cases, 
the value of the manure saved by soiling cattle in 
such a shed, will repay its whole cost in one 
year. A section of the interior is shown at figure 3. 
At figure 4 is a section of a cheap barn and stables 
connected. The building may even be brought 
lower at the eaves, and provide pens for pigs and 
calves, or sheep, or open sheds for tools, etc. In 
this way, it is protected from sweeping winds, which 
can have but little effect upon it. The central 
space is used forstoring hay or grain, or for thrash- 
ing, and the side spaces for stabling cattle. Three 
and a half feet in length of floor space, will accom- 
modate two head, so that a 70-foot barn will hold 40 
head, and provide abundant room for the crop of 
100 acres, at a cost of about $10 per running foot. 
Light timber only is needed, and rough posts set in 
the ground, will make the basis of the frame. The 
plan of the building is shown at fig. 2. It is arranged 
to be 70 feet Jong, and 50feet wide, with the central 
space 26 feet, and the wings each 12 feet wide; wide 
doors are made at each end, and also through the 











Fig. 4.—sEcTion OF BARN AND STABLE, 
center, and the stanchions or stalls in the center are 
movable, and may be easily taken down when 
it is necessary to use the central cross passage. 





Use of Capital in Agriculture.—It was a 
shrewd remark made by an old farmer when an ad- 
vocate of high culture was advising the use of cost- 
ly methods, and enforced his ideas with the state- 
ment that the expenditure, although very large, 
would pay a good interest; “‘but how about the 
principal ? when will that come back again?” he 
was asked. This is worth thinking of before one 
sinks money in improvements that are not perma- 
nent and do not add an actual value te the real 
estate. A drain; a well; a building; the clearing 
of land, and such permanent improvements, are 
worth all they cost for many years, and the profit 
from their use may be legitimately considered as 
interest on an actual investment. But a living ani- 
mal, fertilizers, seeds, plants, and other short-lived 
property, should pay back not only a large interest, 
but the principal as well, if they are to be profitable. 
The expenditure of $100 in fertilizers ought to re- 
turn $200 or more in the crop, else the cost and in- 
terest on that, and the labor involved, are not re- 
turned. This is a matter that needs close figuring 
and clear foresight before one invests money. 








Barn Yards.—The condition of the yards and 
stock pens, should be well looked to at all times. 
There are several reasons for this. Chief among 
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these are the comfort of the cattle, and the quan- 
tity and quality of the manure. The bedding 
should be sufficiently deep and compact, to absorb 
the moisture and cover the droppings, and get not 


so much so, as to leave a mass of mixed straw, in , 


place of good manure. It should also be amply 
sufficient to keep the animals clean and comfortable. 
The frequent summer showers should also be pro- 
vided for, and the hollow places in open yards 
should be so well littered, that pools are not 
formed, or if they are, that they are covered over 
or filled with straw, or other proper absorbents. 
In course of time, when it comes to be admitted 
and believed, that the making of good manure, is 
a sufficiently important part of the farm business, 
to receive the consideration it deserves, we shall 
doubtless have before long covered yards and 
sheds, expressly for the making of manure. 


The Leaf and Its Work. 
—>— 


The leaf has been called the laboratory, or work- 
shop of the plant, and a view ofits interior should 
interest every cultivator. Let us examine, as for 
example, a leaf from a Lilac bush (fig. 1, a); we find 
here two principal parts, namely: the frame work, 
consisting of the stalk, mid-rib, veins, and veinlets, 
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‘ Fig. 1.—LILaAc LEAF AND SECTION. 


and the soft green “‘ pulp” which fills up the space 
between the fibres of the frame-work. The “skel- 
eton leaves,” often made for ornament, have all of 
the soft green part removed, and only the frame- 
work remains. To look more closely into the green 
tissue or “pulp,” a thin cross section of the leaf 
must be made, as indicated by the short, dark line 
from which the dotted lines, 6, proceed. Having 
made a very thin slice by means of a sharp razor, 
we place it upon one side on a moistened strip of 
glass, and look at it with a Compound Microscope. 
We find that the section of the leaf consists of a 
number of oval and roundish bodies, or cells, d, e. 
We also notice a difference between the two sides of 
the section—on the upper side, }, there is a row of 
small, clear cells. This row of cells belongs to the 
skin of the leaf (Zpidermis.) -A similar layer of 
cells, c, is seen on the under side. This skin, or 
epidermis, covers the whole leaf, and from many 
leaves, such as the “ Live-forever,” it may be 
peeled off as a thin transparent film. Beneath, and 
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Fig. 2.—SECTION AND SURFACE VIEW. 


next to the upper layer of epidermis, there is a row 
of lung cells placed closely side by side, below 
which the softer tissue of the leaf is found, its cells 
being irregularly placed and touch one another at 
only a few points. There are many open places be- 
tween the cells, called intercellular spaces. In the 
epidermis of the under surface (and to some extent 


surrounded by, usually, two guard cells. In figure 
2a very small part of a leaf is shown in section, a, 








Fig. 3.—BREATHING PORES. 


d, a portion of the lower surface, b, in view, with a 
number of these stomata open, and in-place,c. The 
guard-cells—which are of a green color—are so 
delicately adjusted that they will contract or en- 
large according to the conditions of the atmosphere, 
thus closing these little mouths in dry weather, 
and opening them when circumstances demand. 

In the Lilac we have estimated that there are 
18,000 of these minute pores to every square inch 
of leaf surface, but in some plants the number 
reaches 170,000 for the same space—they are of 
course very small. Figure 3 shows two of these 
stomata, more highly magnified—one open, a, and 
the other closed, }, also the same seen in cross-sec- 
tion,candd. The guard-cells, e, f, are darker, with 
a thicker and more granular contents. 

To return to the green cells of the interior of the 
leaf, we find upon separating them that their green 
color is due to minute granules of that color con- 
tained within the thin, colorless wall of the cell. In 
figure 4, a, is one of these cells, highly magnified. 
It is an irregularly shaped bag or sac in which the 
green granules (Chlorophyll or leaf-green) are con- 
tained. A separate grain of Chlorophyll is shown 
at 6, still more highly magnified. The millions of 
Chlorophyll grains which a single leaf contains, and 
to which its green color is due, are composed of 
protoplasm, and together constitute the laboratory 
of the leaf, in which the many wonderful changes 
are wrought whereby the food which the plant gets 
from the soil and the air is made into the organized 
material upon which animals live. The crude ma- 





Fig. 4.—LEAF-CELL AND CHLOROPHYLL GRAIN. 


terials upon which the plant lives come from the 
soil dissolved in water, and from the air in the form 
of gases, and reaching these little green grains of 
Chlorophyll, they are, under the action of the sun- 
light, changed into starch, sugar, and other pro- 
ducts of vegetable life. We have thus found the 
seat of the work of assimilation, but how it is done 
is mere speculation to the wisest. It is well estab- 
lished that these green grains do the wonderful and 
important work of preparing the materials for plant 
growth, and, that they may be spread out to the 
sunlight, and also be so placed that the crude ele- 
ments can reach them readily, they are stored in 
their walled cells (fig. 4, a), and these are packed 
rather loosely together and held in place by a 
strong transparent layer of cells making the skin 
or epidermis. Besides this, there is a stout frame- 
work of woody fibre to hold all in full exposure to 
the air and sunshine. This woody fibre also con- 
nects the leaf with the roots, so that the watery 
solutions from the soil may be brought to the 
Chlorophyll grains in the leaf. These solutions, as 
taken up by the roots, are extremely dilute, and 
have to be “boiled down” or concentrated ; this 
is done in the leaves under the heat of the sun, and 





the upper) of the leaf are small openings, or breath- 


the watery vapor as it forms must have a ready 


ing pores, the stomata, which consist of an orifice | place of exit. 
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This is amply provided for by the 
many stomata in the epidermis of the leaves, Th 
amount of water that is thus transpired ig Fn 
mous, and is reckoned by tons in a single day Prey 
an acre of ordinary vegetation. These same open- 
ings provide for the admission of the carbonic acid 
gas from the atmosphere, from which the carbon 
is taken to form an important constituent of the 
various products of the plant, while the oxygen 
set free is returned to the atmosphere, 





Bone as a Fertilizer—Preparation, 


For about 30 years bones have been treated 
with acids, to reduce them to a soluble condition 
or to break them down into a fine powder. When 
thus treated the residue is known as superphos- 
phate of lime. But we now speak of them in their 
natural condition, and refer to methods of pre-~ 
paring them for use. Every farmer in the country 
can save a considerable quantity of bones of home 
production, and by a little trouble and attention can 
collect a large quantity from the dwellers of 
villages in his vicinity. We once gave notice to 
the boys in a village of 5,000 inhabitants, that we 
would pay 12% cents a bushel for all the bones 
brought to a certain vacant lot ; as the result more 
than 60 bushels were found and brought in wheel- 
barrows and baskets. Two boys who worked 
together, struck a “find”? in an out of the way 
place,and from that and other places accumulated 
24 bushels, and were very rich with their $3 re- 
ccived for them. In this way one can often secure- 
at least as much bone as will return to his land a. 
large portion, if not the whole, of the annual waste 
of phosphates. To overcome the difficulty of mak-. 
ing use of them in a raw and unbroken state, the: 
bones may be burned in a slow fire, preferably in a. 
heap of brushwood, chips, or similar refuse. By 
slow burning all risk of waste from over-heating is. 
avoided. When burned the bones are easily crush- 
ed to a fine powder, and then contain all the sub- 
stances found in raw bones, excepting the nitrogen. 
This loss, however, cannot be helped, and it is bet- 
ter to submit to it than to neglect to use the bones, 

By grinding raw bones in powerful mills they 
may be reduced to a fine powder, and in this. 
condition are known as ground bone, bone dust, 
bone meal, and bone flour, according to the coarse- 
ness or fineness to which they are reduced. Thus. 








prepared they are articles of general merchandise, 
and are kept for sale wherever bones are to be pro- 
cured, or the prepared bone is in demand. The- 
raw, unbroken bone is worth in the market about. 
1 cent a pound, when ground it is sold at prices. 
varying from 1% to 2 cents a pound by the ton. 
When the bone is ‘‘raw,’’ that is, in its natural and 
fresh condition, it contains all its nitrogen; but. 
when steamed to extract glue, the nitrogen in 
great part is removed, and the bone is less valuable. 
On account of the difficulty of preparing bone with- 
out the requisite machinery, and the cheapness of 
the prepared article in the market, it is always. 
preferable to procure the ground bone made by re- 
liable manufacturers ; otherwise the bones can be 
collected and prepared by burning, as above men- 
tioned. Bones are valuable to put into the soil 
under grape vines and fruit trees. Clusters of roots. 
will grow around and feed upon them for many 
years, or until they are entirely used up. They can 
be broken with heavy hammers, or even be put in 
whole—a peck to a half bushel scattered about in 
the soil where they will be reached by the roots. 
rr 

Deep Cans.—The convenience and economy of 
space afforded by.the deep can system of setting 
milk for cream, is more and more apparent as time 
passes. Many persons are changing from shallow 
pans to deep cans or pails, but we have not heard 
or known of one who has changed from ‘deep to 
shallow setting. There is no necessity for a pool 
or spring, now that an excellent creamery or setting: 
box in which ice-water can be used, is to be pro- 
cured at a reasonable price. The Cooley Creamery 
answers every purpose of a cold spring, with some: 
advantages that the latter lacks. The yield of but-- 
ter may not be greater, but it is of better quality 
with the deep pans, .and will keep much longer. 
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Spring Bitter-Vetch. 


Spring Bitter-Vetch is a not very elegant name 
for one of the finest of spring flowers. Orobus is 
quite as easy and a better sounding name. This, 
by the way, has a rather curious origin ; it comes 
from the Greek words meaning (0 excite, and oz; 
this dues not imply that it will madden an ox, like 
a red flag, but the Orobus of the ancients was a 
plant used to fatten oxen. The plant is a peren- 
nial, growing about a foot high, with numerous 





SPRING BITTER-VETOH (Orobus vernus). 


stems, which form a handsome clump. The en- 
graving, from a branch, indicates by its leaves and 
the shape of its flowers, that it belongs to the Le- 
guminous, or Pea Family. The leaves, with two 
or three pairs of leaflets, are of a dark shining green, 
and in the axil of each, a flower-cluster is produced. 
These clusters are in such numbers as to quite 
cover the plant with flowers, making it a most 
beautiful object, and one which varies in beauty 
from day to day, as its colors are singularly 
changeable. The flowers, in one-sided, nodding 
clusters, when they first appear, are purple, with 
some blue and green, and handsomely marked with 
red veins ; in a short time the blue increases, until 
the whole flower is of that color. The lower flowers 
in the cluster being the oldest, this change to blue 
takes place in those first, and very often the lower 
flowers of a cluster will be of a bright blue, while 
the upper ones are of a rosy purple, presenting a 
variety as pleasing as it is unusual. This isa native 
of Southern and Central Europe, and is not men- 
tioned as new—for it has been in cultivation for 
over two centuries—but as one of those really meri- 
torious old plants that in the search for novelties 
are nearly lost sight of. Those who begin to cul- 
tivate flowers at the present day, are not aware of 
the many choice things that have been pushed aside 
to make room for the plants now so popular. While 
second to none in our appreciation of the good 
qualities of new plants, we do not think it neces- 
sary, in welcoming these, to discard the old, and 
While we keep our flower-loving readers advised of 
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the introduction of new things, we think that we 
do them an equal service in reminding them of the 
merits of the “old-fashioned”? garden favorites. 
As to this Orobus, we are glad to note that Mr. 
Robinson (editor of ‘‘ The Garden,’”’ London), in 
his latest edition of ‘‘ Alpine Plants,’’ says ; ‘‘ This 
is one of the most charming border-flowers that be- 
gin to open in that sweet season, the end of April 
and the beginning of May,’ and that “It is one of 
the best ornaments of the mixed border in cultiva- 





tion.’’—Though not properly an “alpine,” it may 
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be used upon the rockwork, but is quite at home 
in the ordinary garden bed. It was a great favorite 
with the late Mr. M’Nab, whu, at the Royal Botani- 
cal Garden, at Edinburgh, grew it in long lines and 
in other attractive ways. With us it flowers later 
than in England, and is in perfection in the last 
half of May. It may be raised from seeds, the 
plants blooming the second year, and when strong 
enough, the clumps may be divided; or it may 
be obtained from most dealers in hardy plants, 


The Edelweiss. 


Among the noted plants of the higher Alpsis the 
Edelweiss—a name which may’ be translated into 
‘“‘Nobly-white.” Its botanical name is Leontopodi- 
um alpinum ; the first, or generic name, being from 
the Greek words for lion and foot, as some one has 
fancied a resemblance between the clusters of flow- 
ers and the foot of a lion; the specific name, al- 
pinum, of course refers to the high localities in 
which it is found. Its relatives with us are found 
in Cud-weeds and Everlastings, well known species 
of Gnaphalium and Antennaria, common every- 
where, and all belonging to the great Composite 
Family. The Edelweiss is a perennial, with stems 
4to 8 inches high; these are furnished with nar- 
row leaves, and bear at the top a crowded cluster | 
of small heads of inconspicuous yellow flowers. 
Immediately beneath the flower clusters is a star- 
like whorl of oblong, spreading leaves. All parts 
of the plant are very woolly, but this whorl of 











EDaLwiltes (Leontopodium alpinum), 





floral leaves is especially so, and it is the white cot- 
tonny down, borne so abundantly by these, that 
constitutes the chief beauty of the plant; in this, 
as in many other cases, the plant is not valued for 
its flowers, but for the more conspicuous paris 
which surround them. In its native country there 
is some romance connected with the plant. If an 
alpine maiden receives a bouquet of Edelweiss, it. 
is an indication that her lover has risked the fatigue 
and dangers of an escent to the higher Alps, where 
only it grows, and hence is very much in earnest. 
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It is one of the plants offered to travellers in the 
Alps, who purchase the small bouquets as memen- 
toes of their journey. There has been much non- 
sense written about the Edelweiss, such as, be- 
ing a plant of the high free air of the most elevat-, 
ed peaks, it would die when taken from its native 
home to lower grounds, Even Verlot, a recent 
writer on alpine plants, says that it can only be cul- 
tivated in pots of a special mixture of broken peat, 
crushed slate, etc. Notwithstanding this state- 
ment ef so high an authority, we saw, a short time 
ago, upon a rockwork in the grounds of Woolson 
&Co., Passaic, N. J., a fine clump of the Edelweiss 
in full bloom. Upon inquiry wé learned that the 
plants were set out last fall, and without any prep- 
aration of soil whatever. They were flourishingas 
satisfactorily as could be wished, and seemed to be 
as much at home, upon a rockwork a few feet high, 
as they could have been upon the most elevated 
Alps. The chief advantage of a rockwork forsuch 
plants is in securing thorough drainage, and we 
have no doubt that where this is provided in the 
border, the plant would flourish there. The en- 
graving, of one of the smaller plants from the 
grounds above mentioned, gives a good idea of 
the appearance of this interesting hardy plant. 





The White Grub.—In a former article we 
have advised catching and killing the parent insect 
as the most effective method of preventing the 
ravages of this most destructive insect. The parent 
insect is the brown beetle known as May-bug, 
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June-bug, and Dor-bug, and we suggested knock- 
ing it from the trees where it harbors, and catching 
it upon sheets. A correspondent, “R. H. R.,” 
Rocky Hill, Conn., writes: ‘‘There is near the 
house a large Weeping Willow, and the beetles 
come to feed upon it. I take a lantern and a 
wash-tub, with a little hot water or strong soap 
suds, set the tub under the tree, and hang the lan- 
tern over the tub. The beetles fly against the 
lantern and drop into the water, where they are 
drowned. You would be surprised to see how fast 
they are caught. I have caught about four quarts 
in two evenings. The trap is not patented.”—We 
do not doubt the utility of this method. Where 
the insects are on low bushes, or in the grass, and 
other small plants, the lantern may be set upon a 
stone placed in the tub to form an island. This 
and other destructive methods persistently fol- 
lowed will materially diminish the white grubs. 











The Pear Slug-Worm. 


More inquiries have been made about the “ Slug- 
Worm” that attacks the pear, and more specimens 
have been sent than in any previous year, and as 
we have not noticed it to be unusually abundant, 
we infer that our friends keep a closer watch upon 
their trees. It is not, as some 1 
suppose, a new insect, as we 
have the record, quoted by 
Harris, that the year 1797 was 
made memorable in Massa- 
chusetts by their abundance ; 
they completely destroyed the 
foliage, and the air was filled 
with a sickening odor. We can 
best answer the questions as to 
their history, by the aid of 
an engraving borrowed from 
Packard’s “‘ Guide to the Study 
of Insects.” The parent in- 
sect is a small fly shown at the 
upper part of the engraving, 
with a line to show its natural 
size. The body of the fly is 
glossy black, and its trans- 
parent wings show changeable 
colors. They appear late in 
May, or early in June, and 
finish laying their eggs in about 
three weeks. The larve or 
Slugs (a), are at first white, but 
soon become covered with an 
olive-green slime, which gives them a most repul- 
sive appearance. When full grown, they are nearly 
half an inch long, largest in front, and are able to 
swell out the forepart of their body. They feed 
upon the upper surface of the leaf, from which they 
eat all the green pulp, leaving the frame-work un- 
touched. The leaf in the engraving, shows the ap- 
pearance of these naked spots, though when sev- 
eral are at upon one leaf, they leave only the skele- 
ton. Their growth is completed in 26 days, during 
which they change their skin five times; they then 
fall, or crawl, to the ground, which they enter to 
the depth of a few inches, make a chrysalis, and in 
15 days come out as perfect insects, or flies, to lay 
eggs fora second brood. The second crop of Slugs 
appears late in July, or early in August, and the 
chrysalids from these, remain in the ground until 
the nextspring. Being two-brooded, it is desirable to 
attack the early brood when possible ; at this time, 
the’ second brood will want attention. As they for- 
tunately confine themselves to the upper surface of 
the leaves, it is not difficult to kill them. Lime 
air-slaked, or perfectly and carefully slaked, with 
just enough water to cause it to fall into a fine dry 
powder, is the most effective application ; wood- 
ashes is the next best. Either of these placed ina 
bag of some open fabric, tied to a pole, may be 
dusted over the foliage. If but a very little touches 
the Slug, it is held fast by the slime, and soon fin- 
ishes the creature. Hellebore, used as we have di- 
rected for currant bushes, is said to be effective. 
It has been stated, that fine road dust thrown over 
the foliage, would kill the insect as well as anything 
else, but it is found, that while this by adhering to 
the skin annoys the insect greatly, and causes it to 








PEAR SLUG AND FLY. 








drop from the leaf, if near the time to change its 
clothing, the Slug will cast off its old and soiled 
skin, and go to work anew. The name of this in- 
sect is Selundria Cerasi. The meaning of Selandria 
does not appear to be known, the specific name 
Cerasi, means ‘‘of the cherry,’ as it attacks the 
Cherry as well as the Pear, and has also been found 
on the Plum, and Mountain-Ash. The Rose-Slug is 
the larva of another member of the genus Selandria, 
and others still, attack the Grape and Raspberry. 
Rani ene. ee 


The Use of the Feet in Sowing and 
Planting. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, JERSEY CITY HIGHTS, N. J. 


—_—.- 

[The following are essential portions of a paper 
read by Mr. Henderson at the Annual Meeting of 
“The American Association of Nurserymen,” held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 18th last. The sub- 
ject is an eminently practical one, and in the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of the paper, 
some of the most experienced nurserymen in the 
country gave their testimony as to its importance. 
The venerable Robert Douglas, of Waukegan, IIL, 
eminent as a grower of seedling trees, and especi- 
ally evergreens, spoke from his 40 years of experi- 
ence as to the great importance of having the facts 
here presented generally understood and acted 
upon.—Ep.] After some introductory remarks Mr. 
Henderson said: Though I have been extensively 
engaged in gardening operations for over a quarter 
of a century, I candidly admit that I did not, until 
a few years ago, fully realize the importance of the 
proper use of the feet in sowing and planting. Par- 
ticularly in the sowing of seeds, I consider the 
matter of such importance that it can not be told 
too often or emphasized too strongly. The loss to 
the agricultural and horticultural community by the 
neglect of the simple operation of firming the soil 
around seed must amount to many millions of dol- 
lars annually. In many sections there was, this 
year, little or no rain, from the middle of April to 
nearly the end of May. This was particularly the 
case in the vicinity of New York City, where we 
have hundreds of market-gardeners who cultivate 
thousands of acres of Cabbages, Cauliflower, and 
Celery, with whose seed-beds the dry spring made 
sad havoc. In the way of plants to set out, there 
is not one-fourth of a crop of Celery, and of Cab- 
bage and Cauliflower plants they have hardly 
half the usual number ; and this failure is due to 
no other cause than that they persist in sowing 
their seeds without even firming the soil by rolling. 
We sow annually about four acres in Celery, 
Cabbage, and Cauliflower, for the purpose of rais- 
ing the plants, of which probably five millions are 
produced, and which we never fail to sell mostly 
to the market-gardeners in our immediate neigh- 
borhood, many of whom have even better facilities 
than we have for raising these plants, if they would 
only do as we do, firm the seed after sowing. After 
plowing, harrowing, and smoothing the land, lines 
are drawn by the ‘ marker,’’ which makes furrows 
about two inches deep and a foot apart ; one man 
sows the seed and another follows him, who, with 
the ball of the right foot, presses down his full 
weight upon every inch of soil in the drill where the 
seed has been sown; the rows are then lightly 
levelled longitudinally with the rake, a light roller 
is passed over them, and the operation is done. 
With this method our crop has never once failed, 
and what is true of Celery and Cabbage seed, is 
nearly as true of all other seeds sown during the 
late spring or the warm months of summer. 
On July 2d in 1874, I sowed, as an experiment, 
12 rows of Sweet Corn and 12 rows of Beets, tread- 
ing in every alternate row of each after sowing. In 
both cases, those trodden in came up in four days, 
while those not thus firmed, remained 12 days be- 
fore starting, and would not then have germinated 
had rain not fallen, the soil being as dry as dust. 
The result was, that the seeds trodden in grew free- 
ly from the start and matured their crops to a mar- 
ketable condition by fall, while the rows not firmed 
did not mature, as the seeds were eight days later 
in starting, and the plants were also enfeebled 
from being partially dried in the loose dry soil. 





In August of the same year, 1 treated seeds of | 


a a 
Turnip and Spinach in the same way : 
in germinated at once and made = cneaient art 
while those unfirmed, germinated feebly, and es : 
eventually nearly all burned out, the dry hot pe 
penetrating through the loose soil to the tender 
rootlets. Of course, this rule, to tread in or i 
seeds after sowing, must not be blindly followed 
Very early in spring, or late in fall, when the soil 
is moist, and there is no danger from dry, hot air 
there is no necessity to do so, and at other seasons, 
the soil may be in a suitable condition for sowin 4 
and yet be too damp to be trodden upon or rolled, 
In such cases, these operations may not be necessary 
at all, for if rainy weather ensue, the seeds wii] 
germinate of course; but if there isa probability of 
continued drouth, the treading or rolling may be 
done a week or so after sowing, if there is reason to 
believe the seeds may suffer from the dryness, 
Now if firming the soil around seed to protect it 
from the influence of a dry, hot atmosphere is a ne. : 
cessity, it is obvious that it is even more so in the 
case of plants, the rootlets of which are even more 
sensitive to such influence, than the dormant seed, 
Experienced horticulturists are less likely to neg- 
lect this, than in the case of seeds, for the result- 
ing damage is easier to be seen, and hence better 
understood by the practical nurseryman. With the 
unexperienced amateur, the case is different ; when 
he receives his package of trees or plants from the 
nurseryman, he handles them as if they were glass, 
every broken twig or root, calls forth a complaint, 
and he proceeds to plant them gingerly, straighten- 
ing out the roots and sifting the soil around them, 
but he would no more stamp down that soil, than 
he would stamp on the soil of his mother’s graye, 
So the plant, in nine cases out of ten, is left loose 
and waggling, the dry air penetrates through the 
soil to its roots, the winds shake it, it shrivels up 
and fails to grow. Then come the anathemas on 
the head of the unfortunate nurseryman, who is 
charged with selling dead trees or plants. Abouta 
month ago, [ sent a package of a dozen Roses 
by mail, to a lady in Savannah, Ga. She wrote me 
a woeful story, saying that though the roses arrived 
seemingly all right, they had all died but one, and 
what was very singular, she said, the one that 
lived, was the one that Mr. J. had stepped on, and 
which she had thought was surely crushed to death, 
for Mr. J. weighs 200 Ibs. While we do not as a 
practice advise any gentleman of 200 lbs. to put his 
foot upon the top of a tender rose plant, yet if Mrs. 
J. could have allowed her weighty lord to press the 
soil against the roof of each of her roses, I much 
doubt if she would have had to mourn their loss, 





Look to the Cabbage Worm. 


The European Cabbage “ worm”’ is still very 
troublesome in many places, and unless it is vigor- 
ously looked after, great damage will result from 
its ravages. The butterfly which lays the eggs, 
from which the caterpillar, or so-called “ worm ” is 
hatched, comes early, and, in its several broods, re- 
mains during the season, so that the eggs, which 





BUTTERFLY-NET. 


are deposited on the under-side of the leaves, and 
the worms are to be looked for at all times. It 
should be borne in mind that every female butter- 
fly that is destroyed prevents a large brood of 
worms, and the war should begin here. The white 
butterflies, with black spots, are often seen like a 
cloud over the cabbage field, but while mating they 
are found elsewhere. With a butterfly-net, made 
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of mosquito-netting, attached to a hoop with a han- 
die, as in the engraving, large numbers can be 
caught, especially in early morning when their 
flight is slow. Children will soon become very ex- 
pert with the net, and when one is caught, a pinch 
of the upper part of the body, through the net, 
only anticipates a death that would naturally occur 
a few days later. Kill all the butterflies possible, 
as with each female at least 50 eggs, and conse- 
quent “ worms ” are destroyed. The eggs, which 
are tapering, or bottle-shaped, and prettil y marked 
under the microscope, stand upon end in clusters 
of 2to 12, and should be destroyed when found. 
Still, in spite of all care in killing the butterfly and 
destroying the eggs, some caterpillars will be found, 
and these should be attended to—the earlier the 
better. It must be remembered that the part upon 
which the worms work is the food portion of the 
plant, and any thing poisonous, like Paris Green, or 
Hellebore, will not answer in this case.. Ashes and 
slaked lime have been used by many with success. 
Hot water—about 160°, just hot enough to kill the 
worms and not injure the plant is one of the best 
remedies on the large scale. A weak brine, made 
with a pint of salt to a pailful of water, applied 
with a watering-pot provided with a fine rose, is 
economical, efficacious, simple, and perfectly safe. 
Whatever application is made, do it early, as the 
caterpillars soon hide under the leaves of the form- 
ing head, and being thus out of reach, may next be 
met with upon the table. 





The Huckleberry Fungus. 
we 


Branches of the huckleberry-bush are often sent 
to us, upon which there is a peculiar abnormal de- 
velopment of the flowers, fruit, or leaves, or all com- 
bined. The engraving is made from specimens, 
which were sent from Steele Brothers, La Porte, In- 
diana, who state that is very common in that sec- 
tion. The cause of this trouble is a minute fungus, 
known botanically as Zrobasidium Vaccinii, and be- 
longs to the great group, which includes the 
mushroom, toadstvols, puffballs, and larger fungi, 





HUCKLEBERRY FUNGUS. 


but differs from them in its habit of growth; they 
growing on dead organic matter, while this is found 
only on living plants and is atrue parasite. This 
fungus assumes many different forms, depending 
on the species infested, and the part of the host- 
plant affected. When upon the leaves and branch, 
it is first manifest in the stunted growth, followed 
by a thickening of the parts and a taking on of the 
most beautiful shades of red, scarlet, and orange, 
thus making the affected branch resemble a large 
and showy flower, often mistaken for, and gathered 
4s such, for their beauty, by those who see no 
deeper than color in flowers. When the flowers 





and young fruit are attacked by the fungus, they 
enlarge to several times their natural size, and soon 
become covered with a white powdery surface, 
which is due to the vast multitude of spores which 
are formed. In the engraving, some of these en- 
larged berries are shown in the upper portion of 
the cluster, with normal ones below ; and a twig 
affected, though not as badly as many we have seen, 
is given below and to the left. The remedy for 
this disease is to remove and burn all affected parts, 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
—<p>>—— 
Measles. 

This seems like venturing upon forbidden ground, 
for I know that the Editor does not want any 
“remedies” for diseases sent in, nor any disserta- 
tions upon particular diseases from “‘ lay-members.”’ 
But three of my little flock have just passed in 
safety this way-mark in the progress of childhood, 
and the subject has interested me so much, that I 
want to impart such help as I can to mothers who 
may wish to know how to meet this particular 
emergency. This is one of the diseases sometimes 
called self-limited. It is popularly formulated thus : 
‘three days to come out, three days out, and three 
days to get over it.” This is the general rule, but 
there are exceptions. The first symptoms appear a 
week after exposure to the disease, though they are 
sometimes so slight as to escape notice, and the 
eruption, nine or ten days after exposure, is the first 
intimation of the presence of measles, It usually 
seems at first like a severe cold—a cough, running 
nose, headache, red and watery eyes, with more or 
less nausea just before the breaking out upon the 
surface of the body. Often the child plays about 
as usual—my children did on the first two days, 
before the breaking out, and the youngest did so 
every day, except on the fifth day, or on the great 
breaking out day. Then he lay and slept a good 
deal. Of course you can not do anything to cure 
the measles. The contagion once fully at work in 
the system, the disease must run its course, and 
then the child will be ‘‘ cured,” but by no medicine 
or nursing of yours. Good nursing may bring it 
safely through, and lack of it, or the opposite of 
good nursing, may cause its death. Only try to keep 
the body in good condition, and so give Nature a 
fair chance to expel the poison in her own way. 
Keep the skin clean—a bath before the breaking 
out begins is desirable, and I believe (from actual 
experience) that a warm bath (decidedly warm) 
very carefully given, so that no part of the body be 
chilled, is bette##than any herb teas for “ bringing 
out ’’ the measles well. But neither warm bath nor 
warm tea is necessary if the body is in other re- 
spects in good condition—the bowels open, the 
stomach nourished by plain easily-digested food 
without stimulants, the temperature of the room 
as warm as may be comfortable, the air pure, and 
no over-taxation of body or mind. I treated the 
cough that goes with measles as I do all coughs in 
their beginnings—and this ‘‘stitch in time” saves 
the necessity for treating hard coughs, I find—I put 
a bandage wet in cool water, and covered by a dry 
ene, around the neck. The great caution univer- 
sally given is: ‘‘ do not let the patient get chilled in 
the least. Keep warm.”” It is desirable that the 
measles should “come out”’ well. The eruption 
usually appears first upon the head and neck, and 
spreads gradually downward, fading away first from 
the head, downward. It begins to appear about the 
fourth day, if the disease progresses as it should. 
The great fear seems to be that the measles either 
will not “come out’? thoroughly, or that having 
‘come out,”’ they will ‘‘ strike in’? or disappear 
suddenly. Getting chilly is the main cause of the 
so-called ‘‘ striking in,” but improper eating or un- 
due exercise, or mental excitement, may have this 
effect, and then warm drinks (simple hot water is 
the best thing) or warm baths, or both, must be re- 
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sorted to—anything to open the pores of the skin 
and bring the spots out again. If one does not pass 
through the measles well, some troublesome dis- 
ease may follow as a sequel to measles. The most 
common of these are bronchitis (or “‘ sore throat”’), 
ophthalmia (sore eyes), and difficulty about hearing. 
One of my little girls complained much of her eyes, 
wished the room darkened, and wanted a wet cloth 
on her eyes almost constantly for afew days. I 
did not let her use her eyes for reading, writing, or 
sewing, during her recovery, and for some days 
afterward. The other two had the measles very 
light, though one of them was as spotted as a per- 
son could well be, and speak of their ‘‘ spots” in 
the plural number. The one who had the disease 
most severely was first taken, though I think the 
other two were exposed at the same time with her, | 
and possibly she might have escaped had she been 
in equally good health at the time. The others 
caught it of her, and were a week and a day behind 
her in the symptoms. The baby went through it 
all, living in the room with it night and day, with- 
out catching measles at all. I was very particular 
about airing their day clothing at night and their 
bed clothing during the day, and about ventilating 
the rooms, sometimes covering the patient all up 
in bed while I opened the windows, though the 
spring weather made ventilation usually quite safe, . 
I am told that babes under six months of age sel- 
dom catch the measles. It is desirable that chil- 
dren should go through this ordeal in their early 
years, as the disease goes harder with adults, and 
is more likely to leave some lingering disease. 


Flies in the House. 

Yes, I think I see them—in your house perhaps, 
but not in mine. For I write this before the flies 
have fairly begun to come, and when you read it 
they will be buzzing about in the most disagreeable - 
and impertinent manner in dwellings where no care 
has been taken to keep them out. I have never 
taken much pains in this respect, but I have suf- 
fered the penalty for former neglect until I have 
resolved to bear it no longer. I have said that I 
would rather take the bother of the flies than the 
worry of keeping them out of the house, but now 
we are all agreed to make an effort to have com- 
fortable rooms all through the house. We kave 
netting on all of the windows, cellar included, and 
netting on outside doors, with springs to make these 
shut themselves. It is worth a great effort to have 
a decent table and eat without quarreling with the 
flies, to have a quiet place where baby can take his 
naps in peace, and to have your own early morning 
dreams undisturbed by buzzing crawling insects. 
We are ready for the flies now, and I do not think 
more than half a dozen have got into the house 
as yet. Weshall hunt those down, and if neces- 
sary I shall set occasional traps to catch them. For’ 
this purpose I have never had anything better than 
a tumbler partly full of soap-suds covered with 
a slice of bread cut to fit over the top, with a 
hole in the center of the bread smeared with 
molasses, and with molasses on the under side of 
the slice. The flies crowd together to feed upon 
the molasses and tumble into the suds and drown. 


Where do Flies Come from P 

The economy of Nature is very wonderful. They 
tell us that the mission of flies is to feed upon 
poisonous matter in the air. They breed in filth 
and thrive in unclean atmosphere. Then the spi- 
ders come to catch the flies. It is hardly a personal 
matter. Where dwellings are far apart, and the 
whole neighborhood is cleanly from a sanitary point 
of view, flies will be scarce, but they will come into 
your house and annoy you in various ways, how- 
ever nice your house-keeping, if there are bree 
places for flies near by, and if the air that circulates 
through your house shares the impurity common 
to the common neighborhood. So you can never 
afford to attend to your own premises and your own 
family alone. It is minding your own business to 
keep an eye on the whole neighborhood. You need 
not be prying and meddling with other people’s 
affairs, but after you have made sure of setting a 
good example, try to have every one around you 
enlightened somehow in regard to healthful living 
—the necessity for pure air, pure water, and a care- 
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ful disposal of all waste matter, so that it may not 
become a nuisance and a poison. Flies come in 
from out-of-doors. They come from the stables, 
the compost heaps, the pig-pens, and other out- 
houses. They seem to spend 
considerable time and pains 
cleaning their feet, but the more 
1 think of it, the more strongly 
I object to their presence in 
my rooms. They breed fast, 
and each one may become the parent and grand 
parent of countless hosts in a single season. 
A Word about Pies. 

I am glad to let “ pies’n things” pretty much 
alone, but we do like a good wholesome pie now 
and then. We never use lard for shortening, and 

‘seldom have more than one grade of butter, and 
that the best we can 
get, though not ne- 
cessarily the most ex- 
pensive in the mar- 
ket. For instance, I 
buy butter of a neigh- 
bor who makes it to 
sell to one regular 
customer, who pays 
her the same price the year round, however the 
market rate may fluctuate. 1 do not buy her but- 
ter, and she does not use it herself, but she tells 
me frankly that the butter which her husband 
buys in the country for a little more than half what 
she gets for her own 
butter, “is every bit 
as good as hers. I 
think so myself, hav- 
ing tried both,but her 
reputation for care 
Fig. 3 and neatness com- 

OAs mands the extra price 
from her wealthy and particular customer. With 
good butter for shortening, and not too much of it, 
pie-crust is good and not unwholesome, and cream- 
crast is better still. But the common lard pie-crust 
seems to measheer abomination as many house- 
keepers make it. They use too much shortening, 
and in an unskillful manner, and the taste of the 
lard spoils the flavor of the pie. It amuses me to 
see my children refuse it with a wonder how other 
people can eat it, and why auy one ever makes it. 
Tkey think mamma’s pies, even when made with 
graham flour in the crust, are very much nicer, and 
certainly no stomach has ever been hurt by them. 





Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 4.—RACK OPEN. 


I use a very little baking powder in pie-crust, mix 
the dough pretty stiff, but do not knead it, roll it 
thin, and bake the pie slowly and thorough’y. 
Several times I have seen complaints about pies 
running over in the oven, or directions for avoiding 
this catastrophe. The well-baked rhubarb or pie- 
plant pie just taken from my oven did not run over 
a particle, and this is the way we do it: Slice the 
stalks half an inch long, sugar very plentifully (a 
teacupful to a large pie), but do not add a drop of 





water. Wet the edge of the under crust all around 
and pinch down the upper crust tight upon it. 
Then have the heat of the oven very moderate, 
just sufficient to keep the pie baking and no more. 
An hour is not too long to bake a rhubarb pie, or 
a pie filled with berries, but a hot oven would boil 
over the juice and burn the crust in that time. 


Pxiain Sweet Biscurt.—A cup of sour Cream, 
with half a teaspoonful of Soda, one cup of Sugar, 
one Egg, a little Nutmeg or Cinnamon, and Flour 
enough to make a soft dough. Mix very quickly, 
beating the egg first and putting the dissolved soda 
and sour cream together last. Roll out half an 
inch ora little more in thickness, cut into small 
biscuit, and bake quickly. If your sour cream is 
only milk, make up the deficiency by a good table- 
spoonful of butter. These are good made with 
graham flour. Thick old-fashioned cookies like 
these are much better for the children (and for me) 
than crisp cookies with more butter and eggs. 

How Mucu Sopa ?—I have before this given the 
proportions as they were taught to me by careful 
cooks—a level teaspoonful of soda to one even tea- 
cupful of sour milk or buttermilk. This is a 
smaller proportion of soda than has been advised 
by another contributor to these pages. But I have 
been astonished to hear, and to learn by experi- 
ment, that only half as much, or one-half of a level 
teaspoonful of soda to a teacupful of sour milk, is 
even better, and now I never use more, as I find 
that this amount perfectly neutralizes the acid in 
the milk and makes my biscuit and_gems even 
lighter than before, it seems to me. I am more 
than ever convinced that it is best to steer pretty 
clear of the use of soda, and this can be done, 
without. falling back on baking: powder too. But 
both are handy to have on hand to use occasionally. 








Old Furniture. 
— 

As a nation, we are not a lover of old things, but 
we run after those that are novel. We set to one 
side, anything that is at all old, and say it has had its 
day. This spirit is excusable in many things—such 
as machinery, where rapid progress is made, but it 
has been carried into all departments of life, and too 
often in the American youth, extends to a proverbial 
disregard for his aged superiors. In this general 
disrespect for aged persons and things, one of its 
most painful manifestations is the putting out of 
sight of all old furniture. It is a sorry thing to go 
into many of the garrets and sheds of country and 
other houses, and find piled away there, so many 
articles that were the care and comfort of the for- 
mer generations of the family. Compare these re- 
jected chairs with those now in use—they are as 
substantial and easy, and above all, they should be 
dear to us in memories and associations. We should 
have more room for memories—we should love the 
things that our grandfather made, and our grand- 
mother had in daily use—we should keep the old 
sofa in its appropriate place, where we may rest our 
weary limbs, and live over the early days of the past, 
and should we fall into a reverie, and see in our 
day-dream our good old grandmother, who first 
folded our little hands to rest on the same old 
sofa, we should be none the worse for it. 





Ants in Lawns.—Whether ants are more nu- 
merous this year than usual, or people are giving 
more care to their lawns than heretofore, we can 
not say, but we have had more inquiries concerning 
ants in lawns during the past two months, than we 
have had in several years altogether. This is one 
of the afflictions that we have fortunately been 
spared, and as we cannot speak from personal ex- 
perience, we must ask for that of others. That a con- 
siderable number of our readers have been troubled 
with ants in their lawns and grass-banks, and have 
utterly failed to exterminate them, we already 
know. A list of failures is useful in one sense, as 
it gives us a record of the “‘ remedies,’’ that do not 
remedy. What we wish now, is an account of the 
successes. If any readers have succeeded in rout- 
ing a colony of ants that had become established in 
his lawn or grass plot, by means that does not unfit 
the soil for the future growth of grass, they will con- 
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A Clothes-Rack. 
> atte 


A correspondent at Oak Hill, N. yY. 
drawings of arack for drying small articles, ¢} 
is in very general use in his vicinity; this he pe, 
is more easily made and more convenient then 
one given in April last, 
He says: The back 
can be formed to suit 
the fancy, and made of 
whatever wood may be 
preferred ; if of pine 
or bass-wood, it may 
be stained. The upper 
shelf or rest (fig, 1) for 
the rods is a semi- 
circle fastened b 
screws inserted at the 
back. It need not be 
More than one-half. 
inch in thickness, The 
lower shelf (fig, 2) 
should be at least one 
and one - half - inch 
thick, and is a semi. 
circle, the diameter of 
which is two inches 
less than the width of 
the back upon which 
it is to be fastened, In 
the rim of this shelf 
cut a groove sufficiently deep to allow the wire 
(fig. 8) to be sunken to the depth of inch. The 
wire being bent in circular form, passes through the 
rods or slats, which should be # inch in thickness, 
at the fastened end, fig. 4, the ends having a thread 
cut upon them, and passing through the back are 
fastened by small nuts. It wi!l be seen that the 
rods are bevelled at the lower end, and a corres- 
ponding bevel # inch wide must also be cut on the 
under edge of the lower shelf at intervals, the 
number of bevels corresponding to the number of 
rods required ; the rods when in use should be ag 
nearly level as possible, fig. 4. When not in use, 
they are merely turned up against the upper rest 
or shelf, as seen in figure 5. In this respect this 
rack much excels your model in the April number, 
as itis entirely out of the way, and withal the whole 
affair is, when properly constructed, quite a pretty 
kitchen ornament. It is easily and cheaply made, 


» Sends yg 








Fig. 5.—RACK CLOSED. 





Thermometers. 
a 

The weather is said to be the only question upon 
which we can all agree; but a little observation 
will show that this is no exception to the general 
rule of being subject to differences of opinion. 
Heat and cold are but relative terms to be decided 
by each individua). Where one person is cold, his 
next neighbor, under the same circumstances, may 
be warm, and there is but one way of deciding just 
how warm or cold it really is, and that is to leave it 
to a third party which is without feelings, and upon 
whose decision we can all agree. Such is a ther- 
mometer. How often in the times of extremes of 
temperature we may hear the expression : “I only 
wish I knew how hot it has been to-day!” or “I 
wonder how cold it was last night !”’ Aside from the 
simple pleasure to be derived from having a ther- 
mometer, it is of great use in giving us a true 
knowledge of the heat of our rooms, at any mo- 
ment, thus aiding us in keeping them of the proper 
temperature—of about 68°. It is a good plan for 
young people to be taught to do something at a par- 
ticular time, and to make and put down daily obser- 
vations of the temperature will encourage regular 
habits, while the record will possess sufficient in- 
terest to compensate for the trouble. Thermometers 
are now s0 cheap, that everybody may possess one; 
those of low price are quite as likely to be accurate 
as those made with an ornamental mounting. The 
excellence of the instrument depends upon having 
the tube of equal bore throughout, and the care 
with which the degrees are marked upon the scale. 
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‘Whale a thimbleful of vapor. This oil stove is provided | ly through an ordinary door, and is about three 


adding to the value. Let us have a thermometer. 





Kerosehe in the Kitchen. 


Soon after Kerosene came into general use for il- 
luminating purposes, attempts were made to use it 
as a source of heat as well as of light, and stoves of 
yarious kinds were devised both for warming small 
apartments and for cooking. It is to its use as a 
source of heat in cooking that we would call atten- 
tion at this time. The first attempts at kerosene 
cooking stoves were very crude, A large lamp-body 
to hold the oil, two to four such wicks and wick 
holders as were used in ordinary lamps, and a 
frame of some form to hold the cooking vessel, 
were the essential parts of the affair, and some 
had a chimney to increase the draft. Though these 
were difficult to manage, and would often smoke in 
an annoying manner, they were more or less useful. 
In almost every household it is often desirable to 
have a source of heat without making a fire, and in 
the summer months a small family rarely rcquires 
fire in a stove or range more than a few hours in the 
day, and on many days it does not need even that. 
In cities and 
villages where 
gas is used for 
lighting, gas- 
stoves, of vari- 
ous sizes, are 
much used. In 
some families 
all the cooking 
in summer is 
done by gas, 
and in others, 
where the stove 
or range is used ‘ 
in cooking the ,syp oF “WINDSOR” OIL STOVE. 
dinner, the gas- 
stove supplies sufficient heat for breakfast and tea. 

The majority of people are beyond the reach of 
gas, and need some substitute. Alcohol, from its 
price, is out of the question, while kerosene, being 
yery cheap, and having abundant heating powers, 
is the available substitute, and would come into 
general use, did people feel that it was safe. The 
number of kerosene stoves that have been invented 
shows that there is a demand for such an article. 
They will do all sorts of cooking, and a small fam- 
ily, for several months in the year, can get along 
with one of these, without any other fire, save on 
washing days. Stoves of this kind have, in com- 
mon with gas, a great advantage over coal stoves. 
The fire is kindled at once, and put out at once; 
there is no loss of time and fuel in getting ready, 
and no waste after the cooking is done. When we 
lived within reach of gas,we found, notwithstanding 
the cost, as shown by the remarkable contrivance 
called a meter, (which measures, whether gas is used 
or not), its convenience so great, that we used it 
for cooking in summer. Living now where gas can 
not be had, various kerosene stoves have been tried. 
Some have been only partly satisfactory, especially 
in baking ; others worked well in every respect, in- 
cluding baking, and we have had as fine bread from 

a kerosene-heated. oven as ever came from one 
heated by coal. But however efficient the stoves, 
at first, they would soon be used only occasional- 
ly, and then not at all. We found, no matter how 
much labor was saved, or how much more comfort- 
able the kitchen without a fire in the range, the 
kerosene stove would be put aside. The help, who 
control such matters, becoming afraid of the stove, 
apprehending an explosion, would not use it, and 
there was an end of the matter. Having experi- 
enced the great convenience of such a stove, we 
were especially pleased to meet with one so con- 
structed that even the most timid person, if but 
fairly intelligent, could see must be safe from any- 
thing like an explosion. It is very easy to show 
that oil itself can not explode, but that the danger 
comes from the vapor of the oil mixed with air. If 
alamp is “chock full’’ all the time, there is no 
place for vapor, and there can be no danger from 
that source. The lamp of the ‘‘Windsor Oil Stove” 
is 0 constructed that it must be always full. There 






































with the needed accessories of oven, extension-top, 
ete., much like other oil stoves, but in its oil res- 
ervoir, or lamp, it is so unlike any other that we 
have seen that we give a diagram showing its 
structure. The engraving makes no attempt to ac- 
curate proportions, or to show anything but the 
parts concerned in holding the oil, which are given 
in section. The oil reservoir is shown at a, and is 
completely closed, except the openings for the 
wick tubes and the supply tubes. Above this is 
an open pan, 6; from the bottom of this pan there 
is a tube, c, going nearly to the bottom of the res- 
ervoir, a; at d is the filling tube, which reaches 
almost to the bottom of a, extends up some inches, 
and is closed by a screw cap. The wick tubes, e, e, 
are quite long, passing through the pan, }, and 
sufficiently far into the reservoir, which has at f 
a glass window, to allow the hight of the oil to be 
seen. Atg,g, are supports which hold up what 
we may call the the stove proper, a cylinder, not 
shown, upon the top of which the cooking utensils 
are plaved ; the bottom of this cylinder is formed 
by a sheet of perforated metal, , through which the 
wick tubes pass. Of course there are contrivances 
for regulating the wicks, and other eonveniences, 
but our business is only with the oil reservoir. 
Now, to fill this lamp, water is poured into the 
pan, 0d, until, passing through the tube ¢, it fills the 
reservoir a. Whén a is full of water, then oil is 
poured into it through the filling tube, d ; of course 
this will rise to the top of the water ina; but the 
tube being long, sufficient pressure is exercised to 
drive the water out of a, through the tube c, into 
the pan 6. More or less oil may be put in, as de- 
sired ; the amount beingseen through the window, 
J. In the diagram, water is represented by short, 
horizontal lines, and oil by perpendicular ones. 
After a is partly filled with oil, the wicks are put 
in. <A glance at this diagram will show that so 
long as there is any water in the pan, }, the reser- 
voir must be full of either water, or part oil and part 
water ; the window shows when the oil needs re- 
plenishing. So long as there is water in the pan, 
there can be no space in the reservoir for vapor, 
and it is nanifestly impossible for an explosion to 
take place. As we intended to describe only the 
seat of possible danger in such stoves, the oil reser- 
voir, we dismiss the cooking portions by saying 
that they appear to be abundant and well made. 





A Knife Box, is not a new thing, and in giving 
an engraving of one, we do it to remind those who 
are still without this useful article,—of its great 
utility. A knife box should be large enough to 
hold the knives and forks in every day use, and 
nothing more. It should be so constructed, as to 
not be ugly ; in fact, it ought to be neat, and of a 
shape to take up no extra room in the pantry. The 
handle should be large and sensible, and the parti- 
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KNIFE BOX. 
tion through the middle of the box always separate 
the knives from the forks ; there should be a lid to 
each side, to keep out the dust, as in the engraving. 








Handy and Easily Made Steps. 


There are many occasions in the daily work of 
the housewife when a step-ladder, or perhaps bet- 
ter, a step-stand, is the one thing needed. There 
are curtains to fix ; windows to wash; a high shelf 
to reach; pictures to hang, and a multitude of 
cases where a chair is not high enough, the table is 
unsafe, and some kind of a steps are desired. The 
engraving shows a step-stand, which has two im- 
portant qualities, viz.: a broad place to stand upon 
at top, and it can he easily and cheaply made. It is 
a step-stand which has no means for folding up 
and lengthening out, is substantial and safe, and is 
not patented. The engraving shows how it is madg, 





feet in hight, will be of a handy size. If the legs 
are made of hard-wood, they need not be very large, 
and the braces, which serve as steps on the front 
side, can be nailed, 
but it is better to 
screw them, to the 
legs. The topshould 
be so large that a 
person can stand 
upon it, with room 
for a pail. The three 
short braces beneath 
the top are not 
shown in the engray- 
ing, but should not 
be omitted in the 
construction. This 
step-stand may be 
made by any one who can use a saw and drive 
anail. Many families who can not afford to buy 
a step-ladder from the stores, can build one for 
the few cents the lumber and nails, or screws, 
will cost. Aside from the household, such a step- 
stand will serve a good purpose in picking fruit, 

A Boiling Basket.—The utensil shown in 
the engraving, is to hold the vegetables to be 
cooked, and is set in 
the boiling pot. The 
ease with which the 
potatoes, etc., can be 
removed from the 
boiling water as soon 9 
as they are done, and 
the perfect draining 
which they after- 
wards get, make this 
a@ very convenient 
and useful affair. ‘‘Sogginess’’ in potatoes, is 
largely due to imperfect draining after cooking, 
which the Boiling Basket generally overcomes. 





A STEP STAND. 









































BOILING BASKET. 








Rye Bread, by Mrs. “T, B. F.,”? Chicopee, Wis. 
Set a sponge over night as follows: One cup good 
yeast ; six potatoes, mashed fine; one pint warm 
water; three cups flour; two table-spoons lard ; 
two table-spoons brown sugar. In the morning, 
mix with this, one quart warm sweet milk; one 
table-spoon salt; one cup Indian meal, and enough 
rye flour to make a pliable dough. In warm 
weather add one tea-spoon soda dissolved. Mix 
it well and let it raise for two or three hours; then 
mould into loaves, raise, and bake in deep pans. 


BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks. 


In our last talk about Matter we reached a point where 
we can no longer use our eyes, even when aided by the 
most powerful microscope, for you will recollect we were 


TALKING ABOUT ATOMS, 


or the particles of which ali matter is made up. Whilé 
these afoms have never been seen, all that we know about 
matter gives evidence that they exist. 
Everything that we do know, then, 
points to the belief that matter is 
made up of minute globes or spheres, 
called atoms, with spaces between y 
them. We can represent by the dia- @ 
gram, figure 1, this idea. Understand 
that no one has ever seen this, but in 
order to explain the various properties 
of matter, we feel very sure that this 
must be the real condition of all bodies. 
Supposing then that these atoms real- 
ly exist, we have now to consider what 
holds them together. You know that 
the atoms of steel are held together 

more firmly than those of lead, and in Fig. 1. 

the lead they are more firmly held than in wax or tallow. 
The atoms are bound together by a power or force called 

COHESION, OR ATTRACTION OF COHESION, 

You will notice that this is a very different force from one 
we talked of a while ago—the Attraction of Gravitation, 
or Gravity. That acted between one mass of matter, or 
body, and another, while Cohesion acts between the par- 
ticles or atoms of the same body. This force, as already 
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hinted, varies greatly in different kinds of matter, and 
many of the properties of matter are due to strength 
with which the atoms are held together. If this force of 
Cohesion is so strong that the atoms are prevented from 


moving upon one another, 
THE BODY IS A SOLID ; 


but when the cohesion is much less, and while the atoms 
are still held together, the force is so weak that they 
freely move about upon one another, and the body has 
no form of its own, but takes that of surrounding bodies, 


WE HAVE A LIQUID. 


There are two forces; one tending to hold the particles 
ides this 
another, which tends to separate or drive them apart, a 
repulsive force, or 
In ice, we 
have a solid body, 
in which the atoms 
are held firmly to- 
gether ; by means 
of a slight amount 
of heat, the cohe- 
sion between the 
particles is weak- 
ened, and it be- 
comes water, or 
liquid, and with 


hod, 





together, an attractive force, , and b 


heat. 





still more heat, the 

attraction of the 

Fig. 2.—WATER AND STEAM. atoms is quiteover- 
come, and we have steam, an air-like or gaseous form, in 


which the atoms repel or fly off from one another, 


AS SOLID, LIQUID, OR GAS, 


by the use of that wonderful force known as heat. Co- 
hesion is a force that acts at distances so small that we 


can not conceive how minute they are. If we break a 
piece of glass or steel, it makes no 
difference how firmly we may press the 
broken surfaces together, they will not 
‘cohere. If we take two bullets and cut 
FF away a piece from each (fig. 3}, to leave 

3 a smooth bright surface, and then 
Fig. ” forcibly bring these surfaces together, 
with a slight twist (fig. 4), they will cohere so firmly that 
you will find it very difficult to pull them apart. The lead 
being soft, it allows us to bring some of the particles 





near enough together for the cohesive force to act. If 


the cohesion between the particles of a body is readily 


overcome by a blow, and it breaks readily, we say that 


IT IS BRITTLE ; BRITTLENESS 


then is a property of matter due to the strength of co- 
hesion; glass, ice, and sugar, are examples of brittle- 
ness. If the force of cohesion allows the body to be bent 
in any direction without breaking—of which we have 
good illustrations in lead or India-rubber, we say that 
IT. HAS FLEXIBILITY, 
which is another property of matter. Ifa substance can 
be beaten into another shape without breaking, as can 
be done with iron, gold, or still easier, lead, it is 
SAID TOBE MALLEABLE, 
a long word that comes from Mateus, the Latin for ham- 
mer. If by pulling at a substance, as in working candy, 
we can draw it out without breaking, we say that it is 
ductile. Wires are made from iron, copper, or other 
metals, by drawing them through holes in a steel plate; 
these holes are smaller and smaller, so that starting with 
‘2 piece of iron the size and length of 
a lead-pencil, and drawing it each time 
through a smaller hole, the iron will 
appear as a wire as fine as a thread, 
and several hundred feet in length. 
The cohesion between the particles 
being weak enough to allow this 
change of form to take place, and yct 
stroiig enough to prevent breaking. 
All these properties—Flexibility, Mal- 
- leability, Ductility, and Tenacity—are 
due to degrees of the force of cohesion, 





Fig. 4. 

and are only found in substances that are comparatively 
soft. Hardness is the opposite of softness, and we find 
that hard substances are brittle. Many bodies, when 
bent or pressed out of their usual shape, recover their 
form when left to themselves. This property 


IS CALLED ELASTICITY, 
and is the opposite of brittleness. A ball of ivory or 
glass when it falls upon a hard surface is thrown out of 
shape by the blow, but it at once recovers its shape, and’ 
in doing this rebounds ; a piece of steel or of whalebone 
are other examples of elasticity. The ability to change 





The 
difference in the space occupied by water in these two 
states, 18 seen in the diagram, figure 2. A cubic inch of 
water, when turned to steam, will occupy 1,700times the 
space. But some of the peculiar and important effects 
of heat will be given in future talks. All that we wish 
to show now is, that heat is opposed to cohesion, and 
that nearly all forms of matter may he made to appear 


We do this, by the aid of heat, in the operations 
OF ANNEALING AND TEMPERING. 


or softness, required for various uses....The terms 
COHESION AND ADHESION 


Adhesion is the force 
that holds particles of 
a different kind to- 
gether. We can not 
make two pieces of 
wood or two bits of 
paper cohere; but if 
we put a thin film of 
glue between the pieces 
of wood, that adheres 
to each and holds both 
together. So we use 
mucilage or paste to 
make two pieces of 
paper adhere. Quick- 
silver will not adhere 
to the smooth surface of a plate, but the drops will 
roll about; while drops of water or of oil will ad- 
here to the plate or wet it at once.” The adhesion be- 
tween a liquid and a solid—or between some liquids and 
some solids—is shown by placing a small glass tube in 
water, or other liquid that will adhere to, or wet the glass. 
If the tube, a, figure 5, is one-twelfth of an inch in diame- 
ter, and is placed in water, the liquid will rise in it a 
quarter of an inch; if the tube, d, has a bore only half 
that of a, the water will rise twice as high, or half an 
inch, and so on, the smaller the tube, the higher the liquid 
will rise. This adhesion between the liquid and the 
inner surface of the tube above illustrated is called 
CAPILLARY ATTRACTION. 

The word capillary comes from the Latin capitius, a 
hair, as it is the strongest in very minute or haér-like 
tubes. Itis areal force, able to overcome the attraction 
of gravitation, and raise the liquid a considerable dis- 
tance above the surface of that in the dish. Because this 
was first noticed in small tubes, it keeps the name 
* capillary attraction,” but it is exercised by flat surfaces, 





Fig. 5.—OAPILLARY TUBES. 





Fig. 6.—CAPILLARY PLATES. 


and, but for the difficulty of changing names ‘‘ surface 
attraction’? would better describe it. You can try a 


VERY PRETTY EXPERIMENT, 


showing at once the force of capillary attraction, and the 
fact that it takes place with flat surfaces, by means of 
two pieces of window glass. Take two pieces of clean 
glass of the same size, and place them as shown in figure 
6. They should quite touch at two edges, as seen at the 
left hand, and bea little apart at the other edges. By 
placing a small bit of stick to keep two edges open, and 
binding the pieces of glass together with a coarse thread 
or small twine, you will be able to keep them in place. 
In order to see the liquid plainly, it should be colored by 
adding a little ink. The glasses being set in a plate or 
other dish containing the colored water, the liquid will 
at once rise, as shown in the engraving, rising the high- 
est where the surfaces are the nearest together, and lower 
where they are farther apart, and forming a beautiful 
curve. Capillary attraction is shown whenever @ porous 
body is placed in a liquid that will wet it; thus ifa lump 
of sugar placed in a spoon has its lower part merely 
touched to your coffee or tea, those liquids will rise at 
once, by capillary attraction, and wet the whole lump. 
We make 

A FREQUENT USE OF THIS FORCE, 

and though a small affair, its application has much to do 
with our daily—or rather nightly—comfort. In our lamps 
the oil is burned at a point, often some inches, above 
the part of the lamp that holds it; it is brought up to the 








the strength of cohesion between the particles of a metal, 
and make it hard or soft, is of the greatest importance. 


If a piece of steel be heated red-hot, and then suddenly 
plunged into water, it will be very hard and brittle. If 
it be heated in the same manner and allowed to cool 
slowly, it will be soft and flexible, and have the other 
properties that accompany softness. A skillful worker 
in metals will, by a proper management of the heating 
and cvoling, bring steel and other metals to the hardness 


do not mean exactly the same; Cohesion is the force that 
holds together particles of matter of the same kind. 








place where it is burned, by the wi 

attraction. The cotton fiores of - “an 
great number of surfaces very close together, wo 
rises between these, just as it does throu eos — 
tubes, or between the plates of gftse ls np 
still other important applications of ee 


traction, which I must leave until sonia! — y? 


I 
0% ee . 
The Doctor’s Correspondence, 
. “WHO IS UNCLE HAL?” 
do youask. He is of course ‘Uncle Hal.” 
him so, because he is an uncle, and his n 
Though he has nephews and nieces, he ig n 
low like myself—in fact, he is rather a youno 
not so very many years have passed ‘aa ware 
farmer’s boy, that he has forgotten how farmers' e 
feel and act. In fact he is, as you will find out up hip. 
the ways of a boy’s country life, and while I would a 
have you by any means forget the ‘‘ Old Doctor.” I saat 
you to take kindly to the “ Young Doctor,” for hé ig 
doctor as well asan uncle, and I am sure he will prove é 
excellent uncle to our many Boys and Girls, : 
THE SIZE OF CITIES. 
“T. Z. 8.” writes from Conn. that she and another have 
a dispute as to the relative size of London (Eng.) an@ 
Yedo, or Jeddo (Japan), and that they have decided to 
leave the matter to me. I have a poor memory for 
figures, but in this case I can appeal to the authorities 
The latest edition of Chamber’s Encyclopedia (1877) says 
that the population of London was at the last census 
(1871) 3,251,804. As to the population of Yedo or Jeddo— 
it being written both ways—we have no census but only 
estimates, Its population has been stated at all the way 
from 1,500,000, to 3,000,000, and some writers think that 
even the lowest of these figures is too high. The proba. 
bilities are that London is much the largest, but here are 
the statements from the best source that I have at hand, 
and my young friends must ‘‘decide” for themselves, 


CITIES ARE NOT SO LARGE 


as a general thing as people suppose. I came across not 
long ago a carefully prepared article on population, in 
which it was stated that there were in the whole world 
only 215 cities with over 100,000 inhabitants; 29 witha 
half a million or more, and only nine containing over a 
million, and of these nine, four are in China. In the 
order of their population they stand: London, Paris, New 
York (including Brooklyn), Vienna, Berlin, Canton, and 
three other Chinese cities. 
A STEAM WHISTLE PUTS OUT A FLAME, 


A correspondent in Ohio writes that he has upon the 
boiler in his factory a steam whistle, and that this, when 
blown, will put out the lamp in a lantern placed 20 or 
feet away from it. He writes to “‘The Doctor” to ask 
the reason why. | If “ H. L. L.,”’ could see the air when the 
whistle was blowing, he would observe that it was thrown 
intdé waves, mnch as the surface of water is disturbed 
when a stone is dropped into it. But while the waves in 
the water move horizontally only, those in the air move 
in every direction. This disturbance of the air may be 
sufficient to put out the lamp, just as a very slight puff 
across the top of a lamp chimney will extinguish the 
flame. But there may be another cause. The lantern is 
surrounded by glass; that glass if struck will vibrate, and 
give off a sound; if the note of the whistle has the same 
pitch as that of the glass, the glass will vibrate when the 
whistle is sounded, and its vibration so disturb the air 
within the lantern as to put out the flame. To find outif 
this is the cause, try other lanterns under like conditions. 


Our Puzzle-Box. 


NUMEKICAL ENIGMAS. 


1. Iam composed of 19 letters: 

My 8, 9, 14, is a young animal. 

My 1, 6, 3, 4, is part of a house. 

My 7, 2, 11, 12, is a distance. 

My 13, 17, 16, is often a disagreeable answer. 

My 10, 5, 17, 15, is much to be dreaded. 

My 18, 12, 1, 19, is a reptile. 

My whole is the name of a celebrated poet. Emma, 
2. Iam composed of 9 letters: 

My 6, 8, 7, 2, is a girl’s name. 

My 5, 4, 1, 9, is the name of a college. 

My 7, 9, 4, is a kind of drink. 

My 6, 9, 1, is a fish. 

My 8, 6, 1, 7, is a thick fabric. 

My whole is the name of a well-known — 


and we call 
‘ame is Hal, 
ot an old fe}. 





PUZZLE WITHIN A PUZZLE. 

Nhew ym dirht snaphep ot eb ym nodecs eh yam veah 
ym strif papdile ot mih; ym lowhe siadrib. HavTBoY. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. Part of abowl. 2. Acolor. 3. Convenient. 4. To 
diminish. 5. Acity. 6. Fractured and torn, 1%. Heathen 
gods. 8. A number. 9. Part of a room. 

The central letters, read across and downward, form & 
city. Nr. 

CHARADE. 
My first is a verb, 
My second not jolly, 
My whole is a peem— 
Wines. 





One censuring folly, 
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a 
ACROSTIC. 

i. One of the books of the Bible. 
2 One of the circles of the globe. 
8. One of the United States. 
4, A country of Europe. 
5. Acontinent of the eastern hemisphere. 
6. A far northern Seow A 
4. A city of the United States. 
8. A kingdom of Europe. 
9. A French word, meaning a jewel. 

10. A large river of North America. 

11. The capital of a Western State. 

12. A town in Indiana. 
3. A river on the border of the United States. 


The initials form the name of a well-known —- 
ICE. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
it one letter from the original word—e. g., synco- 
yt | and leave an animal. Answer—boat, bat.) 

1, Syncopate a bird and leave a domestic animal. ; 

2. — a vehicle and leave another domestic 
ani Gyacopate an article of food and leave an ornament. 

4. Syncopate another article of food and leave a house- 
hold article. 

5. Syncopate a measurer of time and leave a fowl. 

6. Syncopate distress and leave a household utensil. 

4. Syncopate a garment and leave a dwelling. 

§. Syncopate a burden and leave a boy. 

9, Syncopate a coin and leave a stamp. Isoua. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

ill the blanks in each sentence with the same word 
transposed—e. g., Be——-and——to the music. Fill the 
first blank with ‘‘ silent,” and transpose it to “listen,” 
for the second blank.) — 

1. I always made him a——of my—. 

9. Are you at the-—— ——still ? 

3. That——will——onr dresses. 

4. I noticed her——as she——by. 

5. We heard the——plainly as we crossed the—. 
AYLOR. 








AN ENIGMATICAL TEA-TABLE. 

1. Aman mentioned in the Bible. | 

9. What ladies dresses are sometimes made of, with 
the first letter changed. 

3. A letter of the alphabet. 

4. A mother and two boys. 

5. Part of a wagon. 

6. What invalids often have, and what they give the 
doctor. . . 

7. What you ofteu do for amusement, with a primary 
letter added. ; 

g. An abbreviation of one of the United States, and 
gome young ladies. . 

9. A too) and some wise men. 

10. Two-thirds of what the sun sheds, and an impor- 
tant part of the tea-service. 

CONCEALED TREES. 

1. Johnnie, you are splashing that water around, 
terribly ! 

2. It is rather overwhelming, I must confess. 

8. I thought I was doing it up in elegant style. 

4, If | grow too demonstrative you must chide me. 

5. It was the most popular church in the country. 

6. The pastor is now ill in Denmark. 

%. You will find Sam a pleasant companion. 

PI. 

A roalpup tewrir, askpegin fo het canoe lagphrete, red- 
snow therhew het snew own metitstrand hurthog het 
tals treaw liwl eb shref. 

oo or 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 

Drop-LetTeR PuzzZL¥.—1. Myrmidon, 2. Judicature. 3. 
Haversack. 4. Serpentine. 5. Treacherous, 6. Frankincense. 

Pr.—Glycerine is a substance contained in the fat of ani- 
mals, and also in some vegetable substances, from which it 
is separated by chemical processes. 

NumeEricaL Enramas.—l. Infelice. By Miss Augusta J. 
wrams. 2. Grieving for misfortunes is adding gall to wori- 
wood. 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Wearisome. 2. Disobedience. 3, Ejacu- 
lates. 4. Escapade. 5. Imprisonment. 6. Greediness. 7. 
Particular. 8. Chrysalis. 9. Indomitable. 10. Malevolent. 

A MetTaGram Puzz_Le.—The central word is “ Prospect,” 
from which may be made the various things illustrated 
around it—post, store, rose, top, props, rope, cot, and pot. 

METAGRAM.—Town: from which may be made the words 
—on, to, ton, two, won, no, not, own, tow, wot, now. 

7 Cross - Worps.— 1. New 
SCATTERED SQUARE. York. 2. Machpelah. 


FARE Easy huymMeEs.—Lad, clad, 
AREA bad, dad, mad, sad, glad, 
REAR brad, gad. 

EARS -: CHARADE.—Dogma. 


Puzzles, answers, and such matters as were formerly 
directed to “‘ Aunt Sue,”’ may hereafter be sent to ‘* The 
Doctor,” No. 245 Broadway, New York. 








How to Collect Butterflies. 


We have already had something about preserving but- 
terflies, and now Mr. E. J. Smith, of Natick, Mass., 
sends his methods, which will be useful to those who 
wish to make specimens of the destructive or harmless 
species. He writes as follows: ‘‘To capture butterflies, 
T use a net made thus: take an iron or brass wire about 
3/,,th inch in diameter, and bend it intoa circle about 
one foot in diameter, and twist the ends together to form 
a handle about four inches long; this is to be inserted in 
a hole bored in the end of a stick, which should be from 
4to6ft. long. The net is of mosquito-netting, or mus- 
lin, about 2 ft. deep, and tapered to about 6 inches in 
diameter at the bottom. In capturing, the net is thrown 
over the insect, and by a turn of the wrist the bottom of 
the net is thrown across the mouth, thus closing it. 
Wait until the insect stops fluttering—which a butterfly 
will soon do,—resting with the wings closed over the 
back; grasp the insect under the wings, and pinch firm- 





ly, this paralyzes it so that it cannot fly, after which it 
may be taken in the hand and boxed. To kill insects I 
take a glass jar with screw top, and place in the bottom 
alump of Cyanide of Potassium, as large as a filbert, 
pack a lot of paper over it to keep it in place, put in the 





Fig. 1.—SETTING BOARD. 


insects, and leave them from 15 to 30 minutes or more. 
[The Cyanide is used by photographers and others, and 
is sold by druggists in fragments looking somewhat like 
white marble. It isa most deadly poison, and should be 
used with a full knowledge of its dangerous qualities. 


When placed at the bottom of a jar and covered with - 


paper, it will give off a deadly gas, and kill the insects 
placed within its reach. Ep.] Chloroform and Ether are 
nuisances, and should not be used, as insects killed with 
either of these are so rigid tbat it is almost impossible to 
set them. I enclose rough sketches of my way of set- 
ting. I make my boards as follows: Take a pine board 
about one foot.square, and ¢ inch think, cut grooves 
through it as shown in fig. 1. A strip of wood the length 
of the width of the board, and 1} inch wide, is nailed 
edgewise, across the grain of the board, and about half an 
inch from the edge, to form legs, and also to prevent the 
board from warping. A sectional side view of one of these 
setting boards is shown in fig. 2. On the underside, over 
the grooves tack strips of cork to receive the pins which 
should be stuck down through the cork so that about } 
of an inch of the pin projects above the insect. Having 
pinned the insect in the groove, spread the wings by 
means of ‘setting needles,’’ (which are common stout 
needles forced eye foremost into slender pine handles), 
and place strips of cardboard or other smooth paper over 
the wings, and confine by pins as shown in the engrav- 
ing, giving the wings the proper position with the set- 
ting needles. On large specimens another, and wider, 
strip should be 
! placed over the 

v wings to keep 
Fig. 2.—sETTING BOARD, SIDE VIEW. them from curl- 
ing in drying. AZ specimens should remain on. the 
boards at least a week, and large ones from 2 to 4 weeks 
oreven more. If removed too soon, the wings will sag, 
or warp. Young collectors should especially bear in 
mind NEVER to touch a butterfly’s wings with the fingers, 
but in handling always take them by the thorax, under 
the wings. I think-the use of threads over the wings, as 
mentioned by your correspondent, would be likely to rub 
or deface the insect, besides they would not hold so 
smoothly as paper. Pins should never be stuck through 
the wings, as they deface the specimen. I keep my set- 
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Tavs Wack Sprat™ 


No. 469. Illustrated Rebus.—An old say- 
ing, or at least a part of one, that we often hear. 





ting boards in a “drying case,” (fig. 3), which isa case 
with a frame door covered with wire gauze to exclude 
insects, and admit air. The boards are placed one above 
another, like shelves, strips of wood being nailed to the 
sides of the case to sapport them, as shown in the en- 
graving. After insects are dry, they should be placed in 
air-tight boxes with glass covers, and a small piece of a 
sponge kept wet with creosote should be placed in each 
box to keep out destructive insects, which would other- 
wise injure them. Camphor should not be used for this 
purpose, as it is injurious to the specimens. A case of 
shallow drawers, about two inches deep, and made to 
take 12x16 inch glass, is very good, to keep insects in. 
Butterflies should be kept in the dark, as light injures 
them. Butterflies intended for exchange with other col- 
lectors should not be set, but dried with closed wings, 
and placed in small paper envelopes. They may be set 
at any time by placing the envelopes in a dish of damp 
sand, covered air tight, and allowed to remain for two 
or three days. Insect-pins may be purchased of tax- 
idermists and others for about $1.25 per thousand, 
and are vastly better than common pins for all insects. 

N. B. Caution.—aAll our talk about catching and pre- 
serving butterflies and other insects has heretofore ap- 
peared in the Boys and Girls’ Columns, for the reason 
that the questions concerning them have come from the 
older boys and girls. Some do not like the idea of en- 
couraging children to take life. But itmust be remember- 
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Fig. 3.—DRYING CASE. 


ed that the most beautiful butterflies and moths are, in 
their caterpillar state, exceedingly destructive to plants ; 
besides this, they naturally live but a few days, and then 
die a lingering death with broken and torn wings, and if 
we can give them a sudden and painless death, there is 
no cruelty exercised. But our trouble with this article 
is, that it advises the use of Cyanide of Potassium, which 
is avery dangerous poison. If a lump of it be placed in 
the bottom of a jar or wide-mouthed bottle, and kept 
there, well covered with paper pressed down over it, no 
harm can come of it. The vapor it gives off kills the in- 
sects, The article should not be handled, or removed in 
any manner, but kept for this purpose alone with the 
full knowledge that it is poisonous. So we say to every 
boy and girl disposed to try it, show this article to your 
parents, and if they approve, all right, If they say ‘‘No” 
—lct that settle it. But first be sure and ask your parents. 
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The Trapper Caught. 

Last month I gave you some of my experience in trap- 
ping woodchucks, which resulted, as you may recollect, 
in an outgo of some of the traps with which the wood- 
chucks had nothing to do. Not to be discouraged by 
anything so trivial as a failure, I turned my attention the 
next season towards another race of animals which 
abounded in our neighborhood, and, like the woodchuck, 
was also a nuisance, thongh not so great a one as the 
woodchnack, and withal a wild deast of more gentle habits, 
less knowing in those things which oppose the success 
of the youthfal hunter, and therefore the easier to be led 
into a trap. These tender creatures—of course, I am 
talking about hares, but as every one in the country calls 
them rabbits, I shall be obliged, in order to be under- 
stood, to say “ rabbits” too—but, nevertheless, they are 
hares.—Well, these animals, which as far as their ears go 
(and they go a good ways sometimes), are rivals of a 
much larger and sterner animal, often used asa beast of 
burden and more noted for the lightness and activity of 
its hind legs, upon the least provocation, than for the 
highest type of wisdom. Some people, who are more 
otherwise than wise, claim that there is a jealousy between 
rabbits and mules, but this I do not believe, becanse all 
this about the subjett of ears is pure and simple hearsay. 
However gentle and timid the rabbit may be, they have 
teeth and know how to use them, especially upon young 
trees. The orchards had been badlyinjured the winter 
before, and this trouble must be stopped, The word had 
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“LL HAVE HIM.” 


gone forth, catch them, in early winter when they are 
fat—if you can, but catch them at any time. For the cap- 
ture of these enemies I brought into use all the boxes 
that I conld find, that were large enough to hold my prey 
and not too large to carry to the rabbit bank near the 
orchard. Saleratus and scap boxes were the first choice. 
I then prepared a number of “ figure fours,’’ which I will 
take it for granted you have both seen, and know how to 
make and set. If you don’t know, ask your big brother, 
and if he doesn’t know—well! he ought to. 

I was not the only boy in our neighborhood that had 
made up his mind to go into the rabbit business—such 
things are catching. Harry Culver, our next neighbor’s 
boy, had prepared for trapping in much the same way as 
myself, and located his traps (as our orchards joined, 
with only a fence between) but a short distance from the 
place where mine were set. Young Culver did not in- 
herit the best disposition in the world, and in the 
opinion of some was said to have a bad eye. I visited 
my traps every morning regularly, with no success. The 





Fig. 1.—“ BEavTyY.”’ 


rabbits had evidently been abont, as I could see their 
tracks. Harry would frequently have game for his trouble, 
as he would boastingly tell me when I would meet him 
on the way to town—but not a hair(hare) forme. Things 
did not look just right, and, if I mist confess it, I began 
to grow suspicious. Harry always visited his traps the 
first thing in the morning, while I was driving in the 
cows, and doing the other chores, leaving the private en- 
terprise until after breakfast, and while I was taking the 
cows to the back pasture. I bad often been told that ‘‘ the 








early bird catches the worm,” and I began to think the 
early boy’s trap catches the rabbit, so I concluded to 
make an early call upon my soap boxes and “ figure- 
fours,” and if not ‘healthier and wealthier,” I might be, 
perhaps, ‘* wiser”’ than in the past. That I did not hergld 
my coming with shouts may be presumed. Pfoceeding 
quietly and cautiously, and taking advantage of every 
clump of bushes or other shelter, I approached and made 
a brief survey of the field. I was certain that young Cul- 
ver was ahead of me, that he was kneeling before one of 
my traps, and was in the very act of removing a real live 
rabbit! You may imagine how I felt. He was a much 
larger boy than I, and to rush upon him would be only 
throwing myself into his hands for a sound thrashing. I 
felt in my pockets, as every boy will in cases of emerg- 
ency, and found there, among a multitude of weighty and 
important things, a small but very stout cord which had 
been used in tying upacalf. I could see that Master 
Harry was entirely absorbed in his business, and besides 
his legs were astride a young tree, and free from the 
ground, as he was resting on his knees and tip-toes. ‘‘T'll 
have him,” I said to myself, and quietly made the most 
of the precious moments. The artist has given you per- 
haps the most absorbing scene in this drama of “ Catch- 
ing and Getting Caught ’’—but as it was not taken by a 
photographer on the spot, there are certain minor points 
that are not as life-like as they might have been. For 
example, justice is not done to Cuiver’s nose; it was 
even sharper than represented. Whatever I say of that 
boy, I must give him credit for being sharp—some called 
him a sharper. Well! you may ask what did Ido with 
the young thief. Nothing rash, I assure you. There was 
too much of a joke to it for Harry to get mad, and as for 
my part, I had no great desire to punish the poor fellow 
farther. He not only acknowledged that he was caught, 
and according to the trappers’ laws, was at my disposal; 
but before releasing him I put several questions to the 
culprit, which bore upon my previous poor success in 
securing rabbits, which resuited in his telling me that 
two-thirds of all the rabbit skins he had belonged by 
right of capture tome. If I would say nothing about his 
dishonesty and detection he would bring me my proper 
share of the month’s returns. To this I consented, pro- 
vided he would just return with the skins, the steel traps 
which I lost the year before. The whole matter was ar- 
ranged in a manner satisfactory tome. I gained a warm 
and trusty friend instead of making an enemy, and until 
this day no other person has known the experience of 
that early morning call—not even the folks at home, who 
wondered why I was gone so long—except those who 
were the chief and the only actors in a drama which 
might be entitled ‘‘ How the Trapper was Caught at his 
Own Game.” But it was not at his own game altogether; 
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it was my rabbit, and I took it home as my first “ 


I give this story to the boys and girls of the Piece 


Agriculturist only with the consent of Mr, Harry Cul 
who is now @ wholesale hide dealer near--UNcLE Han 





Mats for our Horses, 


Probably overy, or nearly every, one of you boys ang 
girls, who live upon the farm, has seen a hat upon a 
horse. Perhaps you who read this have put your own 
hat upon old Dobbin’s head, just for the fun Of seeing - 
how queer the old horse would look; or it may be on 
your sister has placed her bonnet on the head of a fa- 
vorite colt, and witnessed a comical sight, and, at last, 
perhaps, the colt wishing to have his share of the fun 
her charming and much prized bonnet has been the 
worse for the trial. In the accompanying engravings we 
show the heads of two city horses provided with hats: 
these are very different in every way, but appropriate to 
their respective wearers. What a fine head the first one 
is, we only wish we could have given space to show the 
whole animal. How pleasantness and pride mingle in 
every part of the face and neck! How well the light 
airy hat becomes its wearer. If you were used to ci 
ways you would know that this horse is one of the sleék 
well kept and well groomed animals belonging either is 
one of the express companies, or to the dray-man of 
some large business house, as it is among these—aside 
from the carriage horses of the wealthy—that we find the 
best cared for animals. The driver is proud of hig 
horses, and decorates them in various ways, while the 
horses appear to enjoy it, and proudly look down upon 
the poor drudges engaged in common work, 

In the second picture we see a good old worker, who 
has seen many days of hard service--a horse to be hon- 
ored for the work he has done; if we cannot admire him 
for a smooth coat, agile limbs, and a display of high life 
and style, which his counterpart possesses. His hat be- 
comes him also, and he probably thinks as much of it ag 
if it was made of the gayest colors, and in the latest 
fashion. Suppose that, in imagination, you just change 
the hats, and slip the old weather-beaten straw hat on 
*“* Beauty's ** head, and fasten the elaborate red, white, 
and blue head-gear over ‘“‘ Old John’s” ears, and see how 
you like the change. There is a “fitness of things” 
even in hats for horses, and we think our artist made 
very good selections from the thousands of forms to be 
seen every day in the large city of New York. Old John 
may be seen every day at the markets, and is not the only 
cart-horse that is provided with a hat. Beauty is one of 
the many gay horses which look so proud and step so 
high as they dash along on Broadway with the gaily 
painted and gilded express wagons and grocers’ vehicles, 

We have a purpose in giving these ilJustrations to our 
family of boys and girls. You know how much more 
comfortable it is to have a good broad-brimmed hat on 
your own head, on a hot sunny day in August, than it is 
to stand bere-headed in the burning sun. Horses are 
creatures of feeling, much like ourselves, and deserve 
anything which will add to their comfort while doing our 
hard work. It isa very humane act to provide horses 
with some sort of a sun-shade for their heads, and every 
boy or girl old enough to know the blessings of shade in 
summer, should see to it that neither *‘ Fred,” ‘‘ Fan,” 
‘* Charley,”’ nor other horse of theirs goes to work in the 
hot, shadeless field without some sort of a hat to wear. 
It is now known that many of the troubles of horses 





Fig. 2.—‘ OLD JOHN.” 


come from the beating of the hot sun directly upon their 
heads, and some go sv far as to provide, besides the 
shade, a wet sponge upon the head to keep it cool. But 
a simple shade will answer; a piece of strong paper will 
serve as long as it lasts, but it is better to make a more 
durable one of cotton cloth. The girls may make them 
as fanciful and elaborate as they please, but provide 
something; the horse deserves it; and all hands will 
profit by this thoughtful consideration of the comforts 
and health of the most useful and appreciative of animals, 
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s’ Asbestos Liquid Paints are strictly pure 
A A JorPaints, and contain no water. They are the 
Dest an ‘and most economical Paints in the world. 
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F FL A lower than ever 
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CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 


P. 0. Bow 4236. 8 Church St., N. Y. City. 
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Soiled Stockings! 
SHOE BILLS DOUBLE IN AMOUNT 
WHAT THEY NEED BE. 
All these ills prevented by purchasing for children’s wear 
either the (A.S.T.C®> 


BEAUTIFUL BLACK or SILVER 


TIPPED SHOES. 
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LEWIS’ CONDENSED 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Made from Refined Grape Cream of Tartar, Recommended by the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Board of Health, and by the first chemists in the United States. We will pay $1,000.00 for any ALUM or other 
adulteration found in this Powder. A pound can be mailed to any address on receipt of GO cents. 


Manufactured by THE G. T. LEWIS & MENZIES CO., Philadelphia. 


BEATTY’S MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY OFFER. 


A $370 13-Stop Parlor Organ for ony SBOG.25. 
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more widely known, I offer it at the above ee eee pad price. 
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this Summer, being to push my sales up to a point S beyond all 
former comparison, 


Descri AT oe beautifal Instrument as follows: 
Grand Upright 


BEAT Yo c Cabi poet ya 
1686. Try. 73in.; Depth, 24in.; Length, 50in. 


aoe (8) Sets Reeds, Thirteen (13) Stops: Five (5) Octaves. French 
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this Organ renders it the most desirable ever before manufactur- 
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GENUINE WALTHAM. WATCHES 


IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER Canine: be 


NO BRASS, NICKEL, OR PLATED CASES “ARE 
EVER SOLD’ BY. US. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. - 


Silver Key Winders, $9,90...,.....former price, 813 
Silver Stem Winders, $13.70......... former price, 818 
Gold Key Winders a8 low as..............cs.se+00- ve. $38 
Gold Stem Winders as low a8.............+.. oa aee ees que 


Write for our PRICE LIST, which describes all the vart- 
ous grades and sizes, with prices of each, and explains our 
plan of sending Single Watches without risk to any part of 
the country, no matter how remote. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


264 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Pot Grown Strawberry Plants, 


For ediate plan’ which will produce a full crop 
next = a select 1 ett free to all applicants. ‘ 


Turnip Seed Circular, 


giving many hints of the great 
Value of this crop and full 
directions for its enltivation. 


Iso a list of ‘An 

and FLOWER 

S. fr pees 7 me 
st ay eptembe 

faalled ree.” 4 


fi 
Our UT N Ae 
eho e wis 
ND MA Fitcr 9 
bea ully iliustrated, will ve ready for distribution Sept. 
Ist. copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing Ten 
Cents ; regular customers supplied gratis. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 4,129, 
$4 Barclay Street, New York. 


STRAWBERRY 


E. P. ROE sess 


largest and finest 

stocks of Pote 
Grown and Layer Strawberry Plants ever grown in 
this country. The ist Premium again this year awarded to 
his Strawberries, by the N. Y. Hort., Queens Co., L. L., 
Hort., and Newburgh Bay Hort. Societies. — 

“The handsomest exhibit of Strawberries at the Queens 
Co. Fair was by E. P. Roe. In variety, size, and color, the 
collection is said to have outrivalled anything that has ever 
been seen at the Fair, exhibited by one grower.”—LZ. J. 


















LANT 


plants are grown from the beds that produced this 
fruit. Prices very reasonable. New descriptive catalogue 
now ready and free to all. Address 


E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y 


BERRY PICKER 


"INVENTED AT LAST! 


i“, A perfect triumph, sup- 
44 plying a want long felt by 
“ Be Raisers. Send your 
AS) name and address on postal 
waeacard for price list, etc. 
Discount to the trade. Ad- 


dress, L. B. SILVER 
, a Gioccinwe 6. 


















To those who wish to procure their 
seed DIRECTLY FROM THE CROW- 
ER, | offer my Vegetable and Flower 


Seed Catalogue FREE. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 








HAMILTON, 0. 


Send for Circular. 


on SWEET 
POTATOES J 


Peruvian Guano, 
imported direct from Peru by the undersigned, is the 
LEADING FERTILIZER 


throughout the world. 
It contains ail the elements of Plant-food in the most 


CONCE vid ois 1-42 , 
pr CHEAPEST 
condition, and is adapted to any 


SOIL, CROP and CLIMATE. 

Price Lists and descriptive Pamphicts as to its qualities: 
Brands under which it is sold, and brief directions for its 
use, will be sent gratis on application to 

HOBSON, HURTADO & CUO., 
Agents for the Consignees of the Government of Peru, 
No. 63 Pine St., New York. 


PT. ASKETS — Cherry, Grape, and Peach. 
Se a cheap. One dozen cach (36 baskets), 
Newfane, Niagara 
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POT GROWN 


iWaERRY 


FEA rs. 
low ready. Also 


common ground-layers. 
VERY LOW IN PRICE. 


Ne iy 
A descriptive pamphlet containing full instructions 
for cultivation, and a colored plate of SuHaRpiess, the 
splendid new variety, free to all applicants, Add 


J. XT. DOoOvVvEeETT 
(Formerly with A. Hance & Son, late with E. P Roe,j 
Little Silver, Monmonth Co,, N. J. 








STRAWBERRIES.|Ready July 1st 


Pot A. HANCE & SON, 
G ROWN. Red Bank, N. J. 


10 ACRES STRAWBERRIES, Syarictics, 


largest, best and most productive grown in Pots or Layers. 
Send for Corsiogre 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
GROWN IN POTS. 


Price List sent free. Address 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


POT GROWN STRAWBERRIES. 


Over 20 of the Best Varieties. Good Healthy Plants. Most 
varieties now ready at low rates. For Circular, address 
Cuas. BLack & Bro., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


SHARPLESS STRAWBERRY. 


Pot-grown plants of this, the best Strawberry, ready July 
ist. Noted for its great vigor, productiveness, large 
size, and best quality for market and family use. 
a price list of this and other varieties free. 

Address J. L. DILLON, Florist, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


JOHN SAUL’S 


ey = of New, Rare, and 
eautiful Plants. 


will be ready in February, with a colored plate.—Many new 
and beautiful Plants are offered, among Draczenns, Crotons, 
and other fine foliage plants, with.a rich collection of Green- 
house and Hot-house Plants; Bedding Plants; new and 
choice Roses ; Dahlias, etc. Well grown and at low prices. 
Free to all my customers, to others 10c.—a plain copy free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN 
Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
{70 Front Street, 
New York. 





























a 
Newest and Best Varieties, 
INCLUDING 


“ SHARPLESS,” 


Grown in Pots and ready for shipment now 
descriptive priced catalogue and a 5 
Sharpless FREE. ‘Address ORR 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester 


Ne 
te o 






ACHE 


“4 " ‘ 

ens et ti a 
Soe elena Mermader oT aan MOVER large 
alee neta afr Crete ea reese 
Price $1 per tree, Address cation, 


Elilwanger & Barry, Rochester, N, y 








to suit all sections of the 
Special attention given to the best market varieties. pith 
100,000 Wilson Early Kittatinny, and other Blackberry. 
Strawberry Plants by the million, and all small fruit plants, 
A large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Quince, and other 
fruit and ornamental trees, at low rates. Send direct to the 
Nursery for what you want. No Travelling Agents, For 
Circular and Prices, address CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Vil- 
lage Nurs: ries, Hightstown, N. J. : 


I i yy ___ 800 Acres—40 ye 
POMON A N U RS ERY voted to raising fruits . 
market, Trees and Plants for sale gives valuable experience 
Send for catalogues. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J.” 


GRAPE VINES. 


Also Trees, Small Fruits, &c. Whe 
Me / low to Nurserymen, Dealers, and tlenale mies 
Send stanip for Descriptive list. Price List free, : 
BBA RD, Frevonia, he 


at rarmers Wau, 


They want Pure Ground Bone! 
Why—because it contains those 
elements taken from the goil in 
the grain and carried away, thus 
impoverishing the land.” Pure 
Premium Bone, made of dry, 
hard, unsteamed bones, supplies 
just this waste, as every farmer 
can learn by practical experience 
at a trifling cost. Send fora full 
explanation of how it works. 
Excelsior Fertilizer Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 


of over 60 best varieties, 
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experiment necessary. It 
has proved its value by 
years of actual use all over 
the world. We can supply 
the best Bone Dust made. 
Bone for Chickens a special- | 
ty. Send for circular. 
S.H. MORGAN &CO., 
Toledo, O. 














Stockbridge Manures 


Originated by Prof. Stockbridge, Professor of Agriculture in the Mass. Agricultural College. 
A special manure is made for each FARM and GARDEN CROP, containing the Plant-Food which each par- 

ticular Plant requires. These manures were used on more than 25,000 acres in 1878, and with Great Satisfaction. 
Now is the time to use them for CORN, POTATOES, HUNGARIAN GRASS, FODDER-CORN, 

TOBACCO, TURNIPS, BEETS, andall ROOT CROPS. Try BOWKER’S PHOSPHATES in the hill 


and drill, to give your crops a start. It will pay. 
Send for Pamphlet and Price List, mailed free. 


BOW BER FERTI&IG=«I 


43 CHAPHAM ST., BOSTON. 





THE 


Samples sent free, prepaid by mail, to all applicants. 


C 
The 


Use the GRAIN PHOSPHATE broadcast when short of manure. 


ER CO., 
PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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“GOLD MEDAL” Wheat. 


A choice white, winter variety, of very superior quality. Send for sample of both varieties. 
New Catalogue and Price List of Cotswold Sheep, Essex Pigs, Choice Varieties of Seed Potatoes, Wheat, &c., sent free, 
prepaid by mail, to all readers of the American Agriculturist. 


Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ag ee DO YOU WANT THE AGENCY, 
Champion of the World! te Ry Coit y og Ee 
THE ry EX eigneationed PLO G0. 55 Beckman St.,.N.Y. 


Champion Grain Drill. 





With or without Fertilizer, or Grass Seeder 
Attachments, or Gum Spring Hoes. 

It has a perfect force feed Grain Distributor that will 
sow accurately all kinds of grain without the least injury to 
the seed. 

UNEQUALED AS ACORN PLANTER. 

Fertilizer attachment can be relied upon to sow all 
kinds of commercial manures whether dry or damp in any 
desired quantity. 

Draft Light, Construction Simple, but durable. 

Liberal discount to cash customers. 

Send for descriptive circular, 

JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


The PEERLESS 








Thresher and Cleaner—Clover Huller and 
Cleaner—Straw-Preserving Threshers— 
Railway and Lever Powers—The Howland 
Feed Mill—Grain Fans and rm Shellers. 
Our machines are guaranteed to work well, and have re- 
ceived the highest testimonials and cannot be excelled, 


B. GILL & SUN, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


- THE BEST! 
Ey ACtALPOWN MB Pd 4 | rY : 
Neder Wl 
apie 7 





(ss 


cain) 
\ 


sea 
. 4 Z 


THE “HAGERSTOWN” DRILL 
Most successfal Grain-Drillinuee. Can gene 


quantities of seed while in motion. Strong, dura! 
and simple, with Pin or Gum Spring Hoe and Grass 





Seed Sower. ("Standard Fertilizing Drill. 


THE “VICTOR” 


DOUBLE HULLER 
Clover Machine. 4 


puicneny 


Tn ea 
i i 
“enya I” 











Send for Descriptive and Price-List to 
HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. CO. 
where you saw advertisement, Hagerstown, M+ 





sso 05.2 To Mant f 
é:o ):¢ To Manvfactorens 0 
Bs a = § Z 5 

<2 |e; and Deale a 
aie | e°; and Dealers in Wagons. 
3 s* é r We invite your attention to the new 

20 = &- Single Lever Wagon Brake Lock, 
Aas § Ee] # which is far superior to anv lock now 
a &- S&B 7 made. Itis simple, neat, strong, dura- 


ble and’cheaper than any other lock in 
the market. Manufacturers of Wagons 
furnish “ ‘he Boss” on Wagons when 
ordered by dealers. Send for Sample. 
‘Try it and satisfy yourself. 

‘or price. and terms address 


S. FREEMAN & SON, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 





NICHOLS, ARD & CO0., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
“VEBRA-TO RR” 
THRESHING MACHINERY. 
PER Paulions Creer tk ie ate 


tion. Beyond all rivalry tor Rapid Work, Perfect Clean 
and for saving Grain from Wastage. me. 





QTEAM ower Threshers a § 
3 sizes of Separators made expressly for 
Unrivaled Steam Thres 


alty. 8 
team Power, 
U her Engin 
both Portable and Traction, with Valuable inginee, 
ments, far beyond any other make or kind. 

HE ENTIRE Threshing Expenses (and often 

three to tive times that amount, can be made by the 
Extra Grain SAVED by these Improved Machines. 

RAIN Raisers will not submit to the enor- 

mous wastage of Grain and the interior work done by 
all other machines, when once posted on the difference. 


Superior for Wheat, Oats, 


N& Only Vastl 

Barley, Kye, and like Grains, but the ONLY Successful 

Thresher in Flax, Timothy, Millet, Clover, and like Seeds. 

Requires no “xttachments” or “ rebuilding” to change from 

Grain to Seeds. 

TX Thorough Workmanship, Elegant Finish, 
Perfection of Parts, Completeness of kquipmeut, etc., 

resher Outfits are Incomparable. 


our “ VIBRATOR ” Th 





ARVELOUS for Sim of Parts, using 
M less thau 0.e-half the emp tiet and Gears. Makes 
Clean Work, with no Litterings or Scatterings, 

OUR_ Sizes of Separators Made, Ranging 

from Six to Twelve-Horse size, and two styles of Mount- 
ed Horse Powers to match. 

OR. Particulars, Call on our. Dealers or 
F write to us for Lustrated Circular, which we mail free. 












OF MERIT 
Received Medal in 
— NTENNIAL. . 
HIOHESt AWARD | cence, 


STHAM EN 


A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Ps., 
Cheapest ee pn te all a 
Poole. Abo Home 


ers and Gin Gear. 
Saw, Grist AND CoBs@e 
Mitts, Grins, Presses fx 
AND MACHINERY gener- 
ally. nt amma aaa 
answered. : —— 
VerticalEngines, with or without 
wheels, very conveni- 
ent, Po renee ’ 
comple ev ee Mar 
tail, best a ( > 
cheapest Vert- /@ 
ical in the /f} 
world. Fig. 
is € 


















The Farquhar Separator # 


(Warrante 


SEPARATORS, “QO 





z= Bs 
= ; 
& 
~ ee 
— = 
— ; 
a 
- = & 
Being jointed in the both 
smooth and thevent surk " 
edged the best of the kh 
verize cover seed P 
operation, than going over 
with others. Made with hoth 


ed Metal and Cast Steel 
polished. Senda for circular 
price list, Manufactured by 
WHEELER & MELICK » 
Albany, N. A for me United States,except New England. 
EV. 
Manufocterors, dor the Mow Eaulona ate : 


1879. “forse Powers. 
Awarded a MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HONOR, at the 


intercon x. 
HEEBNER’ 


Level Tread Railway Horse 
Power and Speed Regulator. 





Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machines, Send for Illus- 
trated Circulars to 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont Co., Pa. 


ae my adjustable H 'W, one of 
the 


of HARROW, onc 
RT SL Teak tg) hay % . “eee 
MONTCOMERY’S 


Improved Rockaway Fan. 


222 Fi Premiums. 15 Silver 
Gold Medal at Instit 
and 15 cane at other Fair: 


rs : 
Move withoutene 
pF Laas 3 Fans! 
ive! own 
has been "Verone in 








sands. 0 all 
over this country. ‘It is 
the best and 

Fan made for 


and planter, 
only F. 


the farmer 
It-is the 
ill ef- 

of 


acter Boat 


Prices 
to the mannfactur 
26) & 


aes ae 


for circulars and = 











Send for Illustrated Cataloghe, Address 4. B. Farquhar, York, Pu 











(Est'd 1845.) Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 
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Real Good White Shirts 


For 50 Cents Each. 











FROM TO 
WORKROOM WEARER. 
White, French Yoke, Completely Finished 


Open Back. Shield 
Shape, pure Linen 
Bosoms, well Made, 


and all ready to wash 
and wear. Sent on 
" receipt of price. 








One Dozen, $6. Half Dozen, $3. 
t@~ One sample or more sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 60 cents each. Tell size of collar worn, write name 
and full address plainly. ltemit by P. O. Order on Newark 
N. J., or registered letter. 
NEWARK SHIRT CO., Newark, N. J. 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 








Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 


invalids’ and Crippies’ 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only, 
in or out-doors. Comfort, durability, 
and cage of movement unequalled. Pat- 
entee aker of the “ Rollin 
Chairs od pushed about at the Centenn 
pout stam pore niet Catalogue, 
and mention America 


Agricu 
HERBERT S. Smit fi, 32 Plate St., New York. 


DELAWARE OHIO CHAIR. 


The Delaware Double Caned Chairs | 
are sold from Ocean to Ucean. If you want a 
Chair for ae Library, om 
Lawn, or Offi that is strong, right ine 
the seat, right t in the back, right Grers- 
where, ask for the genuine. 

80 branded are imitations. 

Pr AWARE CHAIR CO., 


ore% Delaware, Ohio. 
_Sumus 











AMERI CAN AGRICULTURIST. 


THE MARVELOUS 


A child can perform on it. 


Unique in Design. 
Durable in Every Part. 


-€@ READER! BEFORE BUYING A 


PIANOrORGAN 


Do not fall to send for m not fail to send for my latest 20-page ‘M-page Illustrated News- News- 


er with much valuable information ee. New 
anos, $125, $135 and upwards. New Organs, 
oto $440, Be Bare tos write me before buying else- 


where. ARE OF I ATORS, Address 
DAMEL F. BEAT ¥, Washington, N. J. 


FITTS SSS Taye a ag ITT aN 


FELT CARPETINGS 20 to 45 cts. peryard. FELT 
CEILING for rooms in place of Plaster. FEWUT 
ROOFING and SIDING. For circular and Sample 
address C.J. FAY Camden, N. Jersey. 


Sees cee 





Observe the Trade Mark. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Send for Circular. 

Its well-known excellenee as a Wash-Blue commends it 
to every grocer as an ariione of sure sale. Housekeepers 
using it once wil buy again. 

D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second street, Philadelphia. 


Highest Award 
ONLY MEDAL 


French Dressing 
. AND 


Satin Polish. 


B.F.BROWN & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hires Root Beer Package 


Makes 5 Gallons of Delicious Root Beer for 25 cts. Made 
from Pipsissewa, Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, etc. To Farmers 
and Laboring Men it will be found an agreeable, refreshing 
Beverage during the Summer months. Registered in Patent 
Offiee. Sent by mail On reeeipt of 25 cts. Manufactured 
only by C. E. HINES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 
Market St., pon res a Pa. 





























A WONDERFULLY INTERESTING BOOK, 
ENTITLED 


THE SCHOOL CARDEN. 


BY DR. SOHWAB, DIRECTOR OF THE VIENNA MILITARY 
GYMNASIUM, ETC. 
From the German by Mrs. Horace Mann. 
50 cts. by mail. 5 copies $2, 12 copies $4. 
M. L. HOLBROOK, Publisher, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 


give best Double- 
$14SOn Barreled Shot- Gun 
e world for 





shemoney. War- 
Frantea genuine 
etwist, ete =p 
Bett p AL C Wads, UN Caps and Wa 
Punch. Also our celebrated Kentucky Rifia 
for $12, warran or no sale. Gend for Ik 
lustrated Ctaloane and Price Lists 
James n & Son, Enterprise ion 1 Works, 
G6 & 138 Wood St., 


Est ABLISH™D, 1848, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ORGUINETTE 


Excellent in Tone. 






‘Style “0,” with Attachments, Prices from $8 to $50. 











A MUSICAL WONDER 


Embodies in itself ¢ m 


for the money than 
other musical any 
VER manufactoen tt 


is is ey hin ie vee its y. 
¢ J aiatral ty 


cheapness novels KING of 
CHA 
OHGUINEME to, 
= ie M 
Puen 
No. 11 East 14th St, 
New York, 








hing taught required in every-day life. 
on 80 satisfactory. Patronage jarge. Facult 


No other 
PE y lead. 
ers in eae specialties. “Course of stud: mplete. Cire 
lars fre L. L. WILL » President. 


LASELL SEMINARY *Atwarnaate WOMEN 


Auburndal 
For Catalogue, address 9 








ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Re ~ bow? course, 2 years; Gradu- 
ate course (for degree of D.C. L.) 2 years, Fall term 

opens —,* not 1g ddress 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn, 


Send for circular M | ( Institute for young 
to the well-known a) PW09 ladies, Pittsfied, Mass, 
ANTED A CONTRIBUTOR for an Agric 

Journal. t be thoroughly posted, phew etre ged 


reliable. Pakvoes wai experience and references, 
1808, Montreal, Canada. “ oe 
$50 to $100 


TEACHERS & STUDENTS, 3 3ocoe 


MONTH during VACATION. For full 
address J.C. MeCURDY & CQ., Philadelphia, Fs, 


GREEN ACADEMY with Mus. Institute and 
Com’! Coll. A SEASIDE school. Founded 1802. a 
. ito 2.95, Opens A from a. t yer Beard re 
uced to “ ens A or Catalogue 

dress Rey. F BLAKESLE , A. M., E. Gr oe ad 


ELEGANT NEW STYLE CHROMO CARDS, with 
name, 10c., pos pe aid. 
5) 

















I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 


CHROMO, SNOWFLAKE, ~~a"" LACE CARDS, 
with name, 10c. 40 all ehromos, 10¢, 
Star PRINTING Co., * Northford, Ct. 


“Agricultural 
Tnsaraneé Company, of Watertown, ¥. Y. 


apital 00. Net Surplus, $216,645.62. Total dine 
for. t ne a ee roe Policy-holders, January ist, 1879, $1, ise 
063.99. Insures only Farm Property and sidences against 
fire and lightning. Takes no business risks. 




















MAJOR JAMES E. STETSON 
in a rapidity and accuracy 
match, 
Rifle as a single Breech Loader 
in competition with the Ward- 
Burton, 
field, Sharps, Peabody, and 
other rifles. 





ae ue teal Fire Arms. 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..$23.00 $27.00 $35.00 

iy < . ae 27.00 35.00 

“¢ “Round “.. 2.00 25.00 82.00 

B A D C E wo N COMI Bela Eo once oo 0 0 dived 20.00 24.00 27.00 


BY 


using the Winchester 


Remington, Spring- 


LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


[a9~ Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition 
at the Lowest Market Rates. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., 


New Haven, Conn., or 
245 Broadway, New York. 















Model °66. Model "3. Model "76. 
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AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST: 
JOHN SKINKER, 115 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Universal Force Pumps. 


Secured by letiers patent. 
TH PUMPS AVE RECEIVED THE 
EEDAL oF SUPERIORITY.”’ 
The highest, award of the American Institute 
for 1878 over all competitors. ; 
These pumps have enormous power, and are for the house 
r wellsof any depth. They are constructed 
or for out-doo with epecial regard to strength, 
ease of working, and durability. 
They can be immediately 
changed from lift to force pumps, 
and the air chamber can be re- 
volved, so as to allow the handle 
to work at any desired angle with 
the spout. Having close tops, 
they cannot be tampered with. 
Attention is called to our new 
elegant pattern DEEP WELL 
non-freezing FIRE PUMP. 
Al Blunt’s Sand Vacu- 
um Chambers.—A complete 
protection against sand or gritty 
water in dug or driven wells, 
it mines, and rivers. 
or hand or steam pumps, 
all sizes, from 1%-inch to 4-inch 
suction pipe. 
Send for circulars to 
NASON M’F’G CO., 
71 Fulton and 71 Beek- 
« man St. New York. 
New England Agency, Ae M, MORTON & CO., 25 
Washington St.. Boston Mass. 
Pacific Coast Agency, Dunham, Carrigan & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE DRIVEN WELL. 


Town and County privileges for making 
Driven Wells and selling Licenses under 
the established American Driven Well 
Patent, leased by the year to responsible par- 


ties, b 
WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
NEW YORK. 


“Hector” Force & Suction Pumps, 


WITH PATENT STONE CYLINDERS, 
For Wells, Cisterns, Coak Mines, 
Wind-Mills, Brewers, &c. 


The ‘“ Hector” 
are the most dura- 
able and easiest » 7% 


working pumps in 
the market, are be- 
ing used in wells 
of all depths with perfect success. The cylinders are acid 
roof and cannot rust, hence valves do not wear; they can 
Be attached to any Other iron pumps. and are especially 
suitable for Driven Wells and Wind Mills. Will sell cylinders 
ready to be attached) separate from the stock, if desired. 
ouble Cylinder Bewee or Mines, &c., made to order. 
Active and responsible agents wanted in every State. 
(Send for Circulars.) OVER, 
Sole Manufacturer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ARMERS INCREASE THE YIELD 


OF YOUR CROPS BY USING 
JONES’ PAT. Polished Steel DRILL POINTS, 


Which fit all drill beots, cut fat bottom furrows, cover with 
moist, mellow soil (rather than dry surface earth), and, in- 
stead of crowding he seed into & space of but one inch in 
the rows, spread it three and four inches, thus allowing the 
plant ROOM TO STOOL, so conducive to its subsequent 
growth and proper development. 

JONES’ SEEDING AND CULTIVATING At- 
tachment is also easily adjusted to any drill, spreads the 
seed 4, 5, and 6 inches in the rows, and my experience with 
it seeding and cultivatin ~ present wheat crop of 150 
acres, warrants me in placing it head and shoulders above 


JOHN A. JONES, 



















* apy other devi 


ce. 
ddress, for particulars, 












Circulars free. Mt. Pleasant, 
Agents wanted ; reference required. Del. 
* Ragan’s Cider Presses 
Capacity 25 to 30 bar- 


rels per day; easily 





Manufactured only by 
EWALD OVER, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
(Send for Circular.) 





LionFeed Cutter, 


combining the latest best 
improvements. Also 
Gale’s Feed Cutters, 
both cylinder and lever, 
an 
Belcher & Taylor’s 
Root Cutters. 
For full description send 
for illustrated catalogue 
and price list. Address 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
A@’L Toor Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 




















FARMERS FRIEND 
Grain and Fertilizer 


DRILL 











And Foree Feed Grass Seed Sower.. | 


| scribers, who have been readers for many 
| years, articles and illustrations are sel- 


Its CONE-GEARING and 
FEE 
homes. 

Its FERTILIZER SOWER is perfect, 
easily run and managed as plain drilis of cher ah FE 

They all have our PATENT R = 
ER without extra charge. SAR HOE OUIST 

Its SPRING HOE is the best for stony and stumpy soil. 

It has carried off thee HIGHEST HON t 
World's Fairs a PARIS ad PHILA DELEMTA: ed 
at every prominent fair and trial where shown. 

It is the CHEAPEST because it is BEST. Consult 
your own interest and do not buy until you see the machine 
or our catalogue and prices. x 

Mention the Am. Agriculturist and address 


FARMERS FRIEND WF°G (€0., 


DAYTON, OHIO, 


POWER 


CIDER 


PRES with Double 
, Platform 

(reduced to $40). 

levator, and full line of 

Cider Mill Supplies. Send 
for Catalogue. Address 


D 
are household words in ROUBLE ORC 





IsT. 





| good Hints 





BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS (0., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


(17 sizes—from 1 Man to 45 
Horse Power.) 


$3,500,000 woRTH NOW 
IN USE. 











The only wind-mill awarded 
TWO MEDALS and 
TWO DIPLOMAS 


at the International Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1876. And 
the only Mill recognized in the 
distribution of Medals at L’Kx- 
position Universelle, Paris, 1878, 
This mill is constructed on 
scientific principles, and guar- 
anteed to do good 
work in any kind of 
wind. It is also 
guaranteed to be 
well.made of good 4a 
material; to be per- - 
fectly self-regulat- } 
ing ; to possessmore § 
Syabié in all kinds 
reliable in a nds —e ; 
of winds, than any other mill made, and further than this, it 
is Guaranteed NOT TO BLOW DOWN. 


Send for CATALOGUE ad A” and Price List. 


U. S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILL. 


BUY THE BEST. 

Myers’ Improved Wind Mill 
The Mill has a solid wheel built ex- 
por to stand any storm, an 
when in motion moves as re; ular as 
a steam engine. Perfectly bal- 
anced on the derrick in or out of 
r. Pronounced by the best mechanics to 
superior to all other Mills. No 
farmer, stock-raiser, or dairyman should be 
without one for pumping water for stock 
th Faloeorew aa fer adi oer ae cheoelar 
many other purposes. n 3 

4 SILVER & DEMING Manuf’g Co., Salem, Ohio. 


We marnfacture the old reliable Stover 
—the well tried. strong, durable, self- - 
lating, solid wheel ind Mill, which 
took the Centennial ee as well asa 

Giant Centeruial Report, ‘Also, O. 
the cia ntennia . so O. 
E. Winger’s Improved $20.00 Oscillatin; 
Feed Grinder, which is operated by 10 an 
12 ft. Pumping Wind Mills—a novel and 








i] 








4 WY erfect Mill for grinding all kinds of grain 


j ‘or stock and house use. Agents wanted 


here. Branch factory at Greencastle, Send for 

catalogue to STOVER WIND ENGINE CO., 
Freeport, Ill., U. S. A. 

ee 


Galvanized Cable Fence Strand 


The only Wire Fence that stands the test of time. No | 

Barbs. : 
PHILIP S. JUSTICE, 

14 N. 5th St,, Phil., Pa. 


$4 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY, 
L. | Ray Anuntte and Dairy Coloring. . 


























containing @ great variety 


Suggestions 


diems, including many 
we throw into smailer 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 294. 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 


dom repeated, as those who desire in- 


| formation on a particular subject can 


cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 


Back numbers of the *“*‘ American Agri- 


| culturist,» containing articles referred to 


in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, can ale 
ways be supplied and sént post-paid for 
15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume, 





‘¢Whe Vanilla Tree.?®—England has of late 
been much excited, over a letter to “The Times,” in 
which the writer praises the ‘* Vanilla Tree,” as. planted 
in the avenues of Paris. Some one guessed that the 
tree must be the Catalpa, from some resemblance in the 
shape of its pods to Vanilla beans, but the ‘* Vanilla 
Tree” of this Times correspondent, turns out to be the 
Paulownia, which has nothing in common with Vanilla. 





The ‘Moss Pink.??—One or our best, native, 
early-flowering plants, Phlox subulata, has rewarded an 
English gardener, Mr. Nelson, who has raised it from 
seed, anumber of varieties as to color. ‘‘ The Garden” 
says, ‘‘ It would be interesting to know if there are many 
varieties where the plant is common in America ; if not, 
our American friends will have to come to us for these.” 
Of course we do not know the extent of the variation 
obtuined by Mr. Nelson, but we have this charming 
plant, in the purest white, deepest rose color, with 
numerous intermediate shades, and all excellent, 





Steam in Lumbering.—<According to the ‘ Pa- 
cific Rural Press,” an English machine, called “ Ran- 
some’s Patent Steam Tree-feller and Log Cross-cut Saw,”’ 
has been introduced upon the Pacific Coast. Our esteemed 
contemporary, while it reproduces an English engraving, 
showing the method of its operation, does not state that 
it has yet been tested upon the trees of California, where 
such a machine, if practicable, would be especially use- 
ful, It operates upon much the same principle that drills 
are worked in mines in so far as the power generated at 
a distance is conveyed toa separate machine stationed 
where the work is to be done. A large saw is used in 
felling; this is attached to a small portable engine, to 
which steam is conveyed from a distant portable boiler 
through a flexible pipe. The forests of California are 
well calculated to test the value of such a device, and we 
doubt not that the ‘ Rural Press” will in due time give 
an account of its working. 





** Root” of Grass.—J. W. Campbell, Ridgeway, 
N.C. The “root” sent by mail, more preperly a roet- 
stock, or rhizome, was very dry and dead when-it came to 
hand. We think it was probably the root-stock of 
Guinea-grass, Sorghum halepense, but not feeling sure we 
wrote, asking for a specimen to be sent so packed that it 
would reach us alive, that we might grow the grass and 
learn exactly what it is. The letter, dated May 24th, was 
sent to the above address; on June 27th it came back 
‘to writer,” the person addressed not being found. 





Noel Humphreys, an artist whose work is fa- 
miliar to readers of English illustrated books, died in 
London on June 10th, at the age of 72. He was connect- 
ed with horticulture through his numerous drawings of 
plants, which he executed with unsurpassed grace. 

The Nettle as a Fibre Plant.—The common 
Stinging Nettle, was known to the ancient Egyptians as 
a fibre-producing plant, and is utilized as such at pres- 
ent in several countries of Northern Europe. Of 
late the plant has been investigated by a Commission 
appointed by the German Minister of Agriculture—and 
its report is noticed by the European journals. The 
experiments with the plant show that the Nettle pro- 
duces a fibre quite equal to any other for textile pur- 
poses, yarns, ropes, paper making, etc. It is stated 
that a paper mill has been established in Hast Prussia 
for making paper entirely from the Nettle. It is expect- 
ed that this repert will lead to the cultivation of the 
Nettle on a large scale, and that extensive tracts have al- 
ready been marked out for this purpose. The plant in 
question is the common Stinging Nettle of Europe, Ur- 
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tica dioica, which is naturalized in this country, especial- 
ly in the older States, where it is found along road sides 
and in waste places—a plant which the old herbalist, Cul- 
pepper, said could be “found by feeling in the darkest 
night.” In the wild state it is only two or three ft. high, 
but in rich soil it will reach 6 to10 feet. It is a perenni- 
al, and a plantation, with manuring every two years, is 
said to be productive for 12 to 15 years....It should not 
be forgotten that, at the time of the Ramie excitement, 
our friend, Sam’! Miller, then of Bluffton, Mo., suggest- 
ed that our native Wood-Nettle (formerly Urtica Cana- 
densis, but now) Laportea Canadensis, would yield quite 
as good a fibre as Ramie, and he sent seeds to all who 
wished to try it. Had not Mr. Miller, after his nature, 
been free-handed with the seeds, but charged $1 for 10 
seeds, we should probably have heard of the results. 





The Death of Doct. Moore.—Death has been 
busy among European horticulturists during the present 
year, and now the name of Doctor David Moore, the 
well known Curator of the Botanic Garden of the Royal 
Dublin Society at Glasnevin, is added to the already 
jong list. Doct. Moore is mentioned as a model Cura- 
tor, and his name has long been prominently connect- 
ed with important botanical and horticultural work. He 
introduced many new plants, and has of late been noted 
for his success in hybridizing the Sarracenias—our 
native Pitcher Plants, which, in his hands, gave interest- 
ing results. The ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,” in its issue 
for June 14th, gives a likeness of Doct. Moore, which is 
& model of excellence in the way of a portrait upon wood. 





Catfish Spawn.—A subscriber inquires for the 
spawn of Cattish, evidently supposing it can be trans- 
ported for stocking new waters in that condition. We 
are not aware that the spawn of Catfish has ever been 
taken by pisciculturists. Their attention has been di- 
rected, very properly, mainly to the propogation of fish 
of the best quality, and of greatest commercial impor- 
tance—the various members of the Salmon family and 
the Shad. The Catfish is of inferior quality, and hardly 
worth cultivating where anything better is within reach. 
The Grystes nigricans, the Northern Black Bass, and the 
Grystes salmoides, or Southern Black Bass, are much bet- 
ter fish, and the latter flourish in mary of the Southern 
and Western rivers, where Catfish are found. It is not 
difficult to transport them alive for several* hundred 
miles, and it is by this method that new waters are gen- 
erally stocked. They are both game fish, and it will pay 
to plant both of these species in suitable waters. 





Squash Jam. —It is very amusing to find the Eng- 
lish horticultural journals discussing the question of 
jam from the Vegetable Marrow, which is, in England, a 
poor substitute for our squashes. One writer says, that 
for the production of jam, ‘‘ the Vegetable Marrow stands 
unrivalled....The white-fleshed marrow, naturally pro- 
duces the palest jam, but the flesh of the darker kinds, 
especially that of the Ohio squash, [whatever that may 
be], not only produces the richest color in the preserve, 
but also the best flavor.”’ The same writer adds, “ much 
depends upon the making.’’-—A remark that applies 
equally to stone soup. We have known preserves to be 
made from tomatoes and sugar, and have even seen peo- 
ple eat them, as if they liked them—but squash jam! 

*¢ American Jute.—‘V. C. R.,’’ Mendon, IIl., 
writes that the article in the July number on “ American 
Jute,” is “‘ interesting, and queer reading for this part of 
the country.”’ He states that the plant, Adutilon Avi- 
cenne, Indian Mallow, or Velvet Leaf, is one of the worst 
weeds in this part of the State, and that it frequently 
grows 10 feet or more in hight. That whena field is 
once seeded with it, there is scarcely a possibility of 
killing it out, some thinking that the seed will remain 
in the ground 10 or-15 years, and germinate when the 
land is broken up again. We suppose that the “‘ queer- 
ness’ of the article, is in the idea, that a plant, such 
a pest with him, should be elsewhere encouraged. As 
the fibre is in perfection before the seed is formed, the 
fact that it may be a troublesome weed, will not stand 
in the way of its cultivation, should it be found profitable. 





The “Tribune” and the Ailanthus.— 
The New York Daily * Tribune,” in common with other 
city papers, has had its annual denunciation of the 
Ailanthus as a street tree. It sets forth in language 
strong and truthful the fact that the most unpleasant 
odor of the flowers quite unfits it to be planted near 
dwellings. It says ‘‘ everybody knows it as a strect tree, 
where it is a nuisance unmitigated save by the single 
fact that it does not harbor worms or insects, because no 
self-respecting worm can be induced to approach it.” 
The truth of this assertion rests upon the self-respecting 
character of the insect, or “‘worm.’”’ We never knew 
entomologists, who are supposed to know insects moral- 
ly as well as structurally, to charge Saturnia Cynthia 
with any want of “ self-respect,” yet that has such a de- 
cided preference for the Ailanthus leaves over all other 











food that it has received for this reason, the popular 
name of ‘*Ailanthus Silk-worm.’’ This insect, by the 
way, has become quite naturalized in parts of Brooklyn, 
and in some streets the trees are, or were a few years 
ago, a greater nuisance on account of the “ worms’”’ they 
harbored than for their odor. Besides, other insects do 
feed upon the Ailanthus. It is one of the curious facts 
concerning the daily paper, that it can not write about 
plants without making some ridiculous blunder. The 
‘* Tribune ” is not alone in this respect, but its comicali- 
ties in this line are all the more conspicuous for the 
reason that it asserts itself as a farmer’s paper. 

Pocket Gophers.—Our notes on Gophers last 
month, have called out the experience of several, who 
have successfully destroyed them. The use of Strychnine, 
which we have mentioned many times during the past 15 
years, still seems to be the chief reliance. The method 
of administering it, as given by ‘J. O. M.,” Sauk Centre, 
Minn., will serve as a sample of several notes of the same 
purport. He says: ‘‘Take a small potato, and insert a grain 
of the poison in each end, place it in their underground 
path, leaving a small opening, to let in the light. The 
Gopher will come to fill up the hole, and stop the light, 
find the potato, and that ends him..... For ground 
squirrels, I soak corn, open the “chit? with the point of 
asmall knife-blade, insert a grain of Strychnine in each 
kernel, and scatter the corn in the front door of their 
habitatiors. By ‘ grain,’ of Strychnine, I mean a very 
small quantity indeed.’’ Of course so deadly a poison 
as Strychnine, should be kept where no accident may 
happen from carlessness. In new countries it isso freely 
used, to poison wolves, and is sold for that purpose, in 
the smallest country stores, that it is a wonder that no 
more accidents occur. Perhaps its most intense bitter- 
ness is a safe-guard against this dreadful poison. 





Carrying the Head to One Side.—“‘H. J. 
R.,”’ Rockland Co.,N. Y. A colt that carries the head to 
one side may be trained aright by fastening a thin, light, 
stiff hickory rod to the collar and to the ring of the bridle 
when driving. A check-rein fastened tightly on the op- 
posite side would prevent the habit. 

Fruit as Food,—The liberal use of the various 
fruits as food is conducive to good health. Fruit is nota 
solid and lasting aliment like beef and bread, as it is 
composed largely of water, and contains very little nitro- 
gen. It does not give strength, to any great extent, and 
can not be used fora very long time alone. But fruits 
contain those acids which both refresh, and give tone to 
the system during the season when it is most needed; 
are agreeable to the palate, and valuable in their cooling 
and health-giving effects. During warm weather eat a 
plenty of fruit, provided, of course, that it is always 
thoroughly ripe and as freshly gathered as is possible. 

Horse Gnawing a Manger. —‘H. G. B.” 
writes that he completely cured a horse of the habit of 
gnawing the manger and halter straps by saturating the 
woodwork and straps with kerosene oi]. One thorough 
application produced a permanent cure. 





Insuring a Good Crop.—“T. B. P.,”’ Goldsboro, 
N. C. If we, or any other persons, could “ givea plan that 
would insure good crops on poor, hard land,” it would 
leave nothing to be desired in the way of accumulating a 
fortune. But the method has not yet been discovered, 
and is hardly likely to be at present. Perhaps the best 
plan under the circumstances would be to plow and har- 
row thoroughly, to get the soil in good tilth, and kill 
all the weeds possible, and sow the crop with what fer- 
tilizer can be afforded. If one can not get all that he 
wishes for, he must be content with the best he can get. 





Holding for Higher Prices.—“H. M.,” Hal- 
stead, Kans. It will be found that to sell one’s products 
of whatever kind, so soon as they are ready for market, 
is the best inthe longrun. To hold for higher prices is 
to speculate ; and in the majority of cases, to speculate is 
to lose. Ifthe price is not satisfactory, one may hold his 
property, but as soon as products are ready for sale, and 
they are not sold, losses of various kinds begin to occur, 
and wool is subject to damage and loss as well as grain. 
If stored in a very dry time, it loses weight and depreci- 
ates in quality, and this should be considered. There 
does not seem to be any prospect of an excited recovery 
of business; after so long a depression, things will prob- 
ably move slowly, and the slower the surer, perhaps. 





Spring Wheat in Indiana,.—“D. L. E.,” 
Shelby Co., Ind. Shelby Co., Ind., is not a spring wheat 
section. In 1870, about 700,000 bushels of winter wheat 
were grown in that country, and not a bushel of spring 
wheat. It is not safe or wise to act in opposition to the 
general practice of any locality. Customs are fixed as 
the results of experience, and in growing wheat, the con- 
ditions of the climate fix the boundaries of profitable cul- 
ture.of the two varieties, spring and winter wheat. 











Spring wheat needs a cool season; winter wheat 
a moderate winter, and will stand hot spring wane 
which would destroy spring wheat. : hess 





Plowing by Electricity.—This is the la 
but it has been done with perfect success in Sermai 
three horse-power machine being used, Me 


Trouble with Butter.—“ Mrs, 4.” 
usual to have trouble with the churning when cows a 
turned to grass; generally it is the reverse, and the 
butter comes sooner. Blue-Grass, called Tune-Grass in 
some places, makes excellent butter, and is considered 
superior pasturage, when young; when old and dry, it 
is perhaps the poorest grass for milk, and it may be that 
your Blue-Grass has passed its best stage, and has be- 
come dry and woody. A small quantity of green corn. 
fodder given daily might remove the difficulty, 


It is nn. 





The Charleston Phosphates are found in a 
great geological basin, which extends over many hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, and the supply is practically 
inexhaustible. When treated with Sulphuric Acid, it 
gives about 12 per cent of the Superphosphate of Lime, 
Nearly two-thirds of the 200,000 tons annually “ mined.” 
goes to England. . ; 





Tethers for Cows.—We are asked which is the 
best Tether, and refer our inquirer to the one described 
and figured in the August number, page 298, of the 
American Agriculturist for 1878. 





The Changes of the Season are the most 
critical times with animals, because important changes 
are then made in their food and consequently in their 
nutrition. This affects the entire system, and the more 
easily animals are let down from one kind of feeding to 
another, and the more nearly an even balance is kept, the 
more healthy they will be. Good feed one day or sea- 
son, and poor feed another, and frequent irregularities, 
cause many of the diseases of cattle. 

Beet Sugar.—France produced last season over 
eight hundred million pounds of beet sugar, They haye 
over 500 successful manufactories. There would seem to 
be no reason why we can not compete with the old world 
in this industry, except the higher cost of our labor, 





Live Stock.—Stock that has been running upon the 
pastures, usually require but little extra attention up to 
this time. Now that the pastures are becoming dry and 
hard, it is well tosupply the animals with some extra 
food. But two months more come between summer and 
what may be considered winter as regards foddering. It 
is time now to consider what should be done to bring the 
stock into good order for the winter, remembering that 
to go into winter quarters in good condition is conducive 
to thrift all through the coming season, 

‘ 

Phylloxera and Black Rot,.—ProfessorC. V. 
Riley, who has given a great deal of attention to this 
subject, is confident that there is no relation of cause or 
effect between these two serious troubles of the grape, 
ist, the Black Rot does not accompany, nor follow the 
Phylloxera in Europe. 2nd, in many cases those least 
affected by the Fhylloxera suffer most from the Rot, 








The Floating Apiary of Mr. Pcrrine’s, so much 
talked of last year, was in reality a failure, and the enter- 
prise is abandoned. So many bees left the hives and 
never returned, that a floating apiary does not succeed. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia has diminished greatly in 
those European countries where inocnlation for it has 
been introduced. We may soon see this terrible cattle 
disease successfully treated by this method, as the dread- 
ed small pox is now in the human subject by vaccination. 

Seventeen-Year Locust.—This destructive in- 
sect is making its appearance in Missouri. The perfect 
insect lives but a short time, depositing its eggs in the 
branches of the orchard trees and nursery stock. The. 
mutilation of the branches, caused by the feniale insect, 
injures them and causes them to break off. 

Overhanging Trees.—There are sometimes un- 
pleasant feelings arising from fruit trees standing near 
and overhanging the boundary lines. In such cases the 
law is that the tree and its fruit belongs wholly to the 
one on whose land the trunk stands, and he has a right 
to pick his fruit from his neighbor’s side, If ‘on the 
line,” the tree and fruit are to be equally divided. 

Jersey and Alderney.—“ J. A. R.,” Delaware, 
Ohio. The Jerseys are frequently called Alderneys, but 
this is wrong, as the two breeds are distinct. These are 
both rich butter makers, but the Jerseys are larger and 
more valuable than the Alderneys. The Jerseys, a8 & 
breed, are the best butter makers in existence, although 
now and then a cow of another breed may excel them. 
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New Books. 
—~<—>— 
“Tye Ferns OF NoRTH America,”—Ferns are sostrik- 
ingly unlike other plants that they are recognized at once, 
while their grace of habit and general delicacy of stracture 
are quite sure to arrest the attention of lovers of the beauti- 
ful who find sufficient in them to admire without any ref- 
erence to their botanical characters. On the other hand, 
botanists find in ferns objects of great scientific interest, 
and devote themselves to the study of their minute struc- 
ture, and their wonderful methods of propagation, with 
creat zeal. We have thus two distinct classes of fern lov- 
as. the one, so to speak, artistic, and the other scientific, 
The first class show their admiration of ferns by cu!tivat- 
ing them; by drying them under pressure—and no class 
of plants when thus treated hold, when dead, so much of 
the beauty for which they were admired when alive— 
and by using them as models for various kinds of decora- 
tive work in drawing, painting, wood-carving, etc.—in 
fact, the dried ferns themselves are often made useful in 
decoration. An intelligent fern-lover of thi¢ class, will 
naturally wish, among a multitude of the most graceful 
natural forms, to be able to distinguish them by names. 
If supplied with thoroughly accurate drawings, such per- 
gons can, as a general thing, ascertain the name bee 
longing toa particular form, On the other hand, those 
who study ferns botanically find that the characters used 
in describing them are very minute, and sometimes obe 
scure, and that carefully made, and if need be magnified, 
drawings of the parts are of great service in determining 
the genus and species. Accurate and life-like drawings 
of ferns then, are useful to all who have to do with these 
plants, whether as objects of science or objects of beauty. 
These are given in “The Ferns of North America,” a 
work which combines in its engravings (drawn by J. H. 
Emerton and C. E. Faxon) the highest scientific accuracy 
with great artistic beauty, and meeting the wants of both 
the scientific and unscientific may be regarded as the 
standard work upon Ferns. We have only alluded to 
the work as to its engravings. The anthor of the work 
is Prof. Daniel C. Eaton, of Yale College. As Prof. Eaton 
is easily the first authority upon ferns in the country, and 
eminent among the authorities on these plants in the 


world, the scientific accuracy of the engravings is as- 
sured. While these engravings are of great value to 
fern-students, these will value not less the text, de- 


scribing the species, and giving their popular history. 
Those who care nothing for the botanical description, 
will find in the text much to interest them concerning 
the discovery, localities, and other points of interest con- 
cerning each species. To botanists it is not necessary 
for us to commend a work by Prof. Eaton, and to such 
we may say that besides the Féléces proper, the work 
includes the Ophioglossacew, and that the synonymy, as 
might be expected, is especially full. 

In stating that Prof. Eaton’s name is an endorsement 
of the scientific accuracy of the engravings, we would 
give full credit to the artists whose ability enables him to 
do this; Messrs. Emerton & Faxon are to be congratu- 
lated upon having produced a series of drawings, which, 
while satisfying botanical accuracy, so embellish the 
work that it may be prized by lovers of beautiful books. 
This valuable work, issued in two volumes, is supplied 
by the Orange Judd Company. Price of each volume, 
$15.00, post paid. 

Tue Pactric RuRAL HanD-Book, by Charles H. Shinn; 
published by Dewey & Co., San Francisco, Cal. This 
contains a series of essays on Tree Culture, Vegetable 
and Flower Gardening, etc. The author is well known 
as a practical horticulturist, and a work especially 
adapted to their peculiar climate must be especially wel- 
come to all cultivators upon the Pacific Coast. The title 
above given indicates both that it is a ‘‘ Rural Hand- 
book,” and that it is issued by the publishers of our ex- 
cellent contemporary, the “Pacific Rural,” who send 
it post-paid for $1. 

CaMERON’s PLASTERER’S MANvAL, by K. Cameron ; 
New York: Bicknell & Comstock. A neat little hand- 
book of 54 pages, giving descriptions of all the materials 
used in plastering, engravings of the various tools em- 
ployed, and practical directions for the various opera- 
tions of the plasterer’s trade. Price 75c. 

Tue ScHoo. GarDEN.—Translated by Mrs. Horace 
Mann, from the German of Prof. Erasmus Schwab, of 
Vienna. New York, M. L. Holbrook & Co. The ideaof 
attaching a garden to a school is a pleasing one ; how far 
itmay te practicable with any but a very small school is 
aquestion. This work will excite an interest in this 
direction, and if it only converts the present desolate 
school-yards and surroundings into something more at- 
tractive, it will be of great service. Price 50c. 


BEE CULTURE; or, SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT OF THE 
Aptary, by Thomas G. Newman; Chicago: Thomas G. 
Newman & Son. A neat and abundantly illustrated lit- 
tle hand-book of 80 pages, by the capable editor of the 
“American Bee Journal.” In both English and Ger- 
man. Price, paper covers, 40c. 


Tue Hzearine, AND How To Keep It, by Charles H. 
Burnett, M.D.; Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 
This is a small illustrated work of 122 pages, giving the 
anatomy and functions of the ear, and directions for pre- 
serving the organ in health. It forms one of a series 
called ‘‘ American Health Primers,’ which, it is claimed, 
are published in the interest of sanitary science. To in- 
telligent persons, works of this kind are useful. What 
may be their effect upon the ignorant, the nervous, and 
the chronically ‘“‘ out o’ sorts,’ is a question. At all 
events, if we are to have popular books of this kind, it is 
fortunate that, like the present series, they are by men 
who stand high in the medical profession. Price 50c. 


Vave Mecum or Equine ANATOMY, by A. Liattari, 
M.D., V.S. ; New York, published by the author. This 
is a hand-book of the anatomy of the horse, intended, 
as the title-page says, ‘‘for the use of advanced students 
and veterinary surgeons.’’ Of course, a work of this 

















kind has not a single popular feature, but, fortunately, 
the number of veterinary students and practitioners is 
yearly rapidly increasing, and such will find this work a 
useful remembrancer. The reputation of its author, who 
is at the head of the American Veterinary College, is a 
sufficient guarantee of the usefulness of the work to 
those for whom it was prepared. 

Ames’ ALPHABETS, by Daniel T. Ames, New York: 
Bicknell & Comstock. This contains 33 ample pages of 
designs for Alphabets, each page usually presenting a 
number of different styles. The author, who is styled 
* Artist Penman,’’ would appear to have exhausted the 
capabilities of the alphabet in these designs, which 
range from the simplest up to the most elaborate, some 
being of exquisitely beautiful designs. The: work is 
intended for architects, engravers, sign painters, etc., 
who must be difficult to please if they cannot find in this 
a letter suited to their wishes. Price $1.50. 

How To Breep Licut BrauMA Fow1s, by Geo. P. 
Burnham, and published by the author at Melrose, Mass. 
This forms part seven of a reries of treatises by one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest of our fowl fanciers and 
breeders. The experience and teachings of a veteran 
like the author, who claims to have had the Light Brah- 
mas 30 years ago, under another name, must be of value 
to others, who can purchase the work for 50 cents. 


A MANvAL oF INTERNATIONAL Law, by Edward M. 
Gallaudet, Ph.D. L.L.D., New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
This volume, by the President and Professor of Moral 
and Political Science in the College for Deaf Mutes, at 
Washington, D. C., while intended as a class-book for 
colleges, is one which will interest the general reader 
who would acquaint himself with the principles of In- 
ternational Law. Beginning with the law among the 
ancients, its progress is traced up to the present time, 
and discusses the diplomatic questions brought forward 
by the late civil war. The mechanical style of the 
volume (pp. 321, 12mo) is such as characterize the pro- 
ductions of these publishers. Price $1.50. 


Ferns tN THErR Homes AND Ovrs.—This beautiful 
work by Professor John Robinson has met with such a 
large sale that a new and enlarged edition is now called 
for. Price $1.50, post-paid. Address Orange Judd Com- 
pany. 

Fiso-HATCHING AND FisH-Catcnine.—By R. B. Roose- 
velt and Seth Green. The authors of this little work 
have become authorities upon the various subjects which 
they treat. Price, post-paid, $1.50. Address Orange 
Judd Company. 

PracticaL Boat Sartine.—By Dougias Frazar. The 
author claims that this volume will enable any one who 
masters it to successfully and safely sail a boat. Price 
$1.00. Address Orange Judd Company. 








State and Other Hand Books.—Within a 
few years several States, whose areas are out of all pro- 
portion to their number of inhabitants, have issued ‘* by 
authority,’ works which present the claims of their 
States to settlers, with the laudable view of increasing 
their population, and adding to their prosperity. Similar 
works, more or less extended, have been put forth by 
Railroad and other Companies having lands to dispose 
of, and devoted to more limited areas than those issued 
by States. So far as examined, these “Hand Books” 
appear to us to be eminently useful, even those in the 
direct interest of corporations seem fair in their repre- 
sentations. A brief mention of those recently received 
is all that we can now give.... Cheap Homes in Sauk Val- 
dey is a title of a pamphlet by the “ Sauk Valley Immigra- 
tion Association.”” It may pe had free on application to 
the Secretary at Sauk Center, Stearns Co., Minn....A 
Hand-Book of Virginia.—A volume of about 150 8vo 
pages, apparently carefully prepared by Doct. Thos. 
Pollard, Commissioner of Agriculture. Each County has 
its resources and advantages impartially indicated, and 
the work must be of great value to intending settlers in 
that State. We find no mention of the manner of dis- 
tributing the work. The Commissioner’s office is at 





Richmond....A4 Manual of Georgia.—This is also an 
official work, prepared for the use of ‘* Immigrants and 
Capitalists * by Doct. Thos. P. Janes, State Commissioner 
of Agriculture. A personal knowledge of the author 
warrants us in commending this as 4 truthful account of 
the resources of Georgia. As the work is copyrighted, 
we assume that it is not issued at the expense of the 
State. The Commissioner's office is Atlanta.... Zhe Lone 
Star Guide is issued by the International and Great 
Northern Railroad of Texas. This road runs from Gal- 
veston, northwesterly to Palestine, where it unites with 
another portion of the road running from San Antonio to 
the State line, consequently the road passes through some 
of the best portions of the State. The road has lands for 
sale. It sends this “Guide” free. H,M. Hoxie, Pales- 
tine, is General Superintendent. 





Peach Yellows.—The symptoms are, the produc- 
tion of fine, tough young shoots from the sides of the 
limbs bearing leaves of a yellow color. ‘The fruit ripens 
prematurely; is insipid in taste, and presents patches of 
dark-red color through the flesh. 





Consumption of Sugar.—England heads the 
list, and consumes 50 pounds of sugar per head. The 
United States stands next with 44 pounds. France 
sweetens at the rate of 153¢ pounds, and Turkey uses 
only 344 pounds per capita. 





Corn is King.—Last year the Corn crop of the 
United States was worth 583 million of dollars, while 
ex-King Cotton gave us only 250 millions. Indian Corn 
is the sheet anchor of American agriculture, and de- 
mands our most careful consideration. What would 
England give if she could only raise Indian Corn! 





Brewer's Grains, —In brewing, but a small 
amount of the valuable food materials is removed from 
the grain, and at the same time the process renders the 
grain soft and more easily digested. This constantly in- 
creasing product of the brewery has two principal dis- 
advantages, namely: its tendency to sour in a short 
time, and the great amount of water it contains, thus 
making it unprofitable to transport it to any considerable 
distance. A remedy might be found in providing a place 
near the brewery where the grain could be thrown upon 
large screens in the sun, drained of the surplus water, 
and partially dried. A load of brewer's grains thus 
treated would represent vastly more food, and could. be 
wet again before feeding if it should be found necessary. 





Bee Stinging.—‘ Much depends upon how one is 
brought up.’ It is now claimed that a person who at 
first is greatly injured by bee stings may after a time be- 
come so accustomed to them, that they cause so litile in- 
convenience that he may be stung and not knew when 
the act is performed. 





When to Cut Fence Posts, —James M. 
Ryan, Galena, Ill., in view of the different opinions as 
to the best time to cut timber to insure its durability, 
thus gives his experience: ‘‘ The best fence posts, sec- 
ond only to Red Cedar, are made as follows: Strip the 
bark off of the young White Oaks (of the proper size for 
posts) from near the ground upwards sufficiently to 
deaden the trees, letting them stand for six months or 
longer, when they may be cut down and made into 
proper lengths for posts. As a result, the wood becomes 
solid and dry without cracking, and when cut will be fit 
for immediate use, and will be in a condition to exclude 
dampness from penetrating and rotting the post. The 
deadening may be done at any season, but the winter, or 
when vegetation is dormant, may be the best time. My 
experience has been with trees deadened when in full 
leaf, the wood of which, after they had stood about nine 
months, was found dried and solid, with the bark above 
the girdle loose, and easily removed.” 

Storing of Fodder-Corn.—The succulence of 
green corn-stalks renders them difficult to dry thor- 
oughly. To stow away uncured corn-fodder, in stacks or 
barns, without precautions to prevent moulding, is un- 
safe. A good plan is, to shock the bundle in a convenient 
place, covering the top of the shock with a sheaf of 
straw, and binding the top tightly to exclude rain, and 
leaving the shocks out of doors until used. A few shocks 
may be brought in when needed, and will be found fresh, 
green, and in the best order. Sweet corn-fodder, with 
many small ears and nubbins on the stalks, may be coy- 
ered and kept in this manner in the best condition. 





Choice of Breeds.—The right thing in the right 
place is conducive to the best results. But it is unforta- 
nate that so little judgment is exercised in selecting the 
best breed of sheep for usé in particular cases. Persons 
are very apt to be misled by appearances, and a fine, 
large-bodied, long-wool sheep, which shows to advantage 


" in an exhibition pen at the fairs, will tempt sheep-keep- 





ers to adopt that particular breed without consideration 
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as to the means at hand for keeping it. So a large- 
bodied, deep-uddered Dutch cow will mislead many a 
dairyman into choosing it for his special purpose, 
without a thought about its requirements as regards 
feed, pasture, etc. The same occurs with horses, and it 
is not at all uncommon to find ill-judged selections 
made of horses for farm use. If we were to choose our 
farm stock as carefully as we choose a coat or other gar- 
ment, fewer mistakes and more profit would be made. 
It is an American failing to be easily misled. The suc- 
cess of adventurers and humbugs of all kinds, show this 
to be true, if it were not proved so completely by the 
many costly failures resulting from choosing homes 
even without due consideration, and from selecting at 
hap-hazard whatever stock animals may take the fancy 
or may have been bragged over by irresponsibl> or too 
sanguine persons, leaving afterwards unavailing regret 
at mistakes which take years to rectify. 

Broad Wheels.—It is strange that the popular 
prejudice in favor of narrow tires for wagens and carts 
should be so firmly fixed as to prevent the use of broad 
tires. A wagon or cart with tires three or four inches 
wide may be drawn across a soft, newly-plowed field 
without cutting in, and on wet, muddy roads the surface 
is not cut up, but is packed down. The better condition 
of the roads and the saving of cost in repairs to them by 
the use of broad tires, would be enormous every year. 
Nevertheless, narrow tires are used almost universally. 

The Wheelbarrow is almost as necessary upon 
the farm asa plow. The occasions when a wheelbarrow 
can be used, with both comfort and advantage, are in- 
numerable. To be most serviceable, a wheelbarrow 
should be both strong and light. The wheel and tire 
should be made wider than is generally found. Wheel- 
barrows on the farm are frequently used on soft ground, 
and if the wheel is wide, it runs mucheasier. The wider 
the wheel, the more stable the barrow is when being 
moved. The “dump” form is the best for general use, 
as this has no sides to get lost; barrows of this style are 
usually better braced and durable. In getting a whcelbar- 
row, get the best, and keep it undercover when not in use. 





Tree Planting in Door Yards,.—It is a mis- 
take to plant trees which grow naturally to a large size, 
near a house ; and in an artistic point of view, the force 
of this remark is very evident. The trees when grown 
sheuld be in proportion to the size of the yard, and if 
that be small, the trees should be selected accordingly. 
There are a number of evergreens such as varieties of the 
Spruces and others of small to medium stature, most ap- 
propriate to small yards; they are comfortable in winter 
as a wind-break, and handsome all the year round. 

The Cincinnati Industrial Exposition 
has become one of the prominent institutions of the 
country. Its Exhibition this, its seventh, year will be 
held (Sept. 10th to Oct. 11th) in its new building, erected 
at a cost of one million of dollars. But our present men- 
tion is suggested by the receipt of the “ General Circu- 
lar,” which in artistic execution calls for special com- 
ment, and in its contents, giving the classification of the 
objects to be exhibited, shows that this important mat- 


ter has been carefully considered, and we have, well in. 


advance of the time of opening, a schedule which could 
only be produced by competent hands. The Depart- 
ments, distinguished by letters (A to Q), are 14, while 
these are subdivided into classes, numbering in all 85. 
Its Premium List, with plans of the building, and rules 
governing the Exhibition, is in equally handsome style. 
If the adage, “ Well begun is half done,” has force, the 
managers may congratulate themselves upon most satis- 
factory progress. 


The White Ash, at three years, in good average 
soil, will reach a height of 7 to 8 feet and one inch in 
diameter ; at five years, 10 feet in height and two inches 
in diameter. This is, all things considered, one of the 
most valuable timber trees to plant upon fairly good soil. 





Sheet Iron Shingles.—Shingles of wood are in 
such general use with us, that they may be regarded as 
the roofing material of the country. As shingles grew 
more costly, our people did not go back to the earlier, 
cheaper, and in many respects excellent, thatch, but 
sought out new substitutes. These have been, as a gen- 
eral thing, a coarse or cheap fabric filled with some pitchy 
or “asphalt” composition, with or without the addition 
of gravel, or other material to give it body. None of 
these roofing materials appear to have come into general 
use, and while they answer fairly for temporary struc- 
tures, their general lack of durability unfits them for per- 
manent buildings. The most recent substitutes for 
shingles are the ‘ Metallic Slates or Shingles,” made by 
the “Iron Clad Manufacturing Company.” Metallic roofs 
are among the oldest; lead, copper, zinc, and tin—or 
properly tin plate, having been used for roofing, though 
scarcely any of these except tin plate have been laid 





to any extent in this country. A tin roof well laid and 
properly painted is very permanent upon a flat roof, but 
the difficulty of laying, and of keeping in order increases 
with the pitch of the roof. One great difficulty with such 
a roof is, the sheets being soldered together, it is prac- 
tically in one piece, and the contraction and expansion 
with the changes of temperature in such an extent of 
metal, causes the joints to break; besides, however weli 
protected with paint it may be above, moisture can reach 
it from below, and rust may cause serious injury before it 
is discovered. These difficulties are avoided in the 
Metallic Shingles, these being in separate pieces, much 
like wooden shinglesinsize. Expansion and contraction 
being confined to each individual shingle, the roof, as a 
whole, is not affected, while they are equally protected on 
both sides from moisture. These Metallic Shingles are 
8% by 16 inches, with the lower half, wedge-shaped, or 
brought to a point. They are ingeniously grooved to 
produce lapping in laying, and this grooving both sup- 
plies water channels and streng.-hens each shingle. 
These shingles struck us favorably when presented to 
our inspection, but fearing that some defect not manifest 
at first, might be discovered by the storms of winter, we 
have deferred saying much about them until they had 
been properly tested. A careful inspection of roofs that 
have been covered a year or more, shows no signs of 
leakage, or other defect, and we feel safe in advising 
those in search of roofing material to examine the claims 
of the ‘‘ Metallic Slates or Shingles.” 





A Firm of Long Standing.—Time matures 
and ripens matiy things besides wine. To say of a con- 
cern, “it is one of the oldest houses in its line of busi- 
ness,’ means something more than to indicate age; it 
implies that the house has a substantial basis, or it could 
not have endured the commercial changes and panics; it 
indicates that its dealings have been such, as to hold cus- 
tomers, when once secured, and many other things. The 
firm of Chapman & Van Wyck, ‘s one of the oldest deal- 
ing in Peruvian Guano, in New York City, and when we 
say that they have been in the same business for over 30 
years, those who know the changing character of New 
York business houses, are aware that such stability can 
only be acquired by real merit. This period has seen 
marked changes in the Guano trade, and covers nearly 
the whole of its history as a fertilizer, in this country. 

Heredity and Variation. — Every living 
thing is influenced by two great and opposing laws— 
First, Heredity, or the tendency to be like the parent— 
embodied in the axiom “like produces like.” This is 
strengthened by breeding those individuals which are the 
most nearly similar. The second, Variation, or the ten- 
dency to be unlike the parent; this is strengthened by 
breeding those individuals which are not similar, but as 
widely different as may be. In general ‘‘in-and-in” 
breeding strengthens Heredity, while crossing gives 
scope to Variation. Breeders of stock of all kinds should 
be familiar with, and regard these matters, 

Sun-Stroke is caused by excessive heat; but loss 
of sleep, worry, and general debility will predispose one 
to it. Those obliged to work in the hot sun should 
wear a light straw hat with a wet cloth within; a cabbage 
leaf is often used for the same purpose. If a feeling of 
dizziness comes on seek a cool and shady place at once, 
and apply cold water to the head. Ammonia should be 
inhaled if faintness is felt, but very cautiously. 





Pork-Making.—Chicago is now the greatest pork- 
packing city in the world. She has over forty establish- 
ments where hogs are converted into pork, in some of 
which all the preliminary stages of killing, scalding, 
scraping and dressing are gone through with in the space 
of ten minutes. Chicago claims to kill a hog for every 
ten seconds in the year. She is Porkopolis now. 





Pure Coffee.—This is an age of adulteration, and 
the practice is carried so far that articles used for adul- 
teration are themselves adulterated. Coffee suffers as 
much as any other single article from this contemptible 
deception. Almost every kind of seed large enough 
to roast is used for this purpose, and various roots 
from Parsnips to Dandelions are called into the ser- 
vice. Ground coffee will float on cold water, and not 
soon color the liquid; the adulterations will sink, and 
discolor the water at once. It is best to buy the coffee 
in the “‘berry,”’ and grind it at home, or see that it is 
properly done. Even then one may be defrauded, as 
there are machines for making artificial green coffee. 





Feeding Bran.—Bran is not only an excellent 
food for the production of milk in cows, but also for 
feeding young animals. It contains a large proportion 
of the phosphates, which are a most necessary part of 
the food of an animal, but one in which most foods are 
deficient. In a ton of wheat bran there is 54} Ibs. of 
Phosphoric Acid, and in a ton of rye bran 68} Ibs. Rye 





bran is also richer in Potash than that of wheat, by near- 


ly 40 per cent; hence for food, an the rene 
nure, rye bran is preferable. In role an +m 
of the manure should be taken into considerati a 
although it may not be seen so conspicuo) my 7, 
quickly as the milk in the pail. or the itasaaath wh 
a young animal, yet it as certainly exists, and Papi 
time will show itself in the field. It is beyond cusee 
that in feeding a ton of bran, the larger oun of Few 
is made in the manure, and if one is satisfied mo 
he gains directly in the feeding, he may Nip on 
more so with that which he receives in the sialic buss 
String-Halt.—“W. A. E.,” Ar 
Siring-halt isan affection of the oarven te : 
control of certain muscles of the hind leg or legs j no 
either continuously or spasmodically. It ig ve 
but is mitigated sometimes by the use of Bellado * 
Strychnine, or other antispasmodics or nerve aa 
cines. No horse having this disease, which ig an 2 
soundness, should be used for breeding, = 





‘Gapes in Chickens, —“ W. F.,” Brooklyn, N Y 
Gapes is the result of parasitic worms in the wind-pi 
The only cure is to dislodge them. This igs sometiones 
successfully done by putting the chicks in a box iso 
ing the top with a piece of muslin, and dusting fine lime 
threugh the cloth. The chicks breathe the lime and as 
it comes in csntact with the worms, these let go of the 
membranes, and are dislodged by the coughing and sneez. 
ing of the chicks. To prevent gapes, the chicks should 
not be kept on ground where fowls have previously been 





BRopy Cream.—F. D. Young, Altoona, Pa. When 
milk throws up a ropy glutinous substance in place of 
cream, it is an evidence that the cow is not in a healthy 
condition. A dose of Salts (12 oz.) may be given, and 
a few one ounce doses of Hyposulphite of Soda given 
daily may remove the difficulty. Clover alone is not 
good pasture for milk, and is apt to disturb the condition 
of the ow; if a few pounds of bran, or two pounds of 
cotton-seed meal are given each day, it will probably help 
to remove the ropiness. 





Sowing Orchard-Grass.—‘'M.J.B." Thereis 
no other grass that does so we'l under shade as Orchard- 
Grass. If the ground is plowed and harrowed this month, 
the seed may be sown either alone or with a bushel of 
oats per acre. The oats can be mowed or pastured in 
October, or will freeze and die down, forming a mulch 
for the grass. Forty lbs. of Orchard-Grass seed should 
be sown per acre. Twenty Ibs. each of Orchard-Grass 
and of Blue-Grass makes an excellent mixture. 





** Big Head.—“ M. W.,"' Davies Co., Ind. “Big 
Head,” is incurable. It is a disease of the bones of the 
head, and can only be treated by removing the bones, 
which, in that part of the body, would obviously destroy 
the animal. The disease consists in the growth of spongy 
excrescences on the bone, which arise from scrofulons, 
or other unhealthy condition, which is constitutional, 
The disease may be mitigated, and the final result post- 
poned by the use of Iodine and Hyposulphite of Soda, 
with Iron, but the advice of an educated veterinary sur- 
geon should be taken, before using them. 





Stagnant Water.—One of the most fertile sources 
of diseases is a pond of filthy water made so by soakings 
from the barnyard. Such a breeder of foul gases should 
not exist, much less be a repository for dead animals 
and decaying garbage. 





Lambs for Market,—‘“R. §. G.,”’ Houston, N.Y. 
The most desirable lambs for market, are a cross of 
Southdown on Merino. These are fat and plump, with 
small bones, and have the black faces and legs of the 
sires, which are a recommendation with the butchers. 
A cross of Cotswold on Merino, produces a larger lamb, 
but it is looser bodied, and more bony. Either the South- 
down, or the Cotswold makes a good cross on Merino 
ewes, the mutton is good, and the lambs are vigorous. 





Implements.—When the tools and implements are 
done with for the season, they should be thoroughly 
cleaned and put away in safe, dry places. It isa good 
plan to protect journals and gearings from dust and rub- 
bish, by tying them up in stout paper or pieces of cloth. 
It will save much time and labor in cleaning them in the 
spring when one is busier than now. 

Strangles in a Colt.—‘F.K.,” Etna, N.Y. The 
swellings of the glands of the throat near the angles of 
the jaws, are probably “ Strangles,” and not Goitre, which 
rarely appears in horses. Goitre is a permanent enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland, supposed to be caused by the 
use of impure water. There is no suppuration, and the 
tumor is fleshy and vascular, and often of a gritty sub 
stance from the deposit of mineral particles. In horses 
and single hoofed animals, Goitre appears as two distinct 
swellings, while in others it is one, and appears in the 
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front of the throat. Strangles consists of a suppurative 


awelling, OF abscess, adjacent to the glands, and often 
occurs in greater part on the inside of the throat, obstruct- 
ing preathing and causing suffocation, (whence its name), 
if not successfully treated. Young horses are subject to 
the disease, which is a disorder of the blood productive 
ofa poisonous discharge which should be encouraged to 
eacape and relieve the system. The more perfect the 
escape the better recovery 18 made; absorption of the 
pus oF poisonous matter of the blood causes dropsy, 
farcy, glanders, or an early death. The treatment shonid 
be such as to cause a vigorous ripening of the abscess, 
and a copious ‘discharge. Poulticing the parts is recom- 
mended, and when the abscess becomes filled with pus, 
and is soft and yielding to the touch it should be opened 
freely and the matter discharged. The opening should 
not be allowed to close until the discharge ceases, when 
it will heal without trouble. It is well to keep a plug of 
lint in the opening to favor a free discharge, and to soak 
the lint in Compound Tincture of Benzoin as a stimulant. 
GQoitre, on the other hand, can be safely absorbed, and to 
effect the absorption Iodine is employed, either in the 
form of ointment applied twice daily to the swelling, 
and rubbed in well, or in the form of the tincture, of 
which two or three drops are injected into the tumor by 
a hyperdermic syringe. This treatment needs continu- 
ing for some months, as the operation is very slow. 


Nuts and Nubbins. 
ae As 


For rest, go to the forest. 

The electric light keeps dark. 

Needs looking into—a telescope. 

Expensive wives make pensive husbands. 

One touch of humor makes the whole world grin. 

Toast by our bachelor friend—The day we celibate. 

Temper is so valuable a thing that no one should lose it. 

Folks are very foolish to take a fresh cold. If you must, 
get ’em cured. i 

“Who was the first man ?”-—Ans: “Adam.”—* Who the 
first woman ?”—* M'adam !” 

If you should ever come within a mile of my house | hope 
you will stop there. 

man has seen an oyster so large that it “ Took three 

men to swallow it.” 

A brainless baby has been born in Washington. It is re- 
ported to have many sympathizing friends in Washington. 

“But I will not linger upon this point,” as the preacher 
said when he sat down on a carpet tack. 

“T have named my rooster Robinson.’—* Why.”—“ Be- 
cause he cre0-80.” 

“ What does your dog want here,” said a dry goods’ clerk 
—* Muzzlin ” was the ready reply of the dog owner. 

A man in Maine is so tall that he never finds out that his 
feet are cold until they get warm again. 

A college student, when asked what stars never set, re- 
plied roostars. 
ee way the earth “laughs with a harvest’—Hoe! Hoe! 
Hoe! 


a were recently quoted with an upward ten- 
ency. 

An electrical girl has been discovered in Canada; she 
ought to marry a good conductor. 

The young lady who married her father’s coachman says 
she was driven to it. 

“Tf Iam stuck up, I am not proud,” as the butterfly said 
when pinned to the side of the show-case. 

A gentleman who had been struck by the young lady’s 
beauty was determined to follow the injunction, and “kiss 
the rod that smote him.” 

And now an Englishman travelling in the Holy Land has 
discovered Jacob's well. Glad to hear it. We supposed 
Jacob died a good many years ago. 

Our friends can go on with their tin weddings. We don’t 
dread them half as much since the five cent counters were 
opened. 

It was an Albany schoolboy who, believing in translations 
as free as the genius of our country, translated dux femina 
facti; the fact is woman is a duck. 

A young lady of New Fairfield, Conn., last year made 
three-quarters of a ton of butter and disposed of it herself.— 
Cincinnati Gazette. Thunder, what an eater.—Boston Post. 

A military man, pitching into an opponent, exclaimed: 
“ Why, his sword was never drawn but once, and that was 
in a raffle.” 

Down in Georgia, says the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
they are in favor of removing the tax on quinine and put- 
ting it on dogs. Changing the duty on bark, as it were. 

The gang of burglars who work for seven straight hours 
to hammer a safe to pieces to secure fourteen cents, know 
how a country minister feels next day after a donation visit. 

“It’s only a spring opening, ma,” exclaimed the. boy as he 
exhibited his torn trousers after a Jeap over a picket fence. 

“Ye are the children of the devil,” was the text of the 
divine in the morning; in the afternoon it was “ Children, 
obey your parents.” 

An Atlanta darkey who tried to send one of his children 
through the postoflice was arrested for attempt at black- 
Mailing. 

“George, dear, don’t you think it’s rather extravagant ot 
you to eat butter with that delicious jam ?”—“No, love, 
eeonomical; same piece of bread does for both.” 

Charles Lamb, when spoken to for petting to his office so 
late in the morning, replied, “ Yes; but you see I make it 
ap by going away earlier in the evening.” 

«A 8rocer had a pound of sugar returned with this note: 

Too much sand for table use, and not enough for building 
purposes.” 

“I’m kept so busy with this pig estate my brother left me,” 
said a erp Yankee lawyer, “I declare sometimes [ almost 
wish John hadn’t died.” 

Bachelor Sam Scudder, of Wild Cherry Creek is guite 
bald. When the girls see him coming, they say: “ Here 
comes ‘Bal’sam of Wild Cherry,’ ” and then begin to cough 

It must have been a sweet little creature who said that 
fireflies were made by God to “y’te ze ‘ittle froggies to 
bed.” —If she is 17 years old, all the same. 

A gentleman noticing that his wife’s bonnets grew smaller 
and smaller, and the bills larger and larger, calmly said: 
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“I suppose that things will go on until the miiliner will send 
nothing but the bill. 

“We are two to two,” said the card players at one table.— 
“And we are two to two too” responded a player at an ad- 
ae ee table. No wonder a German, present, likened our 

anguage to a French horn. 

A weather-wise man said: “After three successive frosts 
always look out for rain.”—‘ But suppose you don’t have 
ony rosts at all,” said his wife.—“* Well, always look out for 
rain anyhow.” 

“Who’s there?” cried a gentleman disturbed from his rest 
by some one knocking on the door.—“‘A friend,” was the re- 
ply.—* What do you want ?”—“I want to stay here all 
night.”—** Queer taste ; but stay there by all means.” 

An obliging spirit prompted the Jersey farmer who put a 
two-pound whetstone in every len f he sent to New York 
market. He knew the buyers would find the stones indis- 
pensable when it came to carving the fowls. 

A dissipated and unmannerly nobleman, presuming upon 
his “ nobility,” once asked Sir Walter Scott, who sat opposite 
to him at a dinner, what the difference was between Scott 
and sot.—Just the breadth of the table, Sir.” 

Mrs. Mackay, wife of the Bonanza king, has over $250,000 
worth of jewe ry and when she gets the toothache she suf- 
fers just as much as the woman whose bracelets and dia- 
monds came from the ninety-nine cent store. 

Edison has worn his head nearly bald t to invent a 
machine that would calculate wit! Kind of accuracy 


taken out of the water and when it gets into the newspapers. 

Fresh, (anxious about his rank), to Professor of Mathe- 
matics—* What will be my rank for the term?” Professor-- 
“ That is not easily determined; it isless than any assignable 
quantity.” 

A young man, the other day, got married against the 
wishes of his parents, and, requesting a friend to break it to 
them, said: ‘* Tell them Iam dead, old fellow, and gently 
work them up to the climax.” 

“ How is it, miss, you gave your to the census-taker 
as only twenty-five, when you were-born the same year I 
was, and I am thirty-nine ?’’—* Ah, you have lived much 
faster than I, sir.” 

There is an old lady, 107, in Boston, who never uses spec- 
tacles, and whose sight is as good as ever it was. |P.8. The 
Boston Post, which records this remarkable fact, adds that 
the old lady was born blind.] 

Ladies beyond the thirties choose wide ribbons for deco- 
rating costumes.—Albany Argus. See here; have you gota 
grudge against some man who has a lot of wide ribbon for 
sale.—Boston Post. 

A London newspaper relates that when a Frenchman, who 
fell overboard from the steamer which took the Cobden 
Club back from Greenwich, was rescued and returned to 
the deck, the first thing he courteously said was that he 
hoped he had not kept the steamer waiting. 

A minister, who was speaking quite loud, saw a woman 
leaving the church with a crying babe, and thereupon ex- 
claimed: “Your baby don't disturb me, madam.”—* That 
isn’t it, sir,” she replied ; “ you disturb the baby.” Of course 
every effect must have a cause. 

A wag brought a horse driven by a@ young man to astop in 
the street by the word “ Whoa,” aad said tothe driver: 
‘ That’s a fine horse you have there.” —* Yes,” answered the 

oung man, “ but he has one fault. He was formerly owned 
y a butcher, and always stops when he hears a calf bleat.” 

Old Salt: “Too old to manage a boat,amI? [can still 
row and steer and_ set sails and scull—” Doctor: “Oh, an 
automaton coulti do all that. I believe man is but an auto- 
maton, after all.”—Old Salt: “ Could a tommy-ton take the 
roomey-tiz ?” 

A lisping boy was out in the back yard pounding on a tin 
pan. The tather came in tired and sullen, and being dis- 
turbed by the noise, cried out: ‘What is turned loose in 
the back yard; a wild animal?” The little fellow replied: 
“ Yeth, thir, it’s a pan thir.” 

When Denianta Franklin was an editor he was in the 
habit of writing to the young ladies who sent in poetry, say- 
ing in honeyed language that owing to the crowded state of 
his columns, etc., but he would endeavor to circulate their 
productions in manuscript. And then he tied the poems to 
the tail of his kite for ** bobs.” 

Brown to Jones—** You missed it by leaving us at the 
lunch t’other afternoon. Champ: me was excellent, and 
got better after you left. Jones—“ Fact is, I had to get back 
to the store to look after the boys, and, just as I expected, 
when I got there I found everything topsey-turvey.’ 
Brown—* My experience, exactly. hen I gothomeI found 
my wife and hired girl standing on their heads, and the 
house spinning around like a top.” 

At the steambout explosion at Lake Minnetonka, a man 
who put out to the wreck in a boat si cceeded in rescuing a 
lady, who at once piteously implored him to try and save 
her dog. This he refused to do, and a moment later she 
pointed to a gentleman, who, half in the water and half out, 
was clinging, beside the engineer, to a large piece of the 
wreck that was floating in the vicinity, and requested her 
rescuer to save him, too, as he was her husband. He was 
fished out, but the dog was not recovered. 

A sad event has occurred in the family of asteroids. Hilda 
is lost. One of the nearly two hundred members of the 
planetary sisterhood revolving between Mars and Jupiter 
can no longer be found in her accustomed celestial haunts. 
It is not known whether Hilda has eloped with her father's 
coachman, or has run away and joined a travelling Pinafore 
troupe. We have predicted time and again that if Hilda’s 
parents didn’t keep a close eye upon her she would give 
them trouble. Being a revolver, it is not strange that she 
has “ gone off.” 


Why Go West? 


When good land, unequalled healthy climate, every luxury 
of Land and Sea, and the advantages of refined Society, 
first-class Schools, Churches, Railroads, Telegraphs, and 
Daily Mails, are within 12 hours of Boston and less from the 
other Great Market Cities of the Atlantic Coast. Can be 
had at prices that warrant success, and on accommodating 
terms. 

The Great Garden Farm Lands of the Atlantic Coast, with 
Soil unsurpassed, Pure Soft Water, Mild Winters, Favor- 
able Seasons, Producing Grains, Fruits, Vines, and 
Flowers, and the Waters abounding with the most delicious 
Fish, Oysters, Clams, and Terrapin. Special advantages 
offered Colonies and new Settlers. 

For Illustrated Book enclose 8c. stamp to 


J. T. BUDD, Land Agent, 


P., W. & B. R. R. Depot. Wilmington, Del. 








Save Time, Money, and Increase Your 


WHEAT == 


USING THE 


Philadelphia Broadcast Seed Sower, 


For Sowing geal, Variogics rein and Grass 


rs. 
No. 1 Machine, pri ‘ 4 
2 Machine nine, Br ice $25, 80ws 12 to 15 acres per hour. No. 


from 4 to 6, so 
evenly than by hand, or any other pir bye a 
‘St BENSON, MAULE & CO. Mooi 

le avufa 

. 223 Church St. Phila, Pa. 


Perfect Milk Pail 


Price $2.00. 










odors. A seut 

milking ; holds 14 5 
can not be step; in, 
kicked over, nor dam- 
aged by the cow; the 
milk is strained before 
entering it. If you de- 
1 e sire purer, more whole- 
some and fragrant milk, 
cream, and butter, than ever before, send $2.00 for a pail, or 
get circulars and induce the store-keeper to order a dozen. 


P.O. Box il 1 265 G wich St.. N 
. O. Box 416. reenwic 
Also dealers in all kinds of Dairy Supplies. decals 


BAY STATE 








Paring, Coring, and Slicing Machine 





The only practical Parer and Slicer known. We make a 
common size for family use, and a Mammoth 
ing 11 lbs., and Mammoth No. 2, with steel arbors 
a mph. weighing 14 Ibs., pn sretony, Uae. < 

ese machines will pare, core, and slice a 
in 10 minutes. DELL COMPANY, 

Antrim, N. H. Sole Manufacturers. 


THE CHAMPION 


REAPERS & MOWERS. 


The Acknowledged Monarch of all 
Grain and Grass-Cutting Machinery, 


And fall dorsed A I 
as the ost Wonder al Bit aya iy 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST HONORS 


everywhere, by the best expert Authority, after the most 
thorough tests as to its caper, and execution. 

Whenever you hear of aCHAMPION MACHINE in your 
vicinity, do not fail to examine it thoroughly. I t= 
ness of Draft, its Marvellous Movement, its Simplicity, 
and its Automatic Adjustment to every condition of the 
field, can not fail to commend it. The © 
REAPERS and MOWERS vill be on exhibition 
fall at most of the County, District, and Sta airs, 
Expositions throughout the United States and the Bri 
Manufactured by Whiteley, Fassler 
The Champion Macbine Com a: an 

ringfie 3 An 


Mewer ompany, 








Kelly, 
Warder, Mitchell & C 
Reape 


rn °"& 
Toronto, Can . 


RECALIN 
PRESERVING POWDER. 


wards and Medals: Centennial; “Superiority,” by 
the American Institate, N. Y.; as * Preserv- 
ing Salt” at the International ‘air, 
Tasteless. Preserves Butter, Cider with full 
aroma as if fresh ; Invaluable for Pidiiies, Fruits, Vegetables 
and on Salted Mea’ 


ts. 
er ddress C. AM MNDEE, Hoboken, N. J. 
DP AARNS 00. Birk Row, New ‘fort 


SOIENTIFIO AMERICAN. 
ence as Solicitors of ts. Hand-book on 


full directions and advice, sent free. 
ELMIRA COLLEGE, 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Oldest of first-class coll for women. Hol 

rank for giving a thoro’ gold, and e t galt ‘. 

departments. Sufficiently endowed to afford its superior 

Send for catalogues to MISS A.M BRONGON: or pddvond 
ogues to " 

KEV. A. W. COWLES, D. D., President. 
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FLEXIBLE 


RUBBER BITS. 













T diagram represents the Flexible 
Rubber cut open to show the |} interior parts. 
The jece consists of a strong chain, 











which rubber 
roducing a 
n controlling 
Jhorses with 
hs. This Bit is endorsed by leading horsemen 

as the very best Bit yet invented. 






Sent by mail on receipt of the following prtees. — 


Co., $2.50 ; 2d Quality Steel Bit, stamped C. & Co., 


CRANE & CO., Manufacturers 











part of cast 
ean be had 
demand for 


Bit made wholly or in 
anall forged Steel Bit 
able price. To meet the 


Why use a 
iron when 
at a reason 





such an ar /e ticle we are nowenabled, by means of 
expensive machinery, and by a pa \ tent pro- 
cess, to pro duce perfect and reliable \all_ for; ed 
Steel its superior to those of Eng /\ish make, 


at prices that bring them within the means of all. ahey 
are made in two qualities of finish, though the material, 
steel, is the same in both. 


Rubber Bit, $2.50; 1st Quality Steel Bit, stamped CRANE & 


of Saddlery Hardware, Newark, N. J. 








[TRADE MARE.] 


Veterinary Cosmoline 


Is a heavy oleaginous hydro carbon of the consistency of an 


ointment, derived exclusively from petroleum. It is ab- 
solutely free from acids, alkalies, or moisture. When ap- 
plied to wounded and inflamed flesh, it is a perfect protec- 
tion against atmospheric action, flies, insects, animalcule, 
reventing the generation of microscopic organisms, and al- 
owing nature absolute freedom to heal itself rapidly by a 
healthy granulation without scars. Never has there been a 
veterinary ointment that would heal so rapidly al! the 
wounds, sores, and surface diseases of horses, cows, sheep, 
i Price 75c. in Ib. 


poultry, ete. For sale by Druggists. | 
cans. Descriptive circulars mailed in answer to postal 
cards. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 


211 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T REAL CORE FOR FOOT ROT. 










a _BUCHAN’S 
Cresylic Sheep Dip. 
_ BUCHAN’S 
resylic Ointment. 


=o +7 










Buchan’s Cresylic 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. ‘ 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grab. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 


FAMILY COWS. 


Thirty high grade Jersey heifers and cows, %, %, and 
15-16; all have more or less Ayrshire blood, apd were bred 
for their butter qualities. Will yield from 8 to 14 lbs. splendid 
butter per week. My prices r. from $85 to Ages 
from 2 to 8 years. Color mostly fawn and white. 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


Rice’s Patent Calf Weaner. 


A perfect preventive of 
cows and calves suckin; 
each other. Endorse 
by the Secretary of the 
American Guernsey Cat- 
tle Club, Edward Norton, 
Farmington, Ct., and by 
all stock-raisers. Sen 
address for Circular. 
Price by Mail, Pre- 
Paid.— No. 1, for Calves 
till 9 months old: Single 
Weaner, 30c.; four for $1. 
No. 2, from 9 months to 2 
Single 50c.; per 
0z., $. No.3, for cows: 


(Soe $1; per doz., $10. 


Agents wanted in every Town. 
Address, with money order or registered letter, 





















HENRY C. RICE, Easthampton, Mass. 


University of the State of New York. 


cai . 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The fifth regular course of lectures will commence in 
October, 1879. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
AGENTS WANTED joo honest ets 


year — nev, scientific, practical, and money-saving —the 


DISEASES o LIVE STOCK 


and their most efficient remedies. iocinding Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, and Swine. A popular treatise, giving a description 
of all the usual diseases to which these animals are liable, 
and the most successful treatment of American, English, and 
European veterinarians, by Luoyp V. TELLOR, M.D. Pp. 
460. Price, cloth, $2.50. So'd only by subscription. Speci- 
men copy mailed on receipt of price. Every stock owner 
and farmer will buy this book on sight, as it will 
save him hundreds of dollars. AN AGENT WANTED 
IN EVEE OWN. Agents are making from $10 to 
$20 a day selling it. For Circulars and terms, address 
H C. WATTS CO., 508 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


THOROUGHBRED JERSEYS for Sale. 


25 Heifers and Cows, 1 to 7 years of age. 
10 Heifer Calves, 6 to 10 weeks of age. 
10 Bulls, 1 to 4 years of age. 

All can serve, and all are bred from the best butter stock 
in the country. Colors mostly fawn or French grey. for 
production or beauty they cannot be excelled by any late 
importations. Heifer Calves, $15 to $100 each. 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


36 JERSEY RED PICS, 


944 months old, averaged dressed net weight 413 lbs. each. 
Descriptive and Price List free. 
JOHN 8S, COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 














| 
| 
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THE OPPEN HEIM 


DOUBLE BUGG 


Instantly changed from a neat Bueey 
senger Carriage. Entirely new principle.’ 
shaking. No half-and-half look about it, 
trated price list. New Haven. Conn. ; 

THE OPPENHEIM 


e 
No COmY 4 pi 
No rattling = 
Send for ilus- 


WWE’G Co, 





re 


THE 
HARTFORD AUTOMATIC 
PUMP. 


Water Driven to an H 
and Distance by vom 
pressed Air, 


. ; Country Houses Supplied Che 

Certainly for Bath Rooms, Water Closet ' 

Water Faucets. ete. agen . _— 

Plenty of Fres ater for Stoc 
The best Pump for Irrigating, suppi eee ete 
and for Mining purposes. 

For Circular and Price-list address 

EZRA_ BROOKS, 

Manufacturer of the Hartford Automatic Py 

(Successor to the Hartford Pump Co.,) mp, 

Cor. Sigourney and Cushman Sts., Hartford, Ct., U. s, A 


SOLD AT GOLD P Y 

The | Original Im A ad 

UNION CHURN. 
Introduced 14 years ago, and the 

knowledged standard churn of the 
country. Easily operated and easily 
cleaned, making beautiful butter by 
the extra working of the dasher on 
the butter while churning. Our Union 
Churn has been awarded the first prize 
= over all competitors at twelve differ. 
ent State Fairs. Every Churn war. 
ranted. Address TIFFIN UNION 
CHURN CO., Tiffin, Ohio, 


LILLY’S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER 


is now acknowledged to be the 
only complete and effective self- 
feeding machine in the market, 
mixing the salt and_ imitatin 
hand-work to perfection. Sen 
for circular and see the list of |g 
prominent dairymen now using | 
them. ] 
Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


$500 PRIZE BUTTE 


wrizes ($500 in all), at the g 





aply and 
and Cold 


rms, 
Tanks, 




















Makers that took 

eat Da Ty Fa tats Our 
i Fair, 

arded I 


DASA Top yy rssional’ inlome 


nen or CO, 

of their Zesti- 7 

p Ares B U T 
ways gives gilt-edge color. 
Ask your dru or merch- 
ant for it: or to Know what 
it is, what it costs, where to 
RICHARDSON & CO., 





t it, write to WET 





IVERSIDE FARM. —Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cot:- 
, wolds imported, bred, and for sale. Bronze Turkeys, 
Pekin Ducks, and Light Brahmas. Send for catalogue. 
Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 


THOROUGHBRED HORSES 


AT FLEETWOOD STOCK FARM. 
Wishing to reduce my stock, T wil! sell at reduced prices. 
. EYNOLDS 

Frankfort, 


-PURE BLOODED STOCK. 


I have for sale from the different strains of the best blood 
on record, as follows: Beacon Comets (see American 
Agriculturist, page 401, 1872): Touchstone, Cossack 
Bertram, Controller, the last two direct from the Bull 
Litchfield, which was awarded first prize of 250 dols., and 
the grand old cow Niebe, which was awarded first prize 
over all Jersey cows; Comet, I exhibited several times in 
N. Y. State Fair, and New England, took the highest medal 
over all bulls of the breed open tothe U.S. and Canada, 
from Ayrshire Bulls. Imported Jock (see American Agri- 
culturist), Lancer, and Robt. Mars. For illustrations, 
see American Agriculturist of Vol. 32, pase 401. Guernseys, 
Lord Falmouth, and Macdonald, both imported. 
Southdown Sheep direct from Lord Walsingham’s flock in 
Engiand, which took all the ey prizes. for years at the 
Royal and at the World's Fair, held at Paris last fall. Now 
is the time to engage Ram Lambs, from King Henry, 
winner of the Royal 2d Prize. Collie Pups, py Spert, Scott, 





Ye 








and Frede, allimported. WM™M.C a 
Bgacon HILL Stock Farm, Nerthport, L. 1.,N. ¥. 
IF YOU want to purchase any thor- 
oughbred Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Fowls, 
. write for URPEEF’S 


few 
RE CATALOGUE, elegantly 
ustrated, with reduced _ prices, 

| FREE. Several fine litters of choice 
Scotch Colley Pups now ready. 

- Atlee Burpee & Co., 

221 Church 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1,89. 


EAS a LT eT 
THE BEST POULTRY JOURNAL IS THE 
PET STOCK, PIGEON, AND POULTRY BULLETIN, 


only $1.'25 a year. Send 12 cents for sample copy to 











P. O. Box, 316 New York City. 
USE THE VERY BEST. 
“ Trade Mark.” 


ANNATTO. 


L. E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane N. Y. City. 




















roprs., Burlington, Vt 
Rectangular and 


Square BOX VAURNS 


Cheapest aud Best, No in- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
(2 FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Hone xtractors, Artificial Comb, 
tion Hone oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, written plainl , to 
A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 
For all leather 


oe C. L. D. needing any 


dressing.—Agents: J.B. Hall, Chicago, Ills, A. Chadwick, 
Kansas City, Mo. L. A. Martz, Evansville, Ind. 
(@™ Ask reliable dealers for it, or address my Agents or 
A. D. STRONG, Manufac aren 
Ashiabula, Ohio. 


AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD. 


Every man who is interested in the improvement of swine 
of any kind, but more particularly every one who rears or 
handles Berkshire hogs, should own a copy of the third Vol- 
ume of the American Berkshire Record. Price $3.00. Vol- 
ume IV is now in course of preparation. 

For further information ntry bleak or the RECORD, 

Ad PHIL M. SPRIN 


ress, , Sec’ ¥ 
Court House Square, Springfield, Ill. 


Mt NINE ILLINOIS PROLIFIC PULLETS 
laid 693 eggs du’ March, A ril and May. A few pairs 








Warranted the 
best Leather 
Dressing made. 











for sale at $5.00. R. B. MITCH. $1 Market St., Chicago. 
GAME FOWL. snomaNnGnett: 


J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 
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ORTSMEN, ATTENTION! 


* 


SOMETHING IN WHICH YOU ARE ALL INTERESTED. 
The gunning season is close at hand, and in order to supply our many readers and sportsmen with the very best 
Fire arms that can be had in the market, we have made arrangements with the justly celebrated E. Remington 


sons to furnish any of their Arms, at the very lowest prices. 


& 





No. 1.—Double-Barreled Breech-Loading Shot-Gun.—We take pleasure in offering this gun, 
with rebounding locks, central fire, 10 or 12 gauge, 28 or 30-inch steel barrels, with all the important features of a 


We SEND THIS GuN, securely packed, with 2 dozen brass shells and 100 paper shells, 500 primers, a reloader and 


reprimer, to any address, EXPRESS PAID, on the receipt of $40. 
(= Any other style of this make at proportionate prices. 


“THE KING OF MAGAZINE RIFLES.” 


UNEQUALED FOR RAPIDITY AND ACCURACY IN FIRING. 





The constant enquiry from our readers in regard to a good Magazine Rifle caused us to make an arrangement with the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


Whereby we are now able to furnish all who desire one of their superior Rifles at the lowest possible price. 





WINCHESTER RIFLE. 





We can furnish any of the models of this reliable Rifle at the very 
lowest prices, packed ready for shipment, and delivered at nearly every 
express Office FREE OF CHARGE. 

Model 66. Model %3. Model “6. 


7} 
nN | Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel... ......$23.00 $27.00 $35.00 
LOOK {i THe PRICES: ing: iy os 2 AREA re ot 23.00 27.00 35.00 
: Fc ee RS OSes ae 22.00 25.00 32.00 
J CRON isis 53 65 ao cocaine vhasmuegege sous 20.00 24.00 27.00 





REMINGTON’S CREEDMOOR RIFLES. 


THEIR REPUTATION ESTABLISHED BY PRACTICAL USE. 





No. 1.—Long Range Creedmoor Rifles used by most of the successful competitors at the Inter- 
national, State, and other rifle-contests. Zhe barrels, locks, etc., all of the same quality, and shooting equally well—the 
differences being in the stocks and extra finish. All three have vernier sight, wind gauge, and spirit level. No.1 
has a “pistol grip” stock; No. 2 is without pistol grip; No.3 has a military stock. Shooting and calibre of all 
being the same. No. 1, $100; No. 2, $70; No. 3, $55. 

No. 2.—\Wid-Range Rifle, using central-fire cartridges 40, 44, 45 
bination Peep and open rear. Beach front-sight, 28 and 30-inch barrels. $32 

No. 3.—Hanting and Target Rifle, breech-loading, rim fire, for general nse up'to 4 of a mile. For 
hunting and target shooting this is a valuable rifle. The calibre may be 22, 32 or 38-100 as desired, 26 and 28-inch 
barrels. $22. 

Any of these Rifles sent Free to any address on receipt of the price. 

Send for our New and Enlarged Edition of Sportsman’s Catalogue, issued July 1st, 1879, 
Elegantly Mlustrated, with nearly 100 Engravings. This complete Catalogue, which is printed on tinted paper, 
and contains invaluable information regarding books, guns, and accoutrements for Sportsmen, will be sent POST 


FREE on 2 eceipt of 5 cents, 


or 50-100 calibre. Sporting Stock Com- 











ES Ficus ttisatin your inquiries Sor sat of any articles, and they will receive prompt attention. g=] 
SPORTSMAN’S DEPARTMENT, _ 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 

















IN PRESS: 


THE FERNS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


COLORED FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


With Synonymy and Geographical Dis= 
ibution of the Ferns, Including the 
Ophioglossacerw of the United States 
of America and the British North 
American Possessions. 

By DANIEL CADY EATON, 
Professor of Botany in Yale College. 
THE DRAWINGS BY J.H. EMERTON AND C. E. FAXON.,. 





This superb work will contain over eighty Lithographic 
Plates in colors. The drawings have generally been made- 
either from living plants or specimens selected for the 
purpose. Professor Eaton is the recognized authority on 
Ferns, in the United States, and he has been assisted by 
Professor Asa Gray and other well known botanists, It 
will be issued in two elegant large quarto volumes. Price 
per volume, $15. Address 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 


COOKING SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK . 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ GUIDE 


To Cookery and Kitchen Management. 
’ By Miss JULIET CORSON, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking School. 


This work will be “‘a Household Treasure,” explaining 
the system of Economical Cookery taught in the New York 
Cooking School. PRICE, POST PAID, $1.25. 


New Edition—Revised and Enlarged. 
Twenty-Five Cent Dinners 
FOR FAMILIES OF SIX, 


By Miss JULIET CORSON, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking School. 








Miss Corson undertakes to show that a good dinner can be 
made for the suin of twenty-five cents, not only for one per- 
son, but for a family of six, comprising the two parents and 
four children of the usual ages and appetites. We can com- 
mend this work to every family, especially to farmers’ fam- 
ilies, who will find here the methods of cooking the articles 
of food furnished by the farm, if a yariety of acceptable 
forms. Most farmers have a great abundance, but their 
tables lack variety, and to this end, Miss Corson’s little book 
will be found full of useful hints, 

PAPER COVERS, PRICE, POST-PAID, 25 CENTS. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw York. 





New Edition—Revised and Enlarged.. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, JR., 
Engineer of the Draining of Central Park, New York.. 


Second Edition—Revised and Enlarged. 


TABLE . OF . CONTENTS, 

Land. to be Drained, and the- Reason why.—How Drains. 
Act, and how they affect the Soil—How to go to work to 
lay out a System of Drains.—How to Make the Drains. —How 
to take Care of Drains and Drained Land.—What Draining - 
Costs.—Will it Pay?—How to Make Draining Tiles.—The 
Reclaiming of Salt Marshes.—Malaris) Diseases.—House 
Drainage and Town Sewerage in their relations to the Pub-- 
lic Health.—Improvements in Draining Tiles.—Land Drain- - 
age—Details of the Work. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. - 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«.. 


* 
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AHEAD ALL THE TIME. The very best 

fresi: wage direct from the Gupertste at 

8 hay ih e a cost. Best plan to Club 

— ~ a buyers. All express 

charges paid. Quality qamente New terms free. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C€0., 


P. O. Box 423. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 





Make the best roof in the world. 
Su r.to Tin. Cheaper than 
Slate, oma less than & the weight. 
Cannot Crack. Fire . Can be 
put on by any Carpenter. 
7 per cent. saved in freight, with 
no breakage in carriage puttin:; 
on. (2 il last a lifetime. Send 
for full description and prices to the 
IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. 0. Box 2528, New York City. 









RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES!! 
A Sure Investment!! 


BUY LAND OF 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 
im the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 
Prices and on Terms that make it cheaper to 
own a farm than be without. Short Win- 
ters! Long Summers! Come and see. 
Cheap fare from all principal points. 

Write for information. Sent Free everywhere. 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. R. R. Co., 

Cor. 9th and Farnam Sts., Omaha, Neb. 
Refer to this advertisement. . 



























OVER 1,000,000 ACRES of 


FINE FARMING LANDS 
IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
Aa For sale by the WINONA & ST. PETER R. R. CO., 
At from $2 to $6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
- These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equally well adapted tothe growth of 


he climate is unsur- 


They are Free from Incumbran 
Circulars, ‘Vase, etc., containing Suu “ayorme- 
tion, sent free. 
cps. E, SIMMONS; | Land Commissioner, 
WS. As & ee R’y Co., CH1caGo, ILLs. 


Mention this 
n Tracts from 30 
9 to 300 acres. 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md.. Climate mild and age Titles 
good. New Pamphiet — a Map ane ae location, free: 

Address Cc. AN, Atty. Easton, Md. 


other grain, vegetables, etc. 
J passed for — oy 





CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments for sale if 
McAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


100 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
F AR S —Farms cheap. Catalogues free. 
© A.P. GRIF iTH, Smyrna, Del. 


Fargioo. JOIN OUR COLONY! 


ee. J.F.MANCHA, Claremont,Va. 
UY MARYUAND FARMS! 


$7 TO $25 
peracre. Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 


560.000 ACRES 
MICHIGAN FARMING LANDS 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 


Ua; ~ 1. ™: phiets 





Good fants! ! Good Title! Healthy Climate! 
Bert HAN MONEY IN 1 Gavumee Banxs! 
Send for aeseriptive circular. 
D. I.E VANS, Pe and jo conn Agent, 





Bookwalter Engine. 


Com Substantial, Economical, 
2 sil : 







claimed. En 
plete, nas ‘Govemner, Pam 
he., tan boxing), at the low price 


3 Eiqpee-Paprer.. -$2 [pee 
OS at “ot BIBOO 

metiaeeatinie: d, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
‘ Sprinafield, Ohio, 


or 109 Liberty St., New York Ci 




















ty. 







ours ns' ion 
New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
usic Hall, Boston, E. Tou , Director. 
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NEW GAMES FOR THE Homr 





PEDESTRIANIBM, 
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A Parlor Game for Boys and Girls, Young Men and Maidens, 
Fathers and Mothers—EVERYBODY. 


The “ Rules and Conditions ”’ are plainly printed on the Game, or will be found most interesting, 


both to players and spectators. 


PRICE, 


POST-PAID, $1.2 


ANOTHER 


IN EW 


GAME. 


LET ALL THE YOUNG FOLKS READ THIS! 


BILLIARDETTE., 





(fe 


i white 
; tt * S 


fo Utara, §) 


ti Wena £ nt 
AS 


The above Cut fully a. the Game and the Mode of Playing it. “The Size 
0 


of th 


ard is 5 Feet 10 Inches x 2 Feet 1 Inch. 


No. I is very neatly gotten up, and it is an ornament for any room. There are ten balls, and one 


cue put up with every game, together with printed instructions. 


to be paid by the recipient. 


Price of No. 1, $5.00. Expressage 


No. 2 is of the same size as No. 1, the only difference in the two boards being that No. 2 is made 
of Fine Black Walnut, the surface is covered with Extra Fine Billiard Cloth and 


the balls are of Boxwood. Price of No. 2, $8.00. 


Expressage to be paid by the recipient. 


The board being very light, it can be placed on any table, and when it is not in use, it can be put 


away in a very small space. Orders solicited. 





Crandall’s Blocks and Toys. 


C. M. Crandall, who has invented &0 many things to delight the children, has just perfected some of 


the most pleasing toys ever presented to the trade. 
Blocks and Toys. 


Ask your nearest Toy-dealer for Crandall & Co.’s 


For these, as well as the games ‘‘ Pedestrianism ” and “ Billiardette,’’ the Sole General Agents are 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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